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David Marks, Jr., CLU, New York General Agent (left) receives our President's Trophy from New England Life President O. Kelley Anderson. 


Does this surprise you? It should! 
TOP VOLUME AGENCY 
WINS PRESIDENT’S TROPHY AWARD 


That announcement may sound obvious. After all, 
isn’t it taken for granted that the top producer will 
win first prize? Not by a long shot — not if that prize 
is the coveted President’s Trophy. 


Here’s why it’s a wide-open contest and full of sur- 
prises: All of our agencies compete in divisions accord- 
ing to their size. This means that all of them, small or 
large, have an equal chance to win the top award. 


Even more significant, this year special emphasis 
was placed on the performance of newer agents. Here 
selection, training and supervision on the part of the 
agency are most important. Paradoxically, it appeared 
that an agency with many big, established producers 


might be at a disadvantage. Yet... 


Marks Agency is winner for second time in three 
years! Last year the David Marks Agency of New 
York City was the winner in its division and the yew 
before won the Trophy. David Marks, Jr., CLU, is 
himself one of the largest personal producers in t .¢ 
entire industry. And he has quite a number of asso. i- 
ates who have been producing over a million dollar: a 
year for some years. Of particular significance in 1 » 
gard to the President’s Trophy is the fact that t :e 
agency’s record with its newer agents was outstandi ig 
in 1960. Congratulations to a superb organization a: d 
a brilliant leader. 


NEW ENGLAND LIF! 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: FOUNDER OF MUTU ‘L 
LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA IN 1635. ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND GRO! ? 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, GROUP HEALTH COVERAGE 5. 











“More than worth the effort” 


It takes study, perseverance and hard work to earn your CLU key. 


But the rewards are more than worth the effort. That’s why more than 600 Equitable represent- 
atives throughout the country now wear this distinctive key — and why over 1300 are working 
toward this honor with the assistance of the Equitable Chartered Life Underwriter Association. 


To all these people who are serving the Equitable’s clients better by serving themselves 


better, we offer our sincere congratulations. 
THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1,N.Y. ©1961 











SYMBOL 
OF SERVICE 


For more than a quarter century this GPM emblem has stood 
for sound, dependable and extraordinary service. Originally 
founded to serve the military, today GPM serves every walk 


of life with a portfolio of policies for every insurance need. 


GPM is licensed in 27 states and the District of Columbia and 
has expanded its regional offices from 6 to 14 to better serve 


policyholders in every part of the United States. 


GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

P. J. Hennessey, President Stanley W. Cole, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
HOME OFFICE; 505 E. TRAVIS ST. — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


WASHINGTON, D.C. © SAN FRANCISCO ® SAN ANTONIO © SAN DIEGO ® HONOLULU 
WEST © NORFOLK, VA. © MEMPHIS © SEATTLE © BILOXI! 
GREENVILLE, S.C. © SANTA ANA, CAL. © BRUNSWICK, GA. © ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 











The World's Tallest Marble Office Building 


Future Home Office 
United Insurance Company of America 
41 Stories—One East Wacker Drive—Chicago 
Life Accident Health Hospital 
J. R. Hogan, President Home Office—Chicago 5, Illinois 

















Life Stock Index 


nae eu egangnae an i 


End of 1957 


1958 1959 1960 
January ........ 147.4 144.0 191.5 187.9 
February ....... 142.7 142.3 186.3 189.6 
enn ae 142.5 142.6 184.5 184.1 
April ...... 148.2 142.3 188.7 176.8 
| eee eae 156.9 146.2 183.4 174.3 
June 154.5 147.8 180.3 176.3 
ME San aia ¢ 162.3 159.2 198.0 178.7 
August ......... 153.5 160.9 198.4 184.6 
September ..... 149.7 163.0 187.0 171.4 
October ........ 134.7 170.7 184.1 174.8 
November ...... 138.9 187.8 188.7 181.2 
December ...... 134.2 191.0 190.4 193.0 





1961 


210.2 
224.4 
236.1 
249.5 
263.3 
275.3 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 


panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


LIFE COMPANIES 


High 
Lite Companies 
ee aa ee <node cee 
American General Insurance ......................0. 63'/, 
POD. oon. c cna s vs opbalpekne vida ventas 14% 
American National ........ 13%, 
Bankers National ............. 51 
Beneficial Standard .... 36% 


Business Men's Assurance (i) Se a a dE 
California Western States (b) .... : vichten tae 





Commonwealth of Kentucky ........ . 42% 
Connecticut General (9) ciate hag mee . 240 
Continental Assurance (k) ........... . TT5Y, 
oY | Eee . 103% 
Gov't. Employees Life .............. . 44 
£2 e.. ae re - ae 
Jefferson Standard ......... . 
Kansas City Life .... . 2010 
Liberty National (h) oe GEE A 4 ee 
Life & Casualty ............. : vse Whs‘cais > 
Life Insurance of Virginia {c) . eee oS 
Lincoln National (d) ..... eer ; 28 
Massachusetts Indemnity + Bis 6l'/2 
PR eae eee 77 
National Life & Accident ............. ecb adawhnane 185 
National Old Line Insurance ........... 34 
North American Life Ins. (Chicago) (b) 19% 
Philadelphia Life (b) .................... 82% 


Quaker CHG C6). co s.cs.c ccc 0c:..cbbupens <5. ae 
Republic National .. : ai 
Southland Life 





Southwestern Life .. ee= % 
Travelers —— panic ekses ss AREER FO GRE ERY: 125 
United Insurance ................. 60 
United States ite DE lox hb chck ace stank nse egiees 71 
Le SE eee oe eer eee hres 53 


Her 10% stock a 
for 4% stock dividend 
3 for 2 for | split and 5% stock dividend. 
e cor : stock dividend 
+ % stock dividend. 

(h) or aay stock dividend. 
(i) rv usted sal 25% stock dividend. 
iA jjusted for 20% stock dividend. 

Adjusted for 50% stock dividend. 


c} 
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Securities Markets 
to suit every need 
of Institutional 
Investors 


Securities of the United States 
Government and its Agencies 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing 
Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks 
of Industrial, Public Utility and 
Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance 
Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Securities 


External Dollar Securities 
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The 


FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 Broap St. « NEW YORK 5 «¢ DIcsy 4-1515 
Boston PITTSBURGH CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


San FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 


Underwriter Distributor Dealer 


Investment Securities 








Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 
Home Office-NEW YORK—Since 1868 
Head Office SAN FRANCISCO—Since 1901 


Head Office—OTTAWA—Since 1924 
Over 1000 Local Offices in U.S.A. and Canada 





How much health 
did you buy today: 


Family likes and dislikes often dictate food 
purchases. If good nutrition were the de 
ciding factor, our meals would surely pay 
off in less fatigue, more energy and in 
creased resistance to certain illnesses. 

How can you provide good meals fof 
good health? Usually all that’s necessary 
is to serve a wide variety of foods—meat 
milk, vegetables, fruits, bread and cereals 
However, three things need watching. 
1. At every meal serve a food rich in protein 
Children need it for growth; adults for the 
body’s upkeep. The best sources are meat 
fish, eggs, milk, cheese and ice cream. 
Pointers on protein: Less costly meats ar 
as nourishing as higher priced cuts; so 
inexpensive foods—beans, peas, lentils an 
certain cereals—are also rich in protein. 

Everyone needs milk in some form for 
both protein and calcium. Three to four 
glasses daily for children and teenagers, 
Two glasses or its equivalent in other foods 
for adults. Dry skim milk is excellent for 
soups, custards and milk drinks. 
2. Serve a green or yellow vegetable every 
day. They supply some of the most essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals. 
3. Serve a vitamin C food every day. This 
vitamin can’t be stored in the body. Your 
supply must be replenished daily. Citrus 
fruits—fresh, frozen or canned—and to- 
mato juice, or fresh or canned tomatoes 
are good sources. 

Most of us could improve our eating 
habits—especially teenagers. Many teenage 
health problems—poor teeth, blemished 
complexions, fatigue and overweight— 
might be avoided with more basic foods 
and less sweet and fatty foods. 





ponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 





national health and welfare. It is appearing in two 
colors in publications with a total circulation in 
excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping. 
Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National Geographic. 
U.S. News, Look. 
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Company Developments 


ARIZONA 


n 
International Security Life Ins. Co. ..........---.... Phoenix, Ariz. 
Admitted 
Old Equity Life -Ins. Co. 5 caaltas?. . cea a. Sag Evanston, Ill. 
Retired 
Automotive. Life Ins. Co. 5. i050 . es aaa. dds Phoenix, Ariz. 
ARKANSAS Admitted 
American Buyers Life Ins. Co. ..........00.--005 Phoenix, Ariz. 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America ............ East Orange, N. J. 
Illinois Mid-Continent Life Ins. Co. ............2.-- Chicago, ill. 
Investors Security Life Ins. Co. ........... 200000 Chicago, Ill. 
inionta tare IG Cs iin bccn 42st ied Ge Wilmington, Del. 
United Security Life Co. ............. 0. cece Des Moines, lowa 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 
Self-Help Mutual Life Assur. Society ................ Chicago, Ill. 
COLORADO Licensed 
World Life Assurance Society, Ltd. .............. Denver, Colo. 
Admitted 
Association Insurance Company, Inc. ...........- Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Colonial Life Ins. Co. of America .............. East Orange, N. J. 
Kennesaw Life and Accident Ins. Co. .............- Atlanta, Ga. 
Professional and Business Men's Ins. Co. ............ Dallas, Texas 
PIMMDNOR EG OO, oo ssc ere Usikn maming ctpaaeiess Chicago, Ill. 
NOMRGINT UNO ENE: MB 55s ka tee ck) bate eden Dallas, Texas 
Treasure State Life Insurance Co. ..............-.. Butte, Mont. 
DELAWARE Licensed 
Associated Traffic Clubs Ins. Corp. ............ Wilmington, Del. 
Admitted 
American Republic. Insurance Co. .............. Des Moines, lowa 
Maccabees Mutual Life Insurance Co. ............ Detroit, Mich. 
Pacific Fidelity Life Insurance Co. .............. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Plymouth Mutual Life Ins. Co. ...........-...4.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zurich American Life Insurance Co. ...............- Chicago, Ill. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. .................. Dallas, Texas 
Examined 
Equity Annuity Life Insurance Co. ............ Washington, D. C. 
Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. .......... Washington, D. C. 
ILLINOIS Licensed 
Acme United Life Insurance Co. ..............5- Springfield, Ill. 
Admitted 
Central States Health & Life Co. .................. Omaha, Nebr. 
Continental American Life Ins. Co. ............ Wilmington, Del. 
Fidelity Bankers Life Insurance Corp. .............. Richmond, Va. 
INDIANA Admitted 
Pilgrim National Life Insurance Co. ................ Chicago, Ill. 
IOWA Admitted 
One: dive: insurance: Ges |.) sk ick Coda so cae neat Hamilton, Ohio 
United American Insurance Co. ............2220000: Dallas, Texas 
KENTUCKY Licensed 
Domestic Life and Accident Ins. Co. .............. Anchorage, Ky. 
Admitted 
Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Nebraska ................ Lincoln, Nebr. 
Retired 
Domestic Life and Accident Ins. Co. .............-. Louisville, Ky. 
MAINE Admitted 
Republic National Life Insurance Co. .............. Dallas, Texas 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Life Assurance Co. of Pennsylvania .............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. .............00000e Dallas, Texas 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society ...............-.. Madison, Wisc. 
MISSOURI Admitted 


American Foundation/Pioneer Western 


Life Insurance Company .................5. Little Rock, Ark. 
Jefferson National Life Insurance Co. .......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Time Insurance Company ...................4-. Milwaukee, Wisc. 
United American Life Ins. Co. ........... cece eee Denver, Colo. 
NEVADA Admitted 
American Guaranty Life Insurance Co. ............ Portland, Ore. 


Missouri National Life ins. Co. . ........Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 

Fidelity Life Association ........ ......Fulton, Ul 
University National Life Ins. Co. .............25- Norman, Okla. 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 

General American Life Ins. Co. .............2205- St. Louis, Mo. 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted ‘ 

Pacific Fidelity Life Ins. Co. ...............4.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
OHIO Admitted 

Great American Life Ins. Co. .............. East Orange, N. J. 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 

Southwestern Life Insurance Co. ...........00000- Dallas, Texas 
8 


TEXAS Admitted 

Farm and Home Life Insurance Co. ................ Phoenix, Ariz, 

United Nations Insurance Co. ................ Westminster, Colo, 

University Life Ins. Co. of America ............ Indianapolis, !nd, 
Licensed 

Petroleum Life Insurance Co. ..............2-.2-. Midland, Texas 
Retired 

First National Life Insurance Co. ........--....005- Dallas, Texas 

Old Rockland Life Insurance Co. ................ Texarkana, Texas 

National Empire Life Insurance Co. ................ Dallas, Texas 

United Western Life Insurance Co. ............ Forth Worth, Texas 

WASHINGTON Admitted 

Cuna Mutual Insurance Society .................. Madison, Wisc. 

Valley Forge Life Insurance Co. ................205- Reading, Pa, 

WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 

American Heritage Life Ins. Co. ................ Jacksonville, Fla. 

Great American Life Insurance Co. ............ East Orange, N. J. 

Sentry Life Insurance Co. .........-........ Stevens Point, Wisc. 

Southwestern Life Insurance Co. ............-.00000e Dallas, Texas 

Time Insurance Company .................... Milwaukee, Wisc. 

ALBERTA Admitted 

Maritime Life Assurance Co. ..........--e cece eeees Halifax, N. S. 





Conventions Ahead 


AUGUST 
21-23 International Federation of Comm. Travelers Ins. Organiza- 
tions, La Fonda, Santa Fe, N. M. 
28-Sept. | National Insurance Assn., Inc., Sheraton-Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
SEPTEMBER 
17-20 International Claims Assn., The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
18-20 Assn. of Superintendents of Ins. of the Provinces of Canada, 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
19-20 _ Insurance Advertisers Assn., Sheraton-Dallas, Dallas, 
exas. 
24-29 National Assn. of Life Underwriters, Denver-Hilton, Denver, 
0. 
25-27 Life Office Management Assn., Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 
25-27 National Fraternal Congress of America, Netherland-Hilton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
OCTOBER 
9-13 American Life Convention, Edgewater Beach, Chicago, Ill. 
9-11 National Office Management Assn., Regional Conf., Bellevue- 


Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
10 Insurance Economics Society of America, Edgewater Beach, 
Chicago, Ill. 
18-20 Assn. of Life Ins. Medical Directors, Astor, New York City. 
18-20 ‘Institute of Home Office Underwriters, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. 
25-26 Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





New Directors 


Austin Life (Texas): Jack G. Taylor, president of the Com- 
mercial National Insurance Company; Daniel C. Arnold, 
a lawyer with Vinson, Elkins, Weems and Searls; ond 
Raleigh W. Johnson, Jr., owner of the Raleigh W. John- 
son Company. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Ben G. Wright, president of This 
Week magazine. 


Lutheran Brotherhood (Minn.}: Rev. Carl W. Segerham- 

mer, Los Angeles, vice-president of the Augustana 

Lutheran Church and president of Augustana'’s Coli- 

fornia Conference to succeed the late J. A. O. Preus. 
(Continued on page 103) . 
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y Life Sales 
) re. clusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
Ss. Ind, acquired. 
. Texas In millions (000,000 omitted) 
ane Sumanee ASK THE MAN 
exas 
aya. (Month 1960 1961 % Change 
ep crc el WHO WEARS ONE... 
Tei February ...... ; 5,668 5,458 —~3% 4 
En ON Wie hae e cede 6,567 9,012 437%, q| 
By ATR So RR ee 6,106 6,297 +3% ¢ 
hog) Re ree 6,353 6,595 +3% 
©, Fle, [Fist five months ..... $29,807 $32,549 +9% 
N J. Gehe aah. o bicas wena 6,325 
Wiek WAY Hibekee see oh -o8 6,144 
Teak NG USF a aod pace omic son's 6,093 
Wisc September ........... 5,725 
» MONG, caviscae ses 6,230 
N.S November ........... 6,829 
” & IGRCOMMME< cbc ccecacde 7,255 
Mer (Sse cs nena $74,408 
* TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Mawel s. . hos aes vas $3,617 $3,559 —I% 
DruMR Seis cvunses 3,980 4,017 +1% 
TORN eases au phe 4,777 4,765 0% 
sahil PAN Sey cob aiesse ss 4.476 4,501 0% 
Oy eee ve since 4,624 4,807 +4%, 
Wash- |. 
First five months ..... $21,474 $21,649 +1% 
be 4,676 
Bas ing Solace o ve 4,161 
el ipa Sk alain alae 4,452 
September .......... 4,098 
ulphur Aes 4,425 
November ........... 4,615 
nade, December ........... 4,982 
PP ks $52,883 
enver, 
D.¢. TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
dilton, cas Pateesasesd = 2 1 The man who has earned the key of 
EEE. “pace co sict ee 6 s 1 
oe re 586 634 +8%, the Chartered Life Underwriter finds 
Se Mies a ekius = yee “" new prestige among his clients, his 
0, Ill. io hie teppei A associates and the public at large. He 
sie 4 | occas oon $2,948 0% also finds a deep personal satisfaction 
eg | Re 558 in the knowledge that he is better 
. ee: re eeseeeeens we equipped, through broad technical and 
New ao Rel Oot 587 academic training, to provide profes- 
WIEN CS bbw wa weies 550 : +3 ; 
livia, | MOCO cc scce ct 480 sional underwriting service. R 
Year ieeeeeeeee eee $6,880 The Jefferson Standard encourages 
and supports the Chartered Life Under- 
; TOTAL ne writer movement. For many years the 
ONUM ck decakes sea : y ° ° ° 
Febru ape sees 1110 897 +2 Company has shared liberally with its 
ep vebswessseens ‘aoe ai ie agents the cost of participating in the 
~ Wee eesceeet we see e pe 
Ps Rey Het gt 1,053 ri * 59, C.L.U. program. Today the C.L.U. des- 
eS i ion i i ver. 
and | First five months ..... $5,386 $7,952 3aT%, ignation is more important than e 
hal MING Fee aa acon cone 1,038 
Sly ee 1,425 
UT AC SAS taeee 1,061 
September ........... 1,060 
Thig | OctoBer:..ssssc. ss 1,218 
November ..........- 1,664 
December ........... 1,793 ¢ ersoll dll 
1am- Year r 5 See LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Home Office Greemboro. NC 
Lana | Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Represents The 
Soli. | ‘includes fedividual poltctes weit ; These te idmaresin 
ze - u Cc written on . 
| 2 amounted to $209,90,000 in the first five months of 1961 and $317°000,000 te 
: t Includes $2,151,000,000 railroad employee group. OVER TWO BILLION DOLLARS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 
Vows For August, 1961 9 
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Member Companies 

THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY 

NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. J. 
THE YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
SEABOARD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NIAGARA INSURANCE COMPANY (BERMUDA) LIMITED 
ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
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Strength « Service # Dependability 
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1853 
1855 
1874 
1850 
1875 
1866 
1852 
1909 
1926 
1929 
1959 
1906 
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e°¢ Despite the many scientific ad- 
vances of our day it is still possible 
to avoid living to A Ripe Old Age. 











The key to an early end is complete 


disregard of the temperate life. 
When anything troubles you simply 
attribute it to old age and you will 
probably never have to worry about 
old age. On page 18 we are pub- 
lishing an article which describes 
several of the more common ways 
of avoiding the aging process. 


ee¢¢ Insurance companies, of neces- 
sity, go to great lengths to develop 
definitions which they believe to be 
clear and definite. This is not a 
simple task since they must be clear, 
brief and simple yet at the same 
time meet the demands of the agency 
force of saleability and still protect 
the company from unjustified claims. 
Then when all these tests have been 
met, the drafters of the definition 
can never be entirely sure how it 
will be interpreted by the courts. 
Disability Definitions on page 20 in- 
cludes some general observations on 
the scope of the problem, some 
speculations as to future develop- 
ments and a few unusual cases and 
situations. 


eee The Life Insurance Company 
Income Tax Act of 1959 undertook 
a wholly new way of taxing a life 
insurance company. Experience un- 
der it is still somewhat limited. Per- 
haps as one tax expert holds, the 
Vew Tax Regulations once again 
demonstrate the affection of Con- 
gress for accountants and lawyers. 
He feels, for reasons outlined in the 
article on page 25, that the statute is 
sure to become a fertile breeder of 
controversy and litigation. 
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eee The accident and health insur- 
ance business has been criticized for 
contributing to rising medical costs 
by providing broad benefits and, at 
the same time, for selling inadequate 
programs. The Rising Cost of 
Health Care is a matter of true 
concern to all underwriters in this 
field. They are explored in the ar- 
ticle on page 33. If enough of these 
facts were understood by enough 
people, there would be general agree- 
ment that voluntary health insurance 
ts the best way to pay for necessary 
health care, even though costs do 
rise. Under governmental insurance 
there could be even less control over 
costs and, equally if not more im- 
portantly, less control over quality. 


eee An insurance company’s best 
competitive point is the quality of 
the service it offers. Each company 
should, therefore, seize any oppor- 
tunity to increase its potential to 
serve the public. On page 41 we 
are presenting the story of one com- 
pany that took advantage of a new 
process and found that the result 
was Doubled Output. 


eee What is the subtle shading of 
character that makes one man execu- 
tive material and the other simply 
a congenital low man on the big 
business totem pole. Each top ex- 
ecutive asks his young employees, in 
his own way, “Are You Executive 
Caliber?” There are several basic 
personality traits which distinguish 
the potential executive from his as- 
sociates but there are also, according 
to the author of the article on page 
50, various ways of making sure you 
answer the bosses question with a 
convincing “yes.” 


eee Each day brings new advances 
in Data Transmission. This is a 
field which attracts new producers 
and stimulates veterans to. try their 
hand at a new product which will 
facilitate this highly technical opera- 
tion. Outlined on page 52 are sev- 
eral of the new systems available 
as well as those which may be in 
production in the near future. 


eee There is probably no business 
in this country that has a greater 
stake in the preservation of a sound 
dollar and the prevention of inflation 
than life insurance. A threat of in- 
flation evidences itself through an 
increased demand for term insurance 
as compared with plans including an 
investment feature, the packaging of 
term insurance and shares of mutual 
funds and the advocacy of variable 
annuities, But the article on /nfla- 
tion and Life Insurance on page 61 
does not limit itself to our industry 
and special interests. 


eee The sale of insurance demands 
a certain degree of emotional re- 
sponse from the prospect. The sales- 
man must help the buyer recognize 
the greater utility of an intangible 
promising future benefits over a con- 
crete something offering present 
pleasures. To do this he must rely 
on both rational and non-rational 
appeals. Even the use of certain 
words may be one of the Emotional 
Factors which will result in a sale. 
On page 70 an authority on market- 
ing points out the advantage of the 
salesman’s doing the critical think- 
ing for his client and then, in a 
moral and ethical way, appealing 
directly to his subconscious mind. 


eee Although advertising remains 
one of our largest industries, the im- 
portance of the advertising man de- 
creases as the product becomes more 
expensive and its purchase more 
complex. A life insurance policy falls 
into the expensive-complex category 
and Life Insurance Advertising is, 
therefore, of secondary importance 
to direct selling. The ad man’s func- 
tion in selling life insurance is an 
indirect one in which his chief re- 
sponsibility is creating a favorable 
atmosphere for the agent. The ad- 
vertising man who sells soap, sells 
it; the life insurance ad man sells 
saleability. See page 81. 
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Fifty years of service to our fellow Americans, brought to you stind 
by what we believe to be the most outstanding salesmen in the industry. Be oaial 
your insurance needs individual or business, your friendly Pan-American gro 
| 9 | i - | 9 6 | representative can serve you best. Call him with confidence, for the best in pret 
insurance and service. 
A i if C 
Pan-American Life Insurance ompany| | 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 2 A MUTUAL COMPANY . 
mel 
Offices in the Following Cities to Serve You aa 
UNITED STATES LATIN AMERICA NLC 
Birmingham, Alabama Columbus, Georgia Jackson, Mississippi Ridgeland, South Carolina Bogota, Colombia Cas 
Florence, Alabama Waycross, Georgia Clayton (St. Louis), Missouri Chattanooga, Tennessee Barranquilla, pul 
Gadsden, Alabama Chicago, Illinois Kansas City, Missouri Memphis, Tennessee Colombia 
Mobile, Alabama Washington, Illinois Newark, New Jersey Nashville, Tennessee Bucaramanga, a ¢ 
‘Tuscaloosa, Alabama Fort Wayne, Indiana Trenton, New Jerse Abilene, Texas Colombia col 
Phoenix, Arizona Indianapolis, Indiana Raleigh, North Carolina Amarillo, Texas Cali, Colombia 
Blytheville, Arkansas Muncie, Indiana Athens, Ohio Austin, Texas Ibagué, Colombia of 
Little Rock, Arkansas Kansas City, Kansas Canton, Ohio Beaumont, Texas Manizales, Colombia 
Marvell, Arkansas Manhattan, Kansas Cincinnati, Ohio Corpus Christi, Texa, Medellin, Colombia 
Denver, Colorado Wichita, Kansas Cleveland, Ohio Dallas, Texas Guayaquil, Ecuador pa 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida Hopkinsville, Kentucky Columbus, Ohio El Paso, Texas Quito, Ecuador 
Jacksonville, Florida Lexington, Kentucky Lima, Ohio Fort Worth, Texas San Salvador, ne 
Lakeland, Florida Louisville, Kentucky Newark, Ohio Houston, Texas El Salvador th 
jeeebary, Florida Alexandria, Louisiana Toledo, Ohio Lubbock, Texas Guatemala City, 
Miami, Florida : Baton Rouge, Louisiana Zanesville, Ohio Odessa, Texas Guatemala ch 
Miami Shores, Florida Lafayette, Louisiana Oklahoma City, Oklahoma San Antonio, Texas é Tegucigalpa, Honduras ; 
Orlando, Florida Lake Charles, Louisiana Tulsa, Oklahoma Shiner, Texas ’ Managua, Nicaragua Sa 
Pensacola, Florida Monroe, Louisiana Indiana, Pennsylvania ler, Texas Panaméd, " 
Tallahassee, Florida Natchitoches, Louisiana Johnstown, Pennsylvania ichita Falls, Texas Rep. de Panama 
Tampa, Florida : New Orleans, Louisiana Meadville, Pennsylvania Norfolk, Virginia Santurce, Puerto Rico Se 
West Palm Beach, Florida Shreveport; Louisiana Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Elkins, West Virginia Ciudad Trujillo, 
Atlanta, Georgia Annapolis, Maryland Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Nitro, West Virginia Rep. Dominicana 
Augusta, Georgia Silver Spring, Maryland Florence, South Carolina Parkersburg, West Virginia 


Caracas, Venezuela 









T IS ALWAYs Goop when a meeting place is arranged 

for the exchange of ideas in our business, and this is 
jarticularly desirable when the exchange is between field 
and home office. While many companies have excellent 
communication, formal and informal, between the home 
office and field, an industry-wide medium has been lack- 
ng. The Company-Field Relations Committee of the 
‘American Life Convention and the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America and the corresponding committee 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters supply 
such a lack. 
At the first meeting of the committees in May it was 
agreed, “that the purpose of their meetings was to ex- 
‘change information and viewpoints to the end that 
‘each group would better understand the other’s reac- 
‘tions and attitudes.” It was also understood that, “no 
attempt would be made to deal with specific grievances 
‘or with relationships of individual companies and their 
agents, but only with concepts of a broad, industry- 
wide nature.” 

In the spirit of this concept an entire day was given 
to the discussion of two general problems: the trend 
toward the excessive replacement of existing policies 
and the improvement of the morale of the field forces. 
No doubt the committees, in their future joint meetings, 
will discuss other broad areas of common interest to the 
home office and field. 

Replacement is indeed a major problem within the 

/ industry. It has not yet become a public relations prob- 









































lem because the technical nature of the business hides 
the deleterious effect of replacement from the policy- 
-_ holders at large. Influences for replacement are so 
y. Be strong that some people are growing pessimistic about 
control of this rambunctious child which seems to be 


prican : ; aR te ; 
a oe growing into a Frankenstein’s monster. Pessimism is 
premature, but strong action is overdue. 
| 
Ly Legislation Is Inadequate 


Anti-twisting legislation, it was agreed at the confer- 
ence, has proved inadequate to deal with the problem. 
:1:ca} Most people in the business would say that this is the 
case. Can legislation have an effect in an area where the 
public, companies, and agents are being conditioned to 
a climate of replacement? We think it can, but before 
considering legislation, let us look at some of the causes 
4 of the replacement problem. 

a Replacement has become a problem because the com- 
oJ panies have responded to a desire for larger amounts of 
new business by promoting new forms of coverage— 
the family policy, financed insurance, specials, and 
cheaper by the dozen, and because they have used the 


juras 


ua same advertising techniques in promoting these new 
“products” which have proved so effective in generating 
Hew sales of other products which the North American pub- 
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Replacement 


lic desires. Some people with long memories recall a 
time when appliances lasted and when planned obsoles- 
cence of supposedly durable products did not take a 
large part of disposable income. But most buyers are 
used to the idea that what they buy will require ex- 
pensive service and will have to be replaced in a few 
years ; they have been led to believe that the new model 
is better than the old, even where the old is still service- 
able. This precept is taught them every day in news- 
paper and magazine advertising and all day long over 
radio and television. Where life insurance company ad- 
vertisers have joined this parade of new product adver- 
tising they cannot blame the public for assuming the 
corollary that old policies have become obsolete. 


Lost Roots of Loyalty 


Lest some people may think that the cult of new-is- 
good, old-is-obsolescent is confined to material goods 
alone, we might point out that savings banks now have a 
field day on several dates a year when accounts switch to 
take advantage of slightly different rates of interest or 
simply of gifts offered to new depositors. We must 
accept the fact that a large part of the public has lost 
roots of loyalty in its purchasing or savings habits. 

To outline the problem in this way is to suggest some 
possible solutions. If life companies are to control re- 
placement they must devote a considerable amount of 
national advertising to selling the fact that life insurance 
is different from other products in that the older policy 
is usually better for the policyholder who owns it than 
the new product, however it is jazzed up. This runs 
counter to the training and experience of most people 
writing advertising copy, but the companies are never- 
theless responsible for what is published under their 
name and at their expense. 

A second step is to make replacement actually un- 
economic for the informed policyholder. As things stand 
now, there are probably some cases where a policyholder 
may be validly attracted into the dropping of one or 
more old policies in order to take advantage of a lower 
premium rate available through graded premiums. 
Companies should have sufficient ingenuity to devise 
some way of making him an attractive offer in the form 
of a change which will keep his insurance in force in the 
old company. Certainly where a policyholder has bought 
more than one policy in a company his loyalty should 
be rewarded with at least as good a proposal as a new 
policyholder of the same age could receive in the same 
company. 

Finally, new legislation is required to make it certain 
that the policyholder who is asked to surrender old in- 
surance for new is supplied with all the facts necessary 
to make a decision in accordance with his interests. 
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Mention in a group of people that you have a pain in your side, and 
you will frequently be deluged with diagnoses. Articles on medical 
science appear frequently in lay publications. Private citizens some- 
times seem to know more about what’s wrong with you than your 
own doctor. 


The day may also be coming when private citizens seem to know 
more about life insurance than you do. Informative articles on life 
insurance are much in evidence. Businessmen hear about life 
insurance from their lawyers, accountants, and bankers. 


This is all to the good for agents who know their business and have 
kept up with developments through on-going study. In general, the 
more a client knows about life insurance, the more he appreciates 
its unique values—and the more likely he is to buy. 


This new-found knowledge of life insurance is not so good, however, 
for the agent who has not kept on learning. His prospects may not 


just seem to know more than he does. They may actually have 
outgrown him. 


General American Life provides for its fieldmen comprehensive, 
on-going training, climaxed with the Chartered Life Underwriter 


program. The company encourages its career men to qualify for the 
coveted CLU designation. 


In life insurance ...as in other businesses ... more learning does 
not necessarily mean more earning. But it does mean a better chance 
for claiming both the tangible and intangible rewards that are the 
heritage of the conscientious, professional life underwriter. 


A statement of philosophy and practice of 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


CSSD GENERA COMPANY ST. 


LOoOuiIS 
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IP \HE SHARES OF MAJOR life insurance companies 
f tem during June for the ninth month in a row. 
Although demand slackened somewhat during the early 
part of the month, investor interest perked up during the 
last week of June and Best’s Life Stock Index climbed 
to a new all time high of 275.3, which is an increase of 
4.5% for the month. Our Index now stands 42.6% 
above the year-end close of 193.0 and 60.6% over the 
October figure of 171.4 from which the current advance 


Life Insuranee Stocks 


Of the thirty stocks in the study below, all advanced 
for both the first quarter and the first half of 1961 with 
only two showing moderate declines during the second 
quarter. Beneficial Standard had posted the largest in- 
crease, leaping 114.5%. Two other companies’ stocks 
that were in heavy demand, more than doubling, were 
Republic National Life (109.0%) and Business Men’s 
Assurance (104.1%) for the first six months. Showing 
gains of more than 80% are: United States Life, Com- 








commenced. monwealth Life, Government Employees Life and Bank- 


ers National Life. 








Market Bid Prices % Change 
Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Ist 2nd Ist 
1960 1961 1961 Quar. Quar. Half 
I NE GAC ieee wks $ 96! $ 101 $ 1171, 49 16.3 22.1 
American National ..... 7% 12 UA 57.4 4.2 50.8 
Bankers National ...... 22 281/, 40 28.4 41.6 81.8 
Beneficial Standard ... 15'/p 22% 33, 46.0 47.0 114.5 
Business Men's Assur. ... 42\/, 66 ab? 56.2 30.7 104.1 
California-Western ...... 50 b56 75 23.2 33.9 65.0 
Commonwealth Life ....... 21 29% 391, 41.1 32.5 86.9 
Connecticut General .. 5 vice c208 226 4.5 8.7 13.6 
Continental Assurance ... 181 243 di60 34.3 -1.0 32.9 
ON EOS 55 nabesn's 77 100% al02 30.8 26.6 65.6 
Government Employees .. 64 83 118 29.7 42.2 84.4 
_ * Gee ie seae 19/4 23% 27 23.4 13.7 40.3 
Jefferson Standard ....... 42!/2 56%, 62%, 33.5 9.7 465 
Kansas City Life .... . 4,330 1,630 1,970 22.6 20.9 48.1 
Liberty National ..... é' 59 e5l 70!/p 15.3 38.2 59.3 
Life and Casualty .... + 16'/, 18%, 22%, 16.2 17.9 36.9 
Life of Virginia ..... ; 55! *77'/2 87 45.2 12.3 63.0 
Lincoln National .... 226 gli2 125 23.9 11.6 38.3 
Monumental Life ... 57 66!/, 74 16.7 11.3 29.8 
National Life & Acc. , 115'/2 138 177 19.5 28.2 53.2 
North American Life . 141, bl4% 19 11.9 28.8 44.1 
Philadelphia Life .... 55//, b55 75 9.2 36.4 48.9 
Quaker City Life ... 44 h47!/2 58\/, 13.4 22.6 39.0 
Republic National Life 33'/ 47 70 40.3 48.9 109.0 
"Se 88 97 112 k10.2 k20.5 k32.8 
Southwestern Life .... — 53 75 91 41.5 21.3 71.7 
NS Se ee ee 92%, 109 121, 18.2 11.5 31.7 
United Insurance (lll.) .... 31% 43! 54 36.5 24.1 69.4 
United States Life ..... ; 424% j60 j69'/, 41.6 39.0 96.8. 
West Coast Life ........ 31 35!/, 49 14.5 38.0 58.1 . 
Index and Averages ...... 193.0 236.5 275.3 22.5 16.4 42.6 


Footnotes: After stock dividends and splits as follows: (a) 25%; (b) 10%; (c) 100%; (d) 
50%; (e) 334%: (f) 4%: (g) 2 for | and 25%; (h) 5%; (j) 20%: (k) Adjusted for is- 
suance of new stock in June. 








Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday morning, fresh, concise authori- 
tative reports on al/ current happenings of essential interest that have transpired 
during the week in the insurance industry. 

Legal decisions, policy changes, production figures and stock offerings in concise, 
accurate form to save you reading time are just samples of the kind of necessary, 
vital information you get continually from BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 
Published in two separate and distinct editions, the Life and the Fire and Casualty, 
BEST'S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is a weekly must for outstanding company execu- 
tives and forward-looking agents. 


A subscription to either edition costs twenty dollars annually. 
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75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 
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Restricted Stock Option Plans by 
James F. Norton 


The book is designed to demon- 
strate the need for additional life in- 
surance protection which is faced by 
corporate executives who are partici- 
pating in a restricted stock option 
plan. It presents a fresh answer to 
the executive who thinks that his 
needs are fulfilled through the fringe 
benefits of his company, such as large 
amounts of group life, profit sharing, 
deferred compensation, etc. 

The restricted stock option is be- 
coming increasingly popular with 
companies and key men faced with 
the tax problems involved in build- 
ing a retirement estate. However, 
as this book demonstrates, such a 
plan unsecured by sufficient insur- 
ance to cover the option would rep- 
resent doubtful security indeed. 


27 pps. $.65 per copy; less in 
quantity. Published by Research 
and Review Service, 123 West 
North Street, Indianapolis 9, Indi- 
ana, 


How To Get The Most Out Of 
(Medical and Hospital Benefit Plans, 
by Ruth and Edward Brecher 


Creation of labor-management 
community councils to help improve 
medical and hospital care and con- 
tain the rising cost of health care 
plans—now estimated to cost in- 
dustry and workers about $4-billion 
a year—is one of the concepts ad- 
vanced in this new book, sponsored 
by the Foundation on Employee 
Health, Medical Care and Welfare, 
Inc. The book, which explores the 
complex problems currently facing 
the purchasers of employee health 
benefits, is the result of a three-day 
conference attended by forty-two 
experts from management, labor, 
hospitals, medicine, universities and 
insurance organizations. 

This book reviews such methods 
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publications 


of improving hospital and medical 
care as committees to discourage 
over-utilization, relative value scales 
for medical fees, benefit provisions 
for out patients so as to avoid un- 
necessary hospitalization, and closer 
labor-management relations with 
state insurance commissioners. 


166 pps. $2.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. 


Clerical Skills Manual 


This manual, report no, 13 of 
LOMA’s Personnel Administration 
Committee, outlines the principles of 
clerical training, and also lists the 
sources of help available when a 
company is considering the training 
of clerical personnel. 

The intent of this report is not to 
furnish an entire training program, 
but to outline some guideposts for 
companies that may encounter train- 
ing problems. The report covers file 
training, typist training, machine 
transcription training, stenographic 
training, calculating machine train- 
ing, and telephone training. 


37 pps. $1.50 to LOMA members ; 
$3.00 to non-members. Published by 
the Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, 110 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Tested Selling Tips from Around the 
World by Elmer Wheeler 


It is true, says the author of this 
book, that salesmanship has attained 
its finest flower in the U.S.A., but 
the American salesman can still learn 
much from his counterparts around 
the world who have developed ideas 
and innovations which have not yet 
been heard of or tried in this coun- 
try. 
Mr. Wheeler has traveled around 
the world to find out how salesmen 
operate in England, France, Ger- 
many, Japan, and a host of other 


countries. He has brought back some 
unique new sales methods which will 
appeal to the aggressive salesniay 
looking for something really new. 


236 pps. $4.95 per copy. Pub. 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Enole- 
wood, Cliffs, N. J. 


Doctors, Patients and Health Insur. 
ance, by Herman R. Somers and 
Anne R. Somers 


This new book represents a close 
look at the problems besetting the 
buyers of health insurance today as 
a result of the spectacular achieve- 
ments in science and_ technology 
since World War II, which have re- 
sulted in longer life expectancy and 
better medical care. According to 
the authors, despite the recent ad- 
vances in medicine, the amount of 
illness and disability is increasing, 
while private health insurance, which 
has enjoyed a phenomenal recent 
growth, is challenged by rising ex- 
pectations, spiralling costs and pub- 
lic discontent. They also state that, 
as doctors become more effective 
and increase their productivity, the 
supply of physicians becomes more 
scarce, and they have less time for 
the individual patient, relying in- 
creasingly on colleagues and sup- 
porting medical services. 

While, owing to the complex na- 
ture of the problems, no concrete 
solutions are offered, this book ad- 
dresses itself to such questions as: 
How can the citizen make sense of 
these paradoxical developments? 
What are the alternative means of 
dealing with the controversial prob- 
lems that have arisen? And, how 
does one evaluate the prospective 
merits of the alternative solutions? 
The book commences with an out- 
line of the changing character of 
medical practice, the modern hos- 
pital and the drug industry; and 
then goes on to take a close look 
at the medical consumer, with his 
longer life expectancy, new patterns 
of illness, new expectations and new 
demands. The various financing 
plans now available are also closely 
analysed. 


576 pps. $7.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The Brookings Institution, 
1775 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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National Life’s outstanding Ordinary Life Policy 
Insur. is now available for high-paid executive talent. 


‘S and 
Supplements National's flexible, economical 


ABC-YRT pension plan. 
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OULD YOU LIKE to leave this 

good earth before your time? 
It’s easy. All you need to do is 
follow some simple rules, furnished 
by Mutual Of New York and based 
upon reports on some of the more 
than 1,000,000 people MONY in- 
sures. “By following these rules 
diligently and conscientiously,” says 
a company expert, “experience has 
shown that you will never grow old.” 


Most Important 


The first, and most important 
thing to remember is: never consult 
a physician. If you want advice, 
listen to the neighborhood know-it- 
all. 

If you develop a little pain in the 
chest, or your eyes start to fog up, 
or your hearing begins to fade, or 
you get frequent headaches, don’t 
waste money seeing a doctor. Just 
bide your time. It will probably 
pass. If it doesn’t, attribute it to 
old age. (In fact, attribute any ail- 
ment to old age—even if you are 
16.) 

Emotional health must be ignored 
as studiously as physical health. 
About half the people who seek 
medical attention suffer from ail- 
ments caused or aggravated by long 
emotional stress, says MONY’s 
medical department. 

At your job (and off), work like 
a demon. Never relax. Never get 
away from it all—your time will 
come quickly enough. 
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Shortchanged by the grocer? In- 
sulted by a waitress? Chastised by 
the boss? Did the neighborhood 
problem child break your window 
again ? Don’t blow your stack. Bottle 
everything up. Sulk. Don’t worry 
about finding some sensible way to 
free those pent-up emotions. The 
human body is a wonderful machine. 
Eventually it will free your bottled- 
up emotions for you, all at once... 
and you'll have a nervous break- 
down. (One person in 13 has one.) 

Seriously, though, and all kidding 
aside, it is easy to make your exit 
prematurely—too easy. Carelessness 
with your health is one way. Acci- 
dents (which killed 85,000 Ameri- 
cans last year) are another. Yet 
accidents are more the result of 
being downright silly than of taking 
unusual risks. [lor example: one 
policyholder last year forgot he had 
installed a glass door in his shower 
and so walked right through it! 


Many Examples 


Here are other examples, culled 
from MONY’s claim reports, of 
people who momentarily stopped 
thinking, and lived—or didn’t live— 
to regret it. 





A motorist’s car skidded off the 
road and into some sand. The driver 
jacked it up, then slid under it to 
lay some blankets for traction. De- 
ciding the car wasn’t high enough, 
the driver reached out from under 
the car to raise the jack—and the 
jack slipped. 


Fireworks 


One young man was celebrating 
the Fourth of July with fireworks. 
He touched off a Roman candle, 
which he had aimed away from him- 
self, but it backfired. All 10 balls 
hit him in the stomach. He died. 

A power-boat owner—and self- 
styled mechanic—sat down on the 
motor while holding the hot line 
from the battery charger. The motor 
was a perfect ground—and the bat 
tery charger did the rest. 


One policyholder proved you can 
run into an electrical hazard even if 
you own a sailboat. He kept the mast 
up while he was loading his sailboat 
on its trailer. The mast bumped into 
an overhead power line, and the 
electricity ran down the guy wires 
and into the man loading the boat. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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FREDERICK G. MEHLMAN 
Attorney, National Life 
Insurance Company 


HE SUBJECT OF disability bene- 

fits in general is so extensive 
that all that can be included in this 
paper are some general observations 
pertaining to the scope of the prob- 
lem, speculation as to its future de- 
velopment and reference to a few 
unusual cases and situations which 
may serve to emphasize the extent 
to which courts will go in interpret- 
ing language which at least ought to 
be clear and unambiguous, 

The history of total and permanent 
disability income provisions has been 
one of trouble and uncertainty.’ It 
has been expensive and during the 
early 1930’s many companies writing 
such insurance suffered very sub- 
stantial losses. The difficulties which 
have accompanied the writing of such 
insurance have been attributed to 
several sources, among which are 
inadequate rate structures, improper 
underwriting procedures and stand- 
ards, extreme adverse economic con- 
ditions and a coverage under the 
definition of total and permanent 
disability which was too liberal, both 
as adopted by some companies in an 
attempt to meet competition and as 
judicially interpreted. 

These recitations require little 
documentation to support them. Per- 


1A review of some of them is contained in 
an article by J. Edward Day on “Legal Prob- 
lems in Disability Insurance,” which appeared 
in the January 1957 issue of The Insurance Law 
Journal. 
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haps it will suffice to mention that 
in 1931 the American Life Conven- 
tion distributed a questionnaire to 
companies writing disability income 
insurance in which, among other 
questions, they were asked this: 
“Are you satisfied with the disability 
income situation as it now exists?” 
Of 108 companies which replied to 
this question, 101 answered in the 
negative. Insofar as what constitutes 
total and permanent disability is con- 
cerned, the situation has not changed 
substantially during the ensuing 
years, although the multiplicity of 
decisions on the subject does furnish 
more precise guide lines and pro- 
longs the time required for research, 


Hopeless and Helpless 


The language of the definitions 
used by most companies seems to 
say that to receive disability benefits 
an insured must be “hopeless and 
helpless.” However, the courts 
throughout the country, in what we 
believe is every jurisdiction, have in 
varying degrees said that these defi- 
nitions do not mean “hopeless and 
helpless” at all but instead mean 
something different. 

As a result there have been de- 
mands for a new definition which will 
clearly and simply state (especially 
so that agents and prospects can 
understand it) what the courts have 
said is really meant by the existing 
definition. Such demands seem rea- 
sonable. However, they are not easily 
satisfied. What at first impression 


RBITTAY 


may not seem an especially difficult 
task can prove to be a rather exten- 
sive and involved project. For ex- 
ample, what the actuaries want a 
definition to say is often, according 
to the field forces, completely un- 
marketable. Moreover, if it deviates 
in any particular from present stand- 
ard language, law departments may 
state that while they can anticipate 
what a court will say is meant by 
language which has heretofore been 
used, it is impossible to predict with 
confidence what a court will say is 
meant by some new definition. There 
is always present the very real fear 
that whatever changes may be made, 
the courts are likely to place a more 
liberal interpretation on them than 
the company adopting the definition 
intended. There are two factors of 
particular importance which enter 
into all of these considerations. One 
is that commencing with the early 
1940’s there has been a period of 
very nearly full employment. The 
other is the disability benefit pro- 
vided by Social Security. 

We can only speculate as to what 
demands and pressures will be placed 
on life insurers issuing disability 
riders should our economy approach 
again anything such as existed in 
the early 1930’s. If this should occur, 
there will be an additional considera- 
tion not present during the 1930’s. 
Virtually the entire working force 
of the country will be conditioned 
to Social Security and, as far as the 
problem with which this paper is 
concerned, to the increasingly liber- 
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alized disability coverage which it 
provides. 

Would not an insured who is able 
to qualify for disability under Social 
Security consider that he is equally 
entitled to benefits under his life 
insurance policies? To what avail 
would it be to point out that the 
definitions and therefore the cover- 
ages are different? Moreover, as- 
suming plaintiff’s counsel to be astute 
enough to overcome such rules of 
evidence as might prevent a jury 
from learning that Social Security is 
providing disability benefits, would 
the jury appreciate any fine distinc- 
tions between definitions of disability 
and return a verdict for a private 
insurer ? 


Social Security Benefits 


Recently in our company we found 
an increasing reference in disability 
claim papers to the fact that the 
claimant has applied for and is re- 
ceiving Social Security disability 
benefits. Thus far it has caused no 
problems for us, but it could if the 
Social Security definition should be- 
come more liberal than at present, 
either through legislation, adminis- 
trative policy or court construction. 

It is only since January 1, 1957, 
that disability income has been avail- 
able under Social Security. Origi 
nally this provided for the payment 
of benefits only to those persons who 
attained 50 years of age.? Most life 
companies terminate income cover- 


2 42 U.S.C.A. 423; P.L. 84-880. 
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age at age 55. Thus there was only 
a five year period where coverage 
was concurrent. However, as of 
November 1, 1960, income disability 
benefits have become available to 
everyone under 65 who is covered 
by Social Security.® 

This problem was pointed up by 
Edward J. Schmuck in an article 
commenting on the efforts being 
made in the 1950 Social Security Act 
Amendments to include a disability 
provision. He stated: 
“Permanent and total disability, 
however, may be viewed in a differ- 
ent light when considered as a part 
of social legislation designed to ease 
the burdens of the unfortunate needy 
person. This is particularly true 
when qualification for a contribution 
from the Federal Treasury is in- 
volved in the local determination of 
whether an individual is permanently 
and totally disabled. Thus, there 
could evolve, under the new Social 
Security Act provisions, concepts 
and interpretations of permanent and 
total disability varying materially 
from those normally applied for in- 
surance purposes but threatening, 
through common acceptance or pub- 
lished administrative or court deci- 
sions, to directly affect the insurance 
business.” 4 

Turning now to the definition 
adopted by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, we find that the follow- 


3 42 U.S.C.A. 423; P.L. 86-778. 
hg Edward J. Schmuck, “Developments under 
the 1950 Social Security Act Amendments,” De- 
cember 11, 1951, X L.1.C. 761, 778. 
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ing has been in effect since January 
1, 1957: 

“The term ‘disability’ means inabil- 
ity to engage in any substantial gain- 
ful activity by reason of any medi- 
cally determinable physical or men- 
tal impairment which can be ex- 
pected to result in death or to be of 
long-continued and indefinite dura- 
tion.” > 


Difficult to Determine 


Congress anticipated a certain 
amount of difficulty with the Social 
Security definition. The Senate 
Committee on Finance, reporting 
favorably on the amendments of 
1956 in which were included this 
definition, commented that : 

“These conditions for payment are 
much more difficult to determine. 
Monthly disability benefits have a 
completely different nature as com- 
pared with the present provisions 
for old-age benefits and survivor 
benefits. Lack of objectivity in de- 
termination of disability makes it 
both easier for the claimant to main- 


_ tain, and harder for the administra- 


tion to deny, the presence of qualify- 
ing disability.” ® 
It is especially significant in rela 
tion to the views expressed previ 
ously in this paper and those of Mr. 
Schmuck which have been quoted 
(Continued on the next page) 


5 42 U.S.C.A. 416; 42 U.S.C.A. 423; P.L. 84- 
880. 


6 U. S. Code Congressional and Administrative 
News, 84th Congress, Second Session, 1956, Vol. 
3, page 3879. 
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that the Senate Committee included 
the following in its report: 

“Difficulties in determining eligibil- 
ity, and other factors, lead to un- 
certainty as to the future costs of a 
cash disability program. Cost esti- 
mates in the field of disability bene- 
fits, as pointed out by the Chief 
Actuary of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, are subject to a wider 
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range of variation than are estimates 
for other types of benefits. The basic 
cost estimates which have been pre- 
sented to the committee were based 
on high employment conditions ; un- 
der low employment conditions, the 
cost would be significantly higher.” 
(Italics added)* 

Although from a legal standpoint 
there should be no change in the 
situations which entitle an insured to 
benefits under a particular definition, 
here is important recognition that 
the state of the economy can make a 
real and significant difference. 

With this background it is inter- 
esting to observe what the courts 
have been doing to this definition. 
First, they have made it a point to 
investigate the legislative history and 
official statements which led up to 
the adoption of the definition. 

In Adams v. Fleming, 173 Fed. 

Supp. 873 (D. C. Vt., 1959), the 
Federal District Court considered 
this definition and awarded benefits 
to a claimant suffering from a serious 
sinus condition. The Court quoted 
the following statement of the Social 
Security Department made at cer- 
tain Congressional hearings when the 
enactment of this definition was un- 
der consideration : 
“Substantial gainful activity means 
the performance of substantial serv- 
ices with reasonable regularity in 
some competitive employment or 
self-employment. It relates to the 
range of activities the individual can 
perform * * * complete helplessness 
is not necessary to a finding of an 
allowable disability. Sporadic or in- 
frequent activity would not neces- 
sarily establish ability to engage in 
substantial gainful activity.” ® 


Decision Reversed 


Upon appeal to the United States 
Court of Appeals (276 Fed. (2nd) 
901, C.A. 2, 1960), the decision was 
reversed on the ground that as a 
matter of law the evidence did not 
justify awarding benefits. The Court 
said: 

“There are undoubtedly millions of 
people suffering daily from some 
infirmity : those who go to work with 


‘TU. S. Code Congressional and Administrative 
News, 84th Congress, Second Session, 1956, Vol. 
3, page 3880. 





8 Hearings on H.R. 7225 before the Committee 
on Finance, U. S. Senate, 84th Congress, Second 
Session, page 43. 


sinus conditions in varying degrees; 
those whose arthritic and rheumatic 
symptoms flare up and subside ; those 
who are afflicted with migraine head- 
aches which seriously affect teni- 
porarily their ability to work; and 
those who suffer from various spinal 
ailments and discomforts. None of 
these persons can be said to be unable 
‘to engage in any substantial gainful 
activity.’ ” 


Back Condition 


In the case of Teeter v. Flemming, 

270 Fed. (2nd) 871 (C.A. 7, 1959), 
the court upheld a decision of the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern Division of Indiana hold- 
ing an applicant to be entitled to 
the “disability freeze.” The applicant 
had a severe back condition which, 
according to medical testimony, 
“might have made it dangerous for 
him to continue any longer with the 
work he was doing.” The court 
placed the following interpretation 
on the definition of total and perma- 
nent disability : 
“The Social Security statute does 
not require applicant to be com- 
pletely helpless, but to be unable to 
engage in substantial and gainful ac- 
tivity (commensurate with his age, 
educational attainments, training ex- 
perience, mental and physical capac- 
ities) by reason of a medically 
determinable physical or mental im- 
pairment.” 

For additional cases reference may 
be had to: 

Corn v. Flemming, 184 Fed. Supp. 
490 (D.C.S.D. Fla., 1960); Sebby 
v. Flemming, 183 Fed. Supp. 450, 
(D.C.W.D. Ark., 1960), in which 
the court said: 

“The statute must be given a rea- 
sonable interpretation. It is a re- 
medial statute and must be construed 


liberally.” 
Sobel v. Flemming, 178 Fed. Supp. 
891, (D.C.E.D. Penn., 1959); 


Klimassewski v. Flemming, 176 
Fed. Supp. 927, (D.C.E.D. Penn., 
1959) ; 
Varnado v. Flemming, 175 Fed. 
Supp. 706, (D.C.E.D. La., 1959). 
Looking now at the life insurance 
company problem, the following are 
representative of definitions in gen- 
eral use: 
“The insured shall be deemed to be 
totally disabled only if as a result 
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of bodily injury or disease he (a) is 
incapacitated so as to be prevented 
from engaging in any occupation for 
conipensation, gain or profit, * * *.” ® 
“The insured shall be considered to 
be totally disabled * * * if he has 
become physically or mentally inca- 
pacitated so as to be wholly unable 
to engage in any occupation or pro- 
fession or to perform any work what- 
soever for compensation, gain or 
profit; * * *,” 20 

“* * * total disability is defined 
as a disability of the insured, re- 
sulting from bodily injury or disease, 
which wholly prevents him from en- 
gaging in any and every occupation 
or business for remuneration or 
profit.” 1 

“Total disability means disability 
resulting from bodily injury or dis- 
ease that prevents the insured from 
engaging in any occupation for re- 
muneration or profit * * *,” }* 

“Total disability means complete in- 
capacity of the insured resulting from 
bodily injury or disease, which 
wholly prevents the insured from en- 
gaging in any and every occupation 
and from performing any work for 
remuneration or profit.” 1* 


Totally or Wholly 


Nearly all companies employ the 
words “totally” or “wholly” in much 
the same fashion as they are used 
in the foregoing illustrations. How- 
ever, at least one company has en- 
deavored to establish a standard of 
disability based upon the earning 
capacity of the insured. Such defi- 
nition provides in part that: 

“The insured will be regarded as 
totally disabled when, by reason of 
accidental bodily injury or by sick- 
ness, his average monthly earned 
income for a period of four months 
has not exceeded one-fourth of his 
former earned income (averaged 
monthly for the twelve months im- 
mediately preceding such four 
months) and such disability will be 
(Continued on the next page) 


” National Life Insurance Company, ‘The 
Pectin Handy Guide, 1960, page 603. 


“10 New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
bia" The Spectator Handy Guide, 1960, page 


“il New York Life Insurance Company, The 
Spectator Handy Guide, 1960, page 650. 





12 Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
panys The Spectator Handy Guide, 1960, page 





13 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, The 
Spectator Hand andy Guide, 1960, page 521. mee 
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Definitions—Continued 


regarded as permanent while the 
earned monthly income of the in- 
sured, on account of such injury or 
sickness, does not exceed the said 
one-fourth.” !* 

This definition is followed by a 
further definition of “earned in- 
come.” At least two other companies 
have used the words “substantially 
all of the work pertaining to his 
occupation * * *,” 15 instead of the 
words “wholly” or “total.” It is be- 
lieved that there have been no court 
decisions construing this language. 


Hundreds of Cases 


There are many hundreds of cases 
interpreting the words “wholly” and 
“totally” as meaning “substantially.” 
A summary of the general result 
reached in at least the leading cases 
on this problem is stated as follows, 
commencing on page 39 of “Total 


14 Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
The Spectator Handy Guide, 1960, page 571. 


15 Guardian Life Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica; Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Spectator Handy Guide, pages 363 and 


509. 
{ 





Disability Provisions in Life Insur- 
ance Contracts” : 1° 

“The prevailing view holds that the 
test of total disability is whether or 
not the insured can perform sub- 
stantially the duties of some occupa- 
tion for which he -is qualified by 
reason of his background, training, 
experience, and physical and mental 
capabilities * * *, Since absolute 
helplessness is not a prerequisite to 
substantiate a claim, courts have 
recogiiized that ability of the insured 
to perform minor acts of work should 
not disqualify him. Conversely, if 
the insured can perform substantially 
all the material acts necessary to an 
occupation for which he is suited, 
then he is not totally disabled. In 
the latter case he might be partially 
disabled as distinct from totally dis- 
abled. What quantity of work con- 
stitutes minor or trivial acts as op- 
posed to substantial and material 
acts in connection with an occupa- 
tion depends upon the particular 
facts of the case.” 


16 “Total Disability provisions in Life In- 
surance Contracts,”” by Kenneth W. Herrick, 
published in 1956 ‘for the S. S. Huebner Founda- 
tion for Insurance Education. 
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For an interesting article setting 
forth a number of most unusual and 
extreme interpretations of disability 
definitions, reference may be had to 
“Legal Problems in Disability Insur- 
ance,” by J]. Edward Day." 

There are two remaining defini- 

tions which may be of some interest 
and value in considering this prob- 
lem. One is that used by the Govern- 
ment in its National Service Life 
Insurance policies which provide in 
part as follows: 
“Total disability referred to herein 
is any impairment of mind or body 
which continuously renders it im- 
possible for the disabled person to 
follow any substantially gainful oc- 
cupation.” 


Basis for Definition 


The other is a statement by the 

court in the case of Wiener v. Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, 179 S.W. (2nd) 39 
(Mo., 1944), set forth on page 795 
of Volume XI of Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel Proceedings. 
This is included as an example of 
what might be the basis for a satis- 
factory definition : 
“Accordingly we hold a person is 
totally disabled when he cannot per- 
form in the usual manner enough of 
the substantial and material duties 
of his occupation to be able success- 
fully to continue his occupation or, 
in such a case as this, any gainful 
occupation for which he would be 
fitted.” 


17 The Insurance Law Journal, January 1957. 


From a paper delivered at the Greenbriar, 
White Sulphur Springs meeting of The Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel. 





AGGREGATES 


AGGREGATES OF the 1960 results of 
the more than 1,000 old line legil 
reserve companies in Best’s 1961 
Life Insurance Reports and the in- 
crease over 1959 follow: Assets, 
$126,145,395,245 (45.3%); pr 

mium income (excluding A & H), 
$13,986,325,785 (+3.1%); acci- 
dent and health, $3,824,329,882 
(+5.0% ) ; insurance written, $112.,- 
900,821,035 (-+-5.2%) ; total life in- 
surance in force, $648,711,802,099 
(48.4%). 
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eNew Tax 


STANLEY C. SIMON, C.P.A. 
Manager Dallas Tax Department 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. and 
Montgomery 


EFORE 1958 insurance companies 
were taxed on their net invest- 
ment income only, and on only a 
fraction of it. No tax was imposed 
on their profits from operations (the 
excess of their loading charges to 


policyholders over expenses) and 


their gains from favorable mortality 
experience. These two profits can 
be determined accurately only over 
a long period, ideally the entire life 
of the company. But since our Fed- 
eral income tax is based on an annual 
accounting, Congress found the prob- 
lem extremely difficult and until re- 
cently took the easy way out—it 
exempted those profits from tax. In 
1959 Congress undertook to solve the 
problem and produced the Life In- 
surance Company Income Tax Act 
of 1959—a statute more complicated 
than the Korean EPT and Section 
341 combined ! 


Fourfold Formula 


If an accountant were asked to 
design a statute to tax life insurance 
companies, he would probably re- 
quire a company to include in income 
all receipts from investments, pre- 
iniums, etc., and would allow deduc- 
tions for all costs, including a rea- 
sonable provision for losses. That 
would be a simple, logical solution. 
Congress did not adopt it. Instead, 
it came up with a fourfold formula, 
There is a three-phase tax base, for 
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years beginning after December 31, 
1957 (Code Section 802(a)(1) 
[| Code Sections are hereafter referred 
to by number only]) and a capital 
gains tax, for years beginning after 
December 31, 1958 (802(a)(2)). 
All together they are designed to im- 
pose a tax on a company’s entire tax- 
able income. 


Phase One 


Phase One consists of the com- 
pany’s taxable investment income or, 
if smaller, its gain from operations 
(802(b)(1)). The latter phrase re- 
fers to both taxable investment in- 
come and underwriting profits ; that 
is, it means “all” ordinary income. 

If the gain from operations ex- 
ceeds the taxable investment income, 
under Phase Two 50% of the excess 
is included in the tax base (802(b) 
(2) ). Including only half of the un- 
derwriting profits recognizes the 
difficulty of ascertaining them; in 
the case of stock companies the other 
half is added to the policyholders’ 
surplus account. When the company 
recognizes the fact that the amounts 
added to the policyholders’ surplus 
account really constitute profits and 
demonstrate such recognition by 
distributing them to its shareholders 
as dividends, they are taxed under 
Phase Three (802(b)(3)). If the 
policyholders’ surplus account gets 
too large, the excess is treated as 
if it had been distributed as a divi- 
dend (815(d)(4)). 

To summarize, the tax base con- 
sists of (Phase One) taxable invest- 
ment income or, if smaller, gain 
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from operations; (Phase Two) if 
the gain from operations exceeds the 
taxable investment income, an 
amount equal to 50% of such excess 
plus (Phase Three) the amounts 
subtracted from the policyholders’ 
surplus account for the taxable year. 
The total of these three amounts is 
subject to tax at regular corporate 
rates, that is, 30% on the first $25,- 
000 of taxable income and 52% on 
the excess (802(a)(1)). Because of 
the newness of the concepts, Con- 
gress provided a transitional period 
for the Phase Three tax. For the 
years 1958, 1959, and 1960, the tax 
under Phase Three is limited to 
none, one-third, and two-thirds, re- 
spectively, of the tax occasioned by 
the inclusion in the tax base of the 
amount subtracted from the policy- 
holders’ surplus account (802(a) 
(3)). It should be noted that, even 
if the company has a loss from oper- 
ations, any amount subtracted from 
the policyholders’ surplus account is 
subject to tax under Phase Three 
(Regulations Section 1.802-4(a) ). 


Separate Tax 


Effective January 1, 1959, Con- 
gress imposed a 25% tax on the ex- 
cess of net long-term capital gain 
over net short-term capital loss (802 
(a)(2)). Because of difficulties in 
applying the proration concept, 
which will be discussed later, this 
25% tax is imposed as a separate— 
not an alternative—tax ; it is payable 
even if the company has a loss from 
operations for the year. For years 

(Continued on the next page) 
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beginning after December 31, 1958, 
the excess of net short-term capital 
gain over net long-term capital loss 
is included in the tax base under 
Phase One (804(b)(2)). 

Any company that was on the cash 
basis in 1957 must switch to an ac- 
crual method of accounting in 1958 
and must make appropriate adjust- 
ment at December 31, 1957, to pre- 
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vent omission and duplication of in- 
come and deductions, Any deficiency 
is payable over ten years, without 
interest, starting March 15, 1960. 
Any overpayment is treated as an 
overpayment of 1959 tax (818(e)). 

One of the basic concepts upon 
which the Life Insurance Company 
Income Tax Act of 1959 rests is 
the proration theory : Each and every 
item of the company’s income must 
be prorated between the company 
and the policyholders. The estimated 
amount necessary to pay claims is 
excluded from the company’s gross 
income under Phases One and Two; 
the rest of each item is included in 
the tax base. Needless to say, Con- 
gress provided a complicated formula 
for calculating the amount that will 
be needed to pay claims (804(a) (1), 
805, and 809(a)(1)). 


Interest Paid 


Among the factors taken into ac- 
count in allocating investment in- 
come between the policyholders and 
the company is the interest pair (805 
(a) (3)). There is a problem in con- 
nection with interest. The question 
arises from the word “paid.” Does 
this require an insurance company 
to determine interest expense on the 
cash basis? At first blush this would 
appear to conflict with—and super- 
sede—the general provision that re- 
quires an insurance company to re- 
port income under an accrual method 
of accounting (818(a)(1)). By re- 
ferring to interest accrued in several 
places, however, the Regulations 
(Regulations Section 1.805-8) make 
it clear that the word “paid” does not 
refer to interest actually paid; it 
means interest expense. 

There was another, more serious, 
problem under the proposed Regula- 
tions, which took the position that 
interest paid refers only to interest 
accrued on insurance or annuity con- 
tracts. Other interest, such as in- 
terest paid on money borrowed to 
construct a home office building, 
could not be taken into account for 
proration purposes; it could be de- 
ducted only as investment, real es- 
tate, or trade or business expense 
(Proposed Regulations Section 
1.805-8(a)). This is less advanta- 
geous, 

Although this Treasury position 
was similar to the rule under prior 


law, it seemed contrary to the def- 
inition of interest paid, which reads, 
“For the purposes of this part, the 
interest paid for any taxable year 
is the sum of—(1) ... All interest 
for the taxable year on indebtedness, 
except on indebtedness incurred or 
continued to purchase or carry obli- 
gations the interest on which is 
wholly exempt from taxation under 
this chapter . . .” (805(e)(1)). You 
will note that only interest incurred 
to purchase or carry tax-exempt 
securities is excluded ; the definition 
does not limit interest paid to in- 
terest paid on insurance or annuity 
contracts. Under the familiar doc- 
trine of expressio unius exclusio al- 
terius, it appeared that the Treasury 
position was erroneous. All interest, 
whether incurred in connection with 
insurance or annuity contracts or 
otherwise, should be taken into ac- 
count for proration purposes. For- 
tunately, the final Regulations re- 
versed this position and made it clear 
that the definition included interest 
on deferred benefits, mortgages, etc. 
(Regulations Section 1.805-8(b) 
(1)). 

One of the most important factors 
in prorating investment income is 
the company’s assets (805(b) (2) 
(B)). The statute defines the term 
“assets” as meaning “all assets of 
the company (including nonadmitted 
assets ), other than real and personal 
property (excluding money) used 
by it in carrying on an insurance 
trade or business” (805(b)(4)). It 
is advantageous to an insurance com- 
pany for its assets to be as small as 
possible (805(b)(2)). This results 
in a larger portion of the income be- 
ing allocated to the policyholders and 
thus excluded from the company’s 
taxable income under Phase One 
(804(a) (1) and 805(a) (1) and (2) 
and (b) (1), (2), and (3) ). One way 
to accomplish this is to have as many 
of the company’s assets as possible 
used in the insurance business. 


Valuation 


In the same section the Cade also 
provides that “the amount attributa- 
ble to (A) real property and stock 
shall be the fair market value thereo/, 
and (B) any other asset shall be 
the adjusted basis (determined with 
out regard to fair market value on 
December 31, 1958). of such asset 
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for the purposes of determining gain 
on sale or other disposition.” 

It will be noted that the statutory 
definition excludes money from as- 
sets that are susceptible to being 
used in the insurance business. I 
understand that the Congressional 
intent was merely to devise a for- 
mula that would produce the desired 
tax revenue, but the effect is to 
penalize a company for not keeping 
all its funds invested. On the other 
hand, neither the statute nor the 
committee reports define the word 
“money.” As might be expected, the 
Treasury takes a very broad view 
of the meaning of the word “money” ; 
the Regulations provide that money 
includes cash, currency, bank de- 
posits, savings and loan accounts, 
checks, drafts, money orders, etc. 
(Regulations Section 1.(805-5(a) 
(4)). This position conflicts with 
other authorities. 


Definition of Money 


Under the statutes dealing with 
transportation of stolen property in 
interstate commerce (U. S. Code, 
Title 18, Section 2311) and legal 
tender (U. S. Code, Title 31, Sec- 
tions 451-462), 
money is far more restricted. More- 
over, it is interesting to note that 
the Treasury may have printed an 
argument against itself. Silver cer- 
tificates bear the language, “This 
certificate is legal tender for all debts, 
public and private.” Federal Reserve 
notes, on the other hand, bear the 
language, “This note is legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, and 
is redeemable in lawful money at 
the United States Treasury, or any 
Federal. Reserve Bank.” If, as the 
language last quoted states, a Fed- 
eral Reserve note is redeemable. in 
lawful money, could it be argued 
that the note itself cannot be lawful 
money ? 

Under general principles of law, 
a bank account is not money. Bank 
accounts, checks, and similar items 
constitute choses in action. In other 
words, a bank account is merely an 
account receivable from a bank. Dur- 
ing the depression accountants 
grouped bank accounts with accounts 
receivable, not with cash. The same 
practice is still followed on Euro- 
pean balance sheets. 

Under the view I have mentioned, 
the only items that would constitute 

(Continued on the next page) 
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money, and thus would not be sus- 
ceptible to being used in the insur- 
ance business, would be a few coins 
and some currency in the petty cash 
fund. It might be possible to dis- 
tinguish between bank accounts that 
pay interest and those that do not. 
In all probability there will be litiga- 
tion over these questions. 

Having taken a broad view of the 
meaning of the word “money” in 
order to increase taxes, as might be 
expected, for the same reason the 
Treasury took a narrow view of 
property used in carrying on an in- 
surance trade or business. Accord- 
ing to the Treasury, only home office 
and branch office buidings, furniture 
and equipment, automobiles and 
other depreciable properties, and 
supplies, stationery, and printed mat- 
ter are to be excluded from assets 
as being used in an insurance busi- 
ness. Properties used partly for in- 
surance purposes and partly for in- 
vestment purposes, such as an office 
building that is partly rented, must 





be prorated (Regulations Section 
1.805(a) (4)). 

This restricted view is designed 
to increase taxes but it may not be 
correct. Agents’ debit balances ob- 
viously were incurred in the insur- 
ance business. Moreover, in the case 
of many companies, such balances 
are not assets at all, since the agents 
are not obligated to repay them if 
they quit. Such balances should be 
charged off as expenses; this, of 
course, may create a problem for 
the agents. 


Premiums Deferred 


A more important question relates 
to premiums deferred and uncol- 
lected and premiums due and unpaid. 
The Treasury’s contention that these 
items constitute investment assets 
appears to be quite unrealistic. Ob- 
viously they arise from the insurance 
business and thus should be allocated 
to it. More important, these items 
do not really constitute assets at all. 
They are not accounts receivable ; 
the insured may avoid payment 





merely by letting his policy lapse. 
They arose through an actuarial as- 
sumption in the calculation of the 
related reserves, to wit, that the pre- 
miums for the ensuing year would 
be paid. 

Premiums deferred and _ uncol- 
lected and premiums due and unpaid 
are not assets; they are not proper- 
ties; they are not choses in action. 
They merely represent one leg_ of 
the journal entries that created the 
related reserves. Lastly, since they 
were not acquired by purchase, in 
a taxable exchange, or through the 
realization of income (as, for ex- 
ample, an account receivable is ac- 
quired by a merchant through a sale), 
they have no tax basis. Thus, under 
the statutory definition, the amount 
to be taken into account with re- 
spect to these items is zero! 

Some people might fear that, if 
the foregoing contentions are correct, 
the related reserves would have to 
be reduced by the amount of pre- 
miums deferred and uncollected and 
premiums due and unpaid. If these 
items constitute investment assets, 
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the reserves should not have to be 
adjusted; but if they are not accru- 
able, the Regulations require adjust- 
ment (Regulations Section 1.801-4 
(f)). Query: Does this Regulation 
go beyond the statute (801(b)), so 
that it is invalid ? 

One curious feature of the Life 
Insurance Company Income Tax Act 
of 1959 is almost certain to result 
in litigation. Phases One and Two 
contain provisions to the effect that, 
if the definitions of taxable invest- 
ment income and gain from opera- 
tions, respectively, result in imposi- 
tion of tax on any tax-exempt 
interest, any amount of partially tax- 
exempt interest that is allowable as 
a deduction, or any amount of divi- 
dends received that is allowable as 
a deduction, adjustment shall be 
made to the extent necessary to 
prevent such imposition (804(a) 
(6) and 809(b)(4)). Neither the 
statute nor the legislative history 
gives any clues as to the manner as 
to which a company may establish 
that the definition results in the im- 
position of tax on these items. The 
Regulations merely parrot the statute 
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(Regulations Section 1.804-2(f)). I 
understand unofficially that the 
Treasury takes the position that 
these provisions are merely “safety 
valves”; they are meaningless; the 
definitions of taxable investment in- 
come and gain from operations do 
not result in the imposition of tax on 
any of the “sacred” items. 

The Treasury contends, in other 
words, that the proration concept 
allocates an appropriate fraction of 
these items to policyholders (804(a) 
(1) and 809(a)(1)), and that the 
company is allowed a deduction for 
its share of these items (804(a) (2) 
(A) and 809(d)(8)). 


Tax-exempt Interest 


On the other hand, if the tax- 
exempt interest is omitted from the 
return completely, the tax so com- 
puted is smaller than the one that 
results from following Form 1120L. 
Some people contend that this dem- 
onstrates that the tax form—and the 
definitions—result in the imposition 
of tax on tax-exempt interest. Some 
companies have excluded tax-exempt 


interest from their returns. Other 
companies have backed into a deduc- 
tion to produce the same results as 
if tax-exempt interest were omitted 
completely from the return. Still 
other companies have included the 
entire amounts of these items in gross 
income, prorating them between the 
policyholders and the company, and 
have deducted the entire amounts 
of these items—not just the. com- 
pany’s share. This produces an even 
lower tax, but I doubt whether it 
produces a result warranted by the 
statute. 

Still another important factor that 
enters into the proration of income 
between the policyholders and the 
company is the amount of the re- 
serves. The larger the reserves, the 
greater percentage of the income al- 
located to policyholders (805(a) (1) 
and 809(a)(2)(B)). There are two 
ways in which the company can in- 
crease the amount of its reserves. 
One way is to make more conserva- 
tive assumptions as to mortality 
and/or interest in the calculation of 
the reserve; this is known as 

(Continued on the next page) 
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“strengthening” the reserve. If a 
company strengthens (or weakens) a 
reserve, the amount of the strength- 
ening (or weakening), that is, the 
difference between the reserve at 
the close of the year calculated on the 
new basis and the old basis, is taken 
into account 10% per year, starting 
the next year (810(d)). The Treas- 
ury contends—and [| think correctly 
—that reserves cannot be strength- 


ened for tax purposes only; they 
must be strengthened for both tax 
and book purposes. In other words, 
in order to have the tax advantage 
of strengthened reserves, the com- 
pany must file its annual statements 
with the Insurance Commissioners 
on the strengthened basis ; this “hits” 
surplus. If the company has ample 
surplus, this probably is the best 
solution in the long run. On the 
other hand, as of what date can re- 
serves be strengthened ? 
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The Life Insurance Company In- 
come Tax Act of 1959 was effective 
January 1, 1958; but it was not 
approved by the President until June 
25, 1959. By that time, reports as 
of December 31, 1958, had long since 
been filed with the Insurance Com- 
missioners. Was it too late for a 
company to file an amended report 
on a strengthened basis as of De- 
cember 31, 1958, so as to get the 
advantage of one-tenth of the 
strengthening in 1959? Going back 
even further, was it too late to file 
an amended report as of December 
31, 1957, so as to get the advantage 
of strengthening in both 1958 and 
1959? No one knows the answer 
to these questions, but Insurance 
Commissioners have received and 
kept amended reports. Whether the 
courts will hold them effective is 
anyone’s guess. 

Many companies do not have 
enough surplus to strengthen their 
reserves for book purposes. They 
would like to have the tax advantage, 
but they cannot afford it. A special 
provision of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany Income Tax Act of 1959 gives 
them some relief on their preliminary 
term reserves (818(c)). 

Preliminary term reserves differ 
from net level premium reserves in 
one respect. In the first case, the 
full agents’ commissions are taken 
out of amounts that would otherwise 
be added to reserves during the first 
year of the contract; in the second, 
they are spread as a level amount 
over the insured’s life expectancy. 
Thus, preliminary term reserves are 
smaller than those calculated under 
a net level premium method. 


Provides an Election 


This special provision gives a com- 
pany an election to revalue its pre- 
liminary method, at both the begin- 
ning and the end of the taxable year. 
If the election is made, it must be 
adhered to for all subsequent years, 
unless the Treasury gives permission 
for a change. Making this election 
will produce larger reserves and thus 
lower the tax. In the long run, how- 
ever, it is less advantageous than 
actually strengthening the reserves. 

The ideal approach, according to 
the actuaries, is/ to strengthen re- 
serves as to existing business as of, 
say, December 31, 1960, and to make 
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the preliminary term election on the 
approximate revaluation method, 
effective January 1, 1961, as to busi- 
ness written in 1961 and later years. 
This gives all the advantages of ac- 
tual strengthening plus the advan- 
tage that the approximate revalua- 
tion method produces larger re- 
serves than the exact caluculation. 


Let the Credit Go 


As I stated earlier, this technique 
produces the optimum results accord- 
ing to the actuaries. On the other 
hand, some people are inclined, with 
Omar, to take the cash and let the 
credit go. They feel that the best 
technique is to save taxes now and 
forget about the long-run savings. 
Like Shaw, they feel that in the long 
run we shall all be dead. They feel 
that, before the long run arrives, 
the statute probably will be amended. 

The Life Insurance Company In- 
come Tax Act of 1959 requires a 
company to amortize premium and 
accrue discount on bonds (818(b)). 
Except in the case of original issue 
discount, other taxpayers can treat 
the difference between the basis of 
corporate or Governmental bonds 
and the amount received on the re- 
demption thereof as capital gains 
(1001, 1201, 1221, and 1232). 
Query: Does the requirement for 
accrual of discount in the case of a 
life insurance company change both 
the timing and the character of such 
income ? 

Obviously, under the statute, such 
discount must be accrued currently ; 
but it can be argued that this does 
not change the character of the item. 
Even though it must be reported 
currently, it still should be capital 
gain in the hands of a life insurance 
company, just as in the hands of 
other taxpayers. In other words, it 
remains capital gain; the statute 
merely requires the life insurance 
company to “prereport” it. The 
Treasury does not agree with this 
contention (Rev. Rul. 60-210, 1960- 
22 IRB 10; cf. Rev. Rul. 60-306, 
1960-39 IRB 7). 

Treating bond discount as capital 
gain may or may not be advanta- 
geous for a particular company. If 
bond discount is capital gain, the 
entire amount is subject to tax at 
the rate of 25% (802(a)(2)). On 
the other hand, if it constitutes in- 
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B.E.U., Better Employee 


Understanding of group and pension 


the 


plans, is exclusive with Connecticut 
General and is the hottest button to- 
day in getting a prospect to listen to 


the group story. = Business execu- 


hot 


tives are reading about Connecticut 
General’s B.E.U. in Time, Newsweek, 


Business Week, Harvard Business 


Review and The Wall Street Journal. 


button 


65,000,000 B.E.U. mes- 
sages this year will 


be before prospects 


who are ready to buy. = You can’t afford to overlook C.G. 


and B.E.U. when selling group. Let our group and pension 


specialists work with you. Call one of our local offices. 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@3>5 


Life | Accident | Health | Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Reinsurance 





terest income, under the proration 
concept only the company’s share is 
subject to tax (804(a)(1) and 809 
(a)(1)). Each company will have 
to make its own calculations to de- 
termine which treatment is more 
advantageous and plan its strategy 
accordingly. It should be noted, 
however, that, if bond discount does 
constitute capital gain, the amount 
of the gain logically should be cal- 
culated with reference to the fair 
market value of the bonds on De- 
cember 31, 1958. 


Since insurance companies were 
not subject to tax on capital gains 
before January 1, 1959, for the pur- 
poses of determining gain on dis- 
position of capital and Section 1231 
assets, they are permitted, in effect, 
to use the value of the assets on 
December 31, 1958, as their basis, 
if this is higher than the cost (817 
(b)). They are not, however, al- 
lowed to use the December 31, 1958, 
value for the purpose of determining 
loss, depreciation, or depletion. This 
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Call... 


take along a Mass. Indemnity Non-Can Disability Income Proposal. 


The additional emphasis on the need for income often results in the sale of 
both Life and Disability Income Insurance. All Mass. Indemnity Disability 
Income policies are Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable to age 65 (women 
to age 60) with a Guaranteed Level Premium for the life of the contract. 


Why not take a Mass. Indemnity Proposal with you on every call! 








Mass.|Indemnity 


& LIFE company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








LIBERAL FIRST YEAR AND VESTED RENEWAL COMMISSIONS ARE GUARANTEED BY CONTRACT WITH THE COMPANY, 
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GORDON N. FARQUHAR 
Secretary, Group Department 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 


EALTH INSURANCE Is a dynamic 

subject and ours is a dynamic 
industry. Although beset with prob- 
lems and challenges, the contri- 
bution which the health insurance 
business makes to the public and 
indirectly to providers of health care 
is one of which we can be rightfully 
proud. It is my conviction that the 
progress we have made in financing 
medical care through voluntary 
means would not be possible were 
it not for the many competing con- 
cepts in the health insurance field, 
This competition has produced ex- 
perimentation and flexibility to meet 
the needs of our people for financial 
protection. It has led us to offer an 
ever-expanding portfolio of plans in- 
cluding such valuable benefits as 
broad coverage under major medical 
for high expenses. 


Benefit Most 


The Health Information Founda- 
tion recently reported that those 
benefiting most from the increase in 
health insurance payments for a 5- 
year period ending in 1958 are those 
families with unusually high ex- 
penses. For these high-expense 
families health insurance payments 
increased 58%. This is as it should 
be and it illustrates the effect of 
competition on our business to ex- 
pand and to progress. 

The greatest threat to the volun- 
tary system is the threat of monop- 
oly, whether private or governmen- 
tal. It is inconceivable that a single 
mechanism for financing medical 
care can be suitable for 180 million 
people without a serious loss of the 
individuality so important in a mat- 
ter as personal as health care. 

In one breath we have been criti- 
cized for contributing to rising costs 
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by providing broad benefits and in 
the next breath for selling inadequate 
programs. The health insurance in- 
dustry cannot afford to be com- 
placent. There is room for progress 
and there is room for closer coopera- 
tion with those who provide medical 
care. However, let us criticize con- 
structively, not simply resort to name 
calling. 


Increase Appreciation 


One of the main problems we face 
is the problem of rising costs. First, 
as to that part of rising costs which 
results from better care and better 
medicine, our objective should be to 
increase public appreciation for the 
fact that it is the voluntary system 
which has made these advances pos- 
sible. Second, the greater use of 
medical care by more people is for 
the most part desirable. To the ex- 
tent this means better health, we 
should support it. A third factor is 
inflation in the cost of goods and 
services of all types and not simply 
in medical costs. This inflation ought 
to be slowed and perhaps it could 
be if we would persuade ourselves 
and our representatives in govern- 
ment to live within our income. The 
fourth and final factor is over-use 
and over-charging. In terms of abso- 
lute dollars, this is probably the 
least important factor but in terms 
of public attitudes, it is the most im- 
portant factor. 

Looking at the problem of rising 
costs from this last standpoint, what 
can we as an industry do. In terms 
of the benefit plans which we under- 
write, efforts to modernize group 
plans should be redoubled, benefits 
should be more closely geared to cur- 
rent costs, not to pay the entire 
cost, but to be consistent with 
modern medical practices. 

I believe the criticism which can 
be most fatal to the future of the 
voluntary health insurance system 


evelopments 
Rising Cost of Health Care 





is not that it costs more but rather 
that insurance fails to provide the 
real financial protection the public 
expects. Coverage should be broad 
in and out of the hospital. Those 
of our companies who have extended 
coverage to, for example, skilled 
nursing homes for convalescence fol- 
lowing general hospital care are to 
be commended for their efforts to 
expand in new directions. 

At the same time there are many 
who will say that expanding cover- 
age in this way will in fact increase 
the cost of our product, and we will 
price ourselves out of the market. 
It is probably true that providing 
benefits in full for a particular serv- 
ice tends to increase the use of that 
service. For example, the provision 
of benefits for out-of-hospital diag- 
nostic X-ray services has increased 
the amount of such services con- 
sumed, and perhaps there is not yet 
evidence to indicate a decrease in the 
use of hospital inpatient care. In 
fact, the contrary result was found 
by the Maryland Medical Service 
and reported in the August 1, 1960, 
issue of “Hospitals,” the Journal of 
the American Hospital Association. 
Nevertheless, if our benefit struc- 
tures can encourage, through broader 
coverage, the use of lower cost fa- 
cilities, there will in time be a favor- 
able effect on cost. Moreover, the 
alternative to broader coverage is 
adverse public reaction. 


Controls Are Needed 


To provide broader coverage at 
an acceptable price, however, re- 
quires the institution of adequate 
controls. The traditional forms of 
control have been to exclude certain 
types of expense from coverage and 
to limit allowances for other types 
to scheduled amounts. Yet under 
these controls it is almost impossible 
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to avoid distortion when too much 
is paid for one kind of care and too 
little or none for another. An exclu- 
sion is a form of deductible and too 
low a level of benefits produces co- 
insurance in varying amounts de- 
pending on the relativity of the 
schedule to patterns of medical care 
costs. The uniform application of 
deductibles and coinsurance to a wide 
range of medical expenses under 





properly designed major medical 


and comprehensive plans which, to 
the extent practical, are relatively 
free of inside limits have a very def- 
inite appeal to the public and to the 
providers of care. Such plans are a 
sound means of providing health in- 
surance protection, 

While I am aware that there are 
a number of our companies who may 
think otherwise, major medical and 
comprehensive plans for the most 
part and for most areas of the coun- 








“Tf you’re 
looking to 
the future, 
look to 
Guarantee 
Mutual,”’ 


__ says Don Leemon of the B. K. Elkins Agency, Beverly Hills, 
California, who is serving on the President’s Cabinet, the elite club 
of the Company’s 12 top representatives. 


“Take it from me, I never knew success until I knew 
Guarantee Mutual. It was the greatest move I ever made. 


“The home office support, the constant recognition from 
executives, the friendly field force, the wonderful training 
and incentive plans — all these have contributed greatly 


to my success. I’ve 











profited from it, and 
I appreciate it.” 
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AHA 14, NEBRASKA 


Guarantee Mutual Life Company 


LIFE ¢ HEALTH ¢ ACCIDENT ¢ SICKNESS © HOSPITALIZATION 
Floyd E. Reynolds, CLU, Agency Vice President 
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try must continue to be offered. witli- 
out a horde of far-reaching restric- 
tive features such as an exclusion of 
physician’s charges in excess of 
built-in schedules. If coverage under 
these plans is to be severely limited, 
we should consider whether we can 
continue to offer them as major 
medical or comprehensive lest we 
incur a serious set-back in the prog- 
ress we have made in achieving 
public support for the voluntary sys- 
tem, 

There is, however, one important 
point on which I cannot disagree 
with those who are less optimistic 
than I about our ability to underwrite 
and maintain unscheduled major 
medical and comprehensive plans in 
the face of rising costs. To the 
extent that use of medical care fa- 
cilities exceeds that which is neces- 
sary and to the extent charges made 
by physicians and other purveyors 
of care are higher for patients having 
no-fee-schedule insurance, then the 
future of this form of coverage and 
of all health insurance is indeed in 


doubt. 


The Medical Profession 


It is\ at this point that we must 
turn to our friends and partners. in 
the health care profession. We 
recognize that measuring rods and 
objective standards are difficult to 
apply to something as individual as 
a doctor’s determination of the 
amount and type of care his patient 
requires. So many variables enter 
into this determination, not the least 
of which is pressure from the patient. 
Let us hope, however, that more re 
view and hospital utilization com 
mittees will be established by physi 
cians for all patients, whether cov- 
ered by Blue Cross, insurance, or 
otherwise. This is a:promising de 
velopment on the part of the medical 
profession to bring about greater as 
surance that use and duration will be 
based even more fully on need and 
less on the presence or absence o/ 
insurance. To the extent the medi 
cal profession establishes and main 
tains its own standards, the insurance 
industry will provide more effectiv: 
financing, and the threat of govern 
ment regulation will be reduced. 

As for standards for charges, the 
insurance industry should stand 
ready to support the medical profes- 
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sion in their efforts to develop sound 
rclative value schedules. At the same 
time recognition must be given to 
the fact that to date such schedules 
have not universally proven to be 
an answer to rising costs. For ex- 
aiple, the 1960 revision of the 
California Relative Value Study 
shows relative values for the various 
surgical procedures which are, ac- 
cording to our actuaries, 20% greater 
on the average than the relative 
values shown in the 1957 Study. 
Some Californians expect the same 
dollar conversion factors to be ap- 
plied to the 1960 Study as have been 
applied to the 1957 Study so that 
this 20% increase may well apply to 
charges as well as to relative values. 
In view of the fact that the Cost 
of Living Index indicates not over 
a 2~3% annual rise in surgeons’ fees, 
is not this revised study indicative 
that relative value schedules can in 
fact serve to inflate costs? 

The medical profession wants to 
and should set its own fees. Pro- 
viders of care are entitled to a fair 
return for their services, but let them 
also recognize that it is not we who 
control the ultimate cost of health 
insurance, but the experience en- 
countered under our insurance pro- 
grams. 


Wide Variations 


In connection with surgical 
charges, our companies have seen 
wide variations in fee levels accord- 
ing to area, It is puzzling that these 
variations do not necessarily follow 
the economic condition of the area. 
Fee levels also vary with income. 
This makes it difficult for the insur- 
ance industry to suggest to the med- 
ical profession that it should give 
up its traditional pattern of charging 
according to ability to pay. And how 
can another factor, the experience 
and skill of the surgeon, be evalu- 
ated in terms of dollar standards? 
These considerations have caused 
inany to question the soundness of 
underwriting plans without built-in 
surgical schedules. However, at the 
\etna we are encouraged by what 
we see when comparing the average 
level of surgical charges under Major 
Medical and Comprehensive plans 
with charges under basic surgical 
schedules for the country as a whole. 
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While admittedly this is only the 
experience of one company, we 
studied charges under basic surgical 
schedules and related them to the 
uniform base of the 1957 study of 
surgical charges published by the 
Society of Actuaries. For 1960 aver- 
age surgical charges under basic 
plans were just about 160% of the 
1957 basic schedule of allowances. 
Then for our Comprehensive plans, 
which do not contain surgical sched- 
ules, we found that charges averaged 


within 2% of the same level. We 
next examined the charges made by 
surgeons to Federal employees under 
the Indemnity Benefits Plan which, 
as you know, does not contain a 
fee schedule. This plan has been in 
effect only since last July so the 
figures cannot be considered con 
clusive but the average surgical 
charge is some 4% below the average 
charge under basic surgical sched- 
ules. 
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When you're traveling with your 
family, there is no better place to stay 
than an Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 
NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12. 
Rates are moderate. Parking in most 
locations is free. Comfortable, air- 
conditioned rooms, with television... 
good food...friendly, personal atten- 
tion...convenient locations: every- 
thing to make your stay with Albert 
Pick memorable. 


For immediate 
reservations in any 
city, call your nearest 
Albert Pick Hotel or Motel. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 20 No. Wacker Drive,Chicago 6, Ill. 
Birmingham, Ala. @ Pick-Bankhead 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 








e Albert Pick Motel 
Chicago, Ill. © Pick-Congress 
Cincinnati, O. © Pick-Fountain Square 
Cleveland, O. © Pick-Carter 
Colo. Springs, Colo. © Albert Pick Motel 
Columbus, O. © Pick-Fort Hayes 
Columbus, O. « Nationwide Inn 
Detroit, Mich. © Pick-Fort Shelby 
East Lansing, Mich. e Pick Motor Hotel 
Evanston, Ill. © Pick-Georgian 
Flint, Mich. e@ Pick-Durant 
Huntsville, Ala. @ Albert Pick Motel 
Miami Beach, Fia. « Albert Pick Hotella 
Minneapolis, Minn. @ Pick-Nicollet 
Mobile, Ala. @ Albert Pick Motel 
Montgomery, Ala. « Albert Pick Motel 
Nashville, Tenn. @ Albert Pick Motel 
Natchez, Miss. e Albert Pick Motel 
New York, N.Y. © Belmont Plaza 
Pittsburgh, Pa. © Pick-Roosevelt 
Portsmouth, Va. ¢ Holiday inn Motel 
Rockford, tll. ¢ Albert Pick Motel 
St. Louis, Mo. © Albert Pick Motel 
St. Louls, Mo. © Pick-Mark Twain 
South Bend, ind. ¢ Pick-Oliver 
Terre Haute, ind. « Albert Pick Motel 
Toledo, O. © Pick-Fort Meigs 
Topeka, Kan. © Pick-Kansan 
Washington, D.C. © Pick-Lee House 
Youngstown, O. © Pick-Ohio 


Operated in the tradition of over a century of 
hospitality by the Albert Pick family 
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On the other hand, for major med- 
ical superimposed on basic schedules, 
the average charge was about 8% 
higher. This higher level of charges 
under major medical may be par- 
tially due to the fact that a larger 
portion of the employees covered by 
our major medical plans are in 
higher-earnings classes. 

A quick analysis of the prelimi- 
nary tabulations of the HIAA claim 
cost control survey in five cities does 
not indicate relationships which are 
different from our figures. This 
does not mean that all is well with 
no-fee schedule insurance, however. 
While the HIAA study does not 
show a significant variation in sur- 
gical charges according to the type 
of insurance coverage, there is never- 
theless some evidence that hospital 
stays may be longer and hospital 
charges higher for persons insured 
under Major Medical and Compre- 
hensive plans. 

Is not then the use of hospital 
facilities an area to be examined 
closely? Doctors have much to say 
about the length of a hospital stay, 
but so do patients, and certainly the 
plans which pay full and first dollar 
coverage in the hospital are almost 
certain to encourage extra tse. 
Moreover, in designing major medi- 
cal and comprehensive, have we not 
provided too high a benefit for pri- 
vate room accommodations, thereby 
encouraging their use? Our figures 
so indicate since in 1958, 35% of 
the adults insured under Aetna Com- 
prehensive plans used private room 
facilities. This is almost double the 
percentage of private rooms to the 
total of all hospital rooms, ° 


Mutual Understanding 


Where does this lead us? Once 
again it leads us to the need for 
intelligent plan design and to the 
need for medical review committees 
and the referral to them by the in- 
surance industry of the right kind of 
claim situations. Also, efforts must 
be renewed to increase the under- 
standing on the part of the insurance 
business and providers of care of 
each other’s problems and objectives. 
It is disturbing that reports continue 
to come to our attention of persons 
who are hospitalized only after it 





has been ascertained that insurance 
is payable for confinements. 

In one community the experience 
under an Aetna Group Hospital plan 
suddenly deteriorated. This was a 
relatively small city and our investi- 
gation showed that a beautiful new 
hospital had just been completed 
with a surplus of beds. Apparently 
every effort was being made to fill 
these beds with the group plan pay- 
ing the bulk of the cost. The em- 
ployer and our claim representatives 
asked for a meeting with the leading 
doctors and staff members of the 
hospital. We were cordially received, 
We simply explained the fundamen- 
tal principles of insurance. The re- 
sult was a fine degree of understand- 
ing. Moreover, we have had an 
improvement in the loss ratio under 
the plan. 

Last year as a part of the prepara- 
tion for installing the administration 
of the Federal employees plan, over 
6,000 hospitals throughout the coun- 
try were visited by claim representa- 
tives. We are convinced that these 
visits have achieved real results in 
understanding and cooperation. 


Employee Understanding 


We also need to achieve a better 
understanding on the part of the 
employers to whom we issue group 
policies of the nature of rising costs 
and what to do about them. Be- 
cause employers pay such a large 
part of the premiums for group 
health insurance and because they 
have frequently been asked to accept 
rate increases, they are largely aware 
of the problem and often vocal on 
the subject of controlling costs, but 
merely being vocal does not bring 
about results. Those employers who 
want to do something about the prob- 
lem must be prepared to do some 
unglamorous but sometimes reward- 
ing work. First they need to estab- 
lish internal coordination between 
medical personnel, industrial rela- 
tions, insurance, finance, and other 
interested departments. They shoul: 
also consider services related to the 
health of their employees such as 
safety education, physical examina 
tions, rehabilitation and in some 
cases the use of a plant nurse fo* 
home visits. As/an illustration, one 
of our group policyholders hired a 
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LEGEND OF GROWTH 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


ASSETS ... $1,059,177,853 »* INSURANCE IN FORCE... $5,241,276,317 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio « A Mutual Company « William C. Safford, President 
REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. ¢ Asheville, N. C. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. e Houston, Texas ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 
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H. HARTZELL PERRY, AMERICAN UNITED VICE PRESIDENT, REINSURANCE 


Executive Workshop 
for life insurance management 


Here, in American United’s Executive Workshop, you see our 
“Partnership Philosophy” in action. Designed exclusively for key 
executives, these three-day Indianapolis conferences are devoted 
to top management problems of life insurance companies. 

Under the direction of C. E. Gaines, C.L.U., Director of the 
Institute of Insurance Marketing at Southern Methodist University, 
the programs are conducted by outstanding men from all branches 
of the industry. Valuable guides to sound management policies, 
they are especially helpful to officers of new or young life insur- 
ance companies. 

One of America’s oldest reinsurers, American United shares its 
experience and “know-how” with its reinsurance partners through 
these Executive Workshops, and Risk Selection Seminars, plus 
the personal services of expert reinsurance field representatives. 
For complete information, call or write H. Hartzell Perry at our 
home office. The phone number is Walnut 3-7201. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY -e- 


American United Reinsurance representatives service everywhere. 
In the West, Alaska and Hawaii—Jim Christopher from San Fran- 
cisco; in the Southwest—Jim Ratliff from Dallas; in the Midwest— 
Bill Calhoon from Indianapolis; in the East—Fred Kautzman; in the 
Southeast—Fletcher Shepard from Atlanta. 
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HOME OFFICE: INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ALL ORDINARY LIFE FORMS - FLEXIBLE OPTIONS - LOW NET COST SPECIALS - BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE - KEY MAN - PARTNERSHIP - ANNUITIES - UNIQUE JUVENILE « 


GROUP LIFE - GROUP CREDIT INSURANCE - GROUP MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


+ GROUP RETIREMENT - 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE MAJOR MEDICAL » GUARANTEED RENEWABLE HOSPITAL & SURGICAL 


PENSION TRUSTS - NON-CANCELABLE DISABILITY INCOME + 
+ SPECIALISTS IN SUBSTANDARD UNDERWRITING AND REINSURANCE 
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FACSIMILE SYSTEM 


The first completely transistorized fac- 
simile communications system for rapid 
transmission of graphic data has been 
introduced by the Industrial Products Di- 
vision of Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corporation. The system, called the Fair- 
child Scan-A-Fax, consists of a flat-bed 
scanner-transmitter and a recorder. Both 
units are completely transistorized and 
utilize printed circuitry throughout, even 
down to the frequency standard and motor 
drive amplifier. This eliminates one of the 
major disadvantages of present vacuum 
tube systems on the market in that little 
or no heat is generated, permitting 24 
hour, day-in day-out, operation. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINE 


This new compact, low cost, electric 
“Nordamatic Addressor” which uses stencil 
plates made on any office typewriter has 
been introduced by Nord Photocopy & 
Electronics Corporation. The machine is 
capable of obtaining more than 10,000 
impressions from a typewritten stencil plate 
and is designed for high speed printing 
of 3,600 addresses per hour. Exclusive fea- 
tures include automatic adjustment to the 
thickness of material being printed as well 
as an automatic provision for isolating the 
inking roller when the printing cycle has 
been completed. 





MODERN COOLER 


A new series of drinking water coolers is 
known as the WF models. 

Specifications: Finger-tip plus foot con- 
trols are standard on all models. Capaci- 
ties range from 6 gph to 22 gph to ac- 
commodate a complete range of applica- 
tions. Either air cooled or water cooled 
condensers are offered. Manufactured by 
Temprite Products Corp. 


OFFSET PRESS 


Developed by Davidson Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, this high-speed small offset printing 
press is available in a choite of four 
modern colors to match modern office de- 
cor. Two-cylinder basic design has been 
used to accomplish printing of high quality 
on a wide range of paper stocks from the 
very lightest to the very heaviest. The 
new “Dualith 500” will handle a wide 
range of sizes up to 11” x 17”. 

The press will produce offset .printing 
from either metal plates or paper masters. 
A built-in chain delivery system is stand- 
ard equipment, assuring that all sheets 
are stripped and delivered positively. 
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PORTABLE CALCULATOR 


The production of a portable calculator 
that weighs six pounds has been an- 
nounced by General Industrial Co. For 
bookkeepers, accountants and businessmen 
on the move, this 10-key manual automatic 
calculator fits any brief case with no loss 
in capacity or speed. 

Called the Contex, the calculator has 
a standard 10-key keyboard for fast touch- 
system operation. It totals to as high as 
11 digits and complete operation is ac- 
complished with an easy one-inch stroke of 
the actuating bar. The machine is capable 
of attaining speeds up to 400 cycles per 
minute. 4 
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Shown in the photograph above is the Standard Register Selectronic 
Burster, which separates the continuous forms into single sheets. 





After computing, cards are placed in an accounting machine, which 
writes policy on continuous forms at rate of one every six seconds. 


DOUBLED OUTPUT 


CHARLES M. FISH 
President 
Freeport Insurance Company 
Freeport, Illinois 


T HAS OFTEN been said that insur- 
| ies companies, regulated by law 
as to rates and other matters of dol- 
lars and cents, really have only one 
product to sell and one field in which 
to compete: Service. Today’s pol- 
icyholder will rate his company on 
one important factor of service: 
Time. 

Two years ago, Freeport Insur- 
ance Company was plagued with an 
average of 500 unfound week-old 
correspondence items on hand. With 
us sending the agent a notice of ex- 
piration 45 days in advance, two 
months or a total of one-sixth of 
our policies were tied up in renewal 
action. The agent usually sent the 
renewals back in a group and the 
resulting peak load meant delay. 
Therefore, we combined our ac- 
quaintance with our problems with 
the knowledge of business machine 
and paperwork simplification ex- 
perts. The results of these joint 
efforts were that by converting to 
continuous forms in the policy writ- 
ing department, we doubled our out- 
put from 50 to 100 policies a day 
per girl. By adding a tape punch to 
the typewriter writing our policies, 
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we are now preserving constant in- 
formation for renewals on punched 
cards at a rate at least three times 
as fast as before. And, a computer 
installation produces renewals from 
punched cards at a rate of one every 
six seconds. 

Now there are never more than 
70 unfound correspondences a week 
old on hand. We begin processing 
our policies the same day they come 
in. We have been able to accomplish 
this without having to hire more 
personnel—a vital point in this criti- 
cal labor area where we have to 
compete with factories paying higher 
wages to female employees. 


The Company 


Freeport Insurance Company, a 
multiple-line company (fire, auto- 
mobile and casualty), has home 
offices in Freeport, Illinois, a com- 
munity of 25,000. It is over 40 years 
old and has 210 employees in the 
seven states of Florida, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa, Indiana 
and Illinois. We sell 15 kinds of 
insurance and write 130,000 policies 
totaling nine million dollars an- 
nually. Eighty per cent of our busi- 
ness is renewal—a sure sign that we 
are succeeding in giving our cus- 
tomer the service he wants. We 
operate under the American Agency 


System with independent agents 
who represent numerous insurance 
companies. 

When a new application for in- 
surance comes in to us, it is screened 
for a history of recklessness, other 
cars owned, and previous insurance. 
It then goes to the underwriter who 
decides on its acceptability and rate. 
The latter is converted into dollars 
and cents and goes to the policy 
writing department. There, the ap- 
plication information is manually 


(Continued on page 48) 





“Only one product to sell” 
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folaelelaye. 








GUY FERGASON 


You Can’t Duck Accountability 


RDINARILY, management would 
deny the charge that they duck 


responsibility. Responsibility for 
what? One must be specific as to 
the area and type of responsibility. 
Every decision, every action, every 
policy has its own brand of respon- 
sibility. This month we are covering 
the responsibility for the results of 
decision-making. 

We use words and then assign to 
those words such meaning as is con- 
sistent with our opinion and our in- 
tention regardless of whether the 
same meaning is ascribed to the 
words by others. Therein lies a 
weakness of communication. As in 
the computer field, we must have a 
common language. 

Ask anyone for his definition of 
duty and you will get a variety of 
answers ranging from “something 
the boss asks me to do” to “a moral 
obligation.” Some think of a duty 
as a temporary assignment; others 
think of it as a prescribed part of 
their job. Still others think of only 
the routine aspects of their job as 
duty. In industrial engineering, a 
duty is any task assignment, repeti- 
tive, temporary, or special, which 
has either been officially assigned or 
created by self-inducement, as part 
of a job. 


Responsibility for Others 


When one person must see to it 
that another performs these task as- 
signments, that person has responsi- 
bilities for the work of others. Not- 
withstanding, the dictionary defini- 
tion states that responsibility and 
accountability mean the same thing, 
accountability goes a step further 
and includes the results of perform- 
ance or action. 
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In our opinion there are two types 
of accountability—one which attends 
execution and rests on the employee 
—the other which attends delegation 
and rests on the management that 
has delegated the duties. Neither 
can be ducked. The employee can- 
not duck the accountability for ade- 
quate and correct performance. 
Management has every right to ex- 
pect the employee to perform satis- 
factorily—however, if management 
fails to properly communicate its 
wishes, and if management fails to 
correct inefficient performance, then 
management becomes accountable 
for the results. 


An Example 


An example may help pose the 
problem. The treasurer of a south- 
ern company asked his assistant to 
attend a foreclosure sale brought by 
a first mortgage holder against prop- 
erty on which this company held a 
second mortgage. The company had 
loaned money on a note secured by a 
second mortgage. The prime note 
which was secured by the first mort- 
gage was in default. In order to 
protect their interests, the company 
wanted to bid on the property for 
enough to pay off the first mortgage 
balance. The balance of the first 
mortgage note was $30,000; the 
balance of the second mortgage was 
$26,000 ; the fair appraised value of 
the property was $60,000. 

The treasurer gave his assistant 
one check for $30,000 and these in- 
structions : “If no one else bids, you 
bid $30,000 and tender your check 
in payment. If others bid, you are 
authorized to go as high as $60,000, 
in which case you tender your check 
($30,000). We have 24 hours to 


cover- the balance. 
stand ?” 

The assistant said that he did. 
When he arrived at the room where 
the sale was to be conducted, he 
learned that each bidder was re- 
quired to register (his name, et 
cetera) and his opening bid. In- 
stead of asking about subsequent 
bidding procedure, the Assistant as- 
sumed he had only one bid so he 
made it his highest bid, i.e., $60,- 
000. No one else bid on the property 
so that the $60,000 bid won. The ex- 
cess of the bid over the first mort- 
gage note went to the second 
mortgage holder (i.e., $26,000) still 
leaving $4,000 as the cost of the 
assistant’s confusion and mistake. 

Is the treasurer at fault and is 
he accountable for this failure? If 
the treasurer were up before a board 
of inquiry in which accountability 
were being placed, several questions 
would be asked: 

1. Did you fully explain the task 
which had been delegated ? 

2. Did you anticipate problems and 
provide for them? 

3. Did you have good reason to as 
sume that the employee was capabk 
of executing the assignment ? 

If the answer to these question: 
is “yes,” accountability rests -wit! 
the assistant ; otherwise the treasure: 
is accountable for the mistake whic! 
cost the company $4,000. 


Do you under- 


Who's the Fall Guy? 


Often a small segment of a pro 
fession or business does such thing 
as to cause criticism to the whole 
In our work we have the opportunit) 
to review the mistakes and the prob 
lems which give rise to the mistakes. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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now X marks 
our spot 





On June 1 the name of our com- 
pany changed from Haloid Xerox 
Inc. to XEROX CORPORATION. 
Therefore, you will want to bring 
your reference files up-to-date. Then, when you're looking for 
information on office copiers, high-speed continuous printers 
and other reproduction equipment, you will find it—under ‘*X."’ 
= Why this curious name “‘Xerox’’? The word is of classic origin 
and stems from the Greek xeros, meaning ‘‘dry."’ And dry de- 
scribes, perhaps as well as one word can, the revolutionary 
process on which our copiers and printers operate. = The initial 


XEROX 


CORPORATION 
















“X"’ in all English words of ancient Greek origin is pronounce: 
as a “Z."" Hence, Xerox is pronounced zerox... but here w 
part company with all things ancient and Greek! = For the Xero 
in our new corporate name stands for a modern, progressive 
research-oriented company which, through exciting new prod 
ucts, is making its mark in the growing field of graphic com 
munications. = In meeting the needs of modern business fo 
better ways to record, condense, store, and recall the shee 
mass of information, Xerox CorPorATION helps management t 
manage the future. For more information on our company, writ: 
Xerox CorPoration, 20 Haloid Street, Rochester 3, New York 


booklets 


P-419—Compact Catalogue 


The Compact Catalogue—Volume Il 
should prove a time and money saving way 
to buy advertising specialties and business 
gifts. Over 500 best-selling and unusual 
items are shown such as scissors sharpeners, 
magnetic lint brushes, carton cutters, re- 
frigerator thermometers and vests. These and 
the many other ideas illustrated are aimed at 
helping you out think instead of out spend 
competition. Included in the booklet is a 
coupon which can be used to get more 
information about a particular item or items. 
The gifts shown range in cost from a penny 
each to $30.00 and there should be some- 
thing of interest to each reader. 


P-420—Rating Guide 


You can put a yardstick on your dictated 
and promotion letters with a simple check 
list called the “Letter Rating Guide" which 
poses ten questions every letter writer should 
ask himself about the letters he is sending 
out. The guide suggests that you have your 
secretary make an extra carbon of all the 
letters you write for one week and then 
devote an hour or two to rating them— 
asking yourself such questions as "Does each 
sentence carry one thought and no more 
than one thought?" or "Do you believe what 
you have written?" You can judge your 
own letters by simple "yes" or "no" answers 
and then work towards improving letter 
writing skills, saving dictating and transcrib- 
ing time and reducing letter costs. 


P.421—Color Catalogue 


A new catalogue of full-color “Promo- 
tional Letterheads" is now available. In this 
valuable portfolio you will find original pic- 
torial designs on laid vellum offset, suitable 
for reproducing messages on all types of 
offset lithography or letterpress printing. The 
catalogue, which offers the advantage of 
four-color process art, is fully indexed for 
instant reference to many multi-use and 
seasonal advertising promotion ideas. The 
portfolio offers punch line, Easter, spring and 
summer, bridal, sports, vacation and mis- 
cellaneous ideas. One of the many station- 
ery suggestions should fit your needs as the 
perfect means of bringing new promotional 
copy to the public. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Accountability—from page 42 


It is difficult not to let the exceptions 
make so great an impression that 
one writes in a negative tone. Yet 
the “wrong way of doing things” 
makes admirable material for arti- 


cles. Now we are thinking of the 


executive who tries to duck his re- 
sponsibilities and his accountability 
by using his authority to blame 
someone. 

We cannot help but think of a 
screw machine products company 
that had employed a friend of ours 
as a consultant. The management of 
this company always “blew its top” 
when an error was brought to their 
attention (usually by a customer). 
They would chase the error down 
and “find the responsible person” 
and then proceed to “dress him down 
properly.” Management never ana- 
lyzed the errors to determine the 
extent of their accountability for not 
providing proper and adequate tools, 
or improving method; they only 
wanted to find a “patsy.” The result 
of this attitude was that every cus- 
tomer’s order and resulting invoice 
(which accounted for 90% of the 
errors) was checked at least five 
different times and by five different 
persons—not in order to increase 
efficiency but to be able to prove that 
the error was not committed by 
the person in question. This cost the 
company an additional five employ- 
ees (they had seven calculating ma- 
chine operators and needed only 
two) at an average salary of 
$360/month, or a total of $21,- 
600/year for defense against ac- 
cusations. 


Defense Mechanisms 


When management uses its au- 
thority to place the blame for errors, 
the organization develops several 
defensive mechanisms, each of 
which is costly. The employees (1) 
waste time in checking the work of 
others so as not to be blamed for 
others’ errors; (2) bury the errors 
in order to keep them from manage- 
ment, or (3) lie about their work. 

An error or mistake is a statistical 
occurrence which results from han- 
dling a volume of work. Errors are 
bound to occur—the questions are: 
Are the errors (1) human errors? 
(2) mechanical errors? (3) errors 





of judgment? (4) errors of careless- 
ness? (5) errors of ignorance? (6) 
errors of misinterpretation? (7) 
how frequently do they occur? and 
(8) how costly is the error? 

The principal point of inquiry is 
not who’s to blame but how can we 
prevent their recurrence? If man- 
agement completely ignores the of- 
fice, the errors of carelessness and 
inattention will increase. If manage- 
ment fails to communicate ade- 
quately, the errors of misinterpreta- 
tion will increase. If management 
fails to provide training, the errors 
of judgment will increase. If man- 
agement fails in its modernization 
of machine and method, there will 
be an increasing number of mechan- 
ical failures. Human errors will al- 
ways be with us—they are the little 
errors that spring from the tempera- 
mental differences among people and 
the variations in temperament as 
between periods of time (called 
personality cycles). Finally, if man- 
agement is careless in its employ- 
ment practices, the failures of the 
employees due to ignorance and lack 
of ability will become apparent. 


A Squad Car 


We have written so often about 
the advantages of staff meetings in 
which management “just talks things 
over” with its associates. It’s re- 
markable how the presence of a 
squad car on the highway helps make 
drivers honest. It’s also remarkable 
how much an interested manage- 
ment can inspire an organization to 
more efficient service (the analogy 
may be crude but it is appropriate). 

It has been said, and often written, 
that the loneliest guy in the office 
is the boss. It is not our nature to 
accept statements without some 
speculation as to the cause. In our 
previous articles we dilated on -the 
premise that management sometimes 
develops the habit (or attitude) of 
making all or most of the decisions. 
This obviously closes the door to 
employee participation and increases 
the one-man rule that leads to the 
loneliness to which we referred. It 
also increases the accountability of 
management beyond that which rea- 
sonably attends the direction of busi- 
ness affairs. 

Sometimes the lone hand status 
is accentuated by managements fail- 
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ure to share the rewards of success. 
One swallow doesn’t make a sum- 
mer nor does one statement estab- 
lish a principle—yet the statement 
made by an employee could express 
an attitude which develops when 
no One receives adequate credit for 
his efforts. One employee said to 
another, “The boss certainly works 
hard, doesn’t he?” The other em- 
ployee replied, “So what—he’s get- 
ting paid for it.” 


Profit Sharing 


Profit sharing or some form of 
incentive is not popular, due in part 
to the misunderstanding of its pur- 
pose, or, more appropriately, an 
over-expectation of results from 
profit sharing. Another reason for 
management’s reluctance to share 
profits is the common opinion that 
such plans are complicated. Of course 
they can be made so complicated 
that they become unwieldy. A profit- 
sharing plan is not a substitute for 
good management—it is a recogni- 
tion that by good management the 
employees as a group met manage- 
ment’s expectations. Merit rating is 
the vehicle by which individual per- 
formance is recognized and _ re- 
warded. Profit sharing is the vehicle 
by which group performance is re- 
warded. 

There is no general agreement on 
profit sharing nor is there agreement 
on the many aspects of management 
which differentiate one company 
from another, Our point is that the 
recognition of the employees and 
their contribution to a_ successful 
operation is essential to get them to 
assume that part of the responsibil- 
ity and accountability that follows 
execution and performance. 


Activities Control 


Control of office activities is at- 
tained in two ways: (1) by personal 
contact of management in order to 
determine if the employees are carry- 
ing their load; (2) by establishing 
predetermined methods so that the 
employees can function in the boss’s 
absence. Both ways must be care- 
fully used—if the boss relies too 
heavily on personal contact, the em- 
ployees begin to rely on his instruc- 
tions, which is another way of saying 
that accountability is being shifted 
in toto to management. Under this 


plan of operation, each employee has 
the perfect excuse—“That’s what 
you told me to do!” 

If the boss relies too heavily on 
method, the office gets snarled in 
red tape because methods require 
forms—forms end in reports—re- 
ports take time to prepare, read and 
file. 


Somewhere between the complete 
dependence on the boss and the com- 
plete reliance on method is the area 
of management which uses each (i.e., 
personal contact and methodology ) 
in such proportions as to develop a 
well-run office. No one can tell just 
exactly where that balance point is. 
It varies one way or another in each 
office. We favor the personal contact 
that goes just far enough to let the 
employees know of management’s 
interest in their activities, to keep 
them informed and to be available 
to handle the exceptional problems, 
relying on method to keep the rou- 
tine affairs going. Here again we 
stress the need to tell the employees 
what is expected of them. If the 
employees are not doing what is ex- 
pected nor producing up to standard 
—tell them—help them correct their 


‘approach. If the employees do cor- 


rect their work habits, then we have 
the problem of rewarding them for 
their performance. Thus we go round 
and round, chasing our tail like a 
dog—present performance, correc- 
tion, attainment and reward. Leave 
out “correction” and “attainment” 
and “present performance” becomes 
the basis for “reward.” Manage- 
ment has the responsibility of spark- 
ing the organization. When we see 
a listless, careless group of employ- 
ees, we do not give the “molasses 
and sulphur” to the employees, we 
give it to management. The back 
wheels can go no farther than the 
front—they may revolve faster or 
slower, depending on the circum- 
ference, but in point of distance, one 
follows the other. 

In the final analysis, we, as man- 

agement, get what we pay for—no 
more, no less, over a long period of 
time. Here are a few questions that 
should be answered if the boss feels 
that he is carrying too heavy a 
load : 
1. Do you ask your employees to 
assume additional duties or do you 
anticipate that they will “take over” 
on their own? 


(Continued on page 49) 


STACK CHAIRS BY 


HARTER 





comfortable, 





colorful, 
flexible 
seating 
for offices, 
reception 
rooms, 
cafeterias, 


all-purpose 
rooms, etc. 


Wherever you need smart looking chairs 
that are easily moved, stored and quickly 
accessible for extra seating capacity, 
you need Harter stacking chairs. They 
stack eight-high and take little space 
when you want to clear the area. Yet, 
“stackers” are extra-cushioned for day- 
long comfort and made of steel for long 
life. Take your choice of many beautiful 
colors; fabrics and metal finishes. Your 
Harter dealer will show you samples and 
quote an attractive price for your stack 
chair requirements. 


























CLIP THIS COUPON. Altach it to your 
letterhead. Include your name and mail for 
full information on Harter Stacking Chairs 


HARTER CORPORATION 
838 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 
Canada: 
Harter Metal Furniture, 139 Cardigan, Gueiph, Ont. 
Mexico: 
Briones-Harter, S.A., Lago Iseo 96, Mexico 17, D.F. 

















IBM. 14:18 Optical 
reads printed} 


Direct input to your IBM 1401 Data Proc- 
essing System, without manual keypunching 
—that’s how the 1418 dramatically boosts 
input speeds, and raises over-all efficiency. 
For example, a typical job requiring 20,000 
punched cards takes 200 hours of keypunch- 
ing and verifying. With the 1418 you can 
1BM 1401 start feeding data into the 1401 immediately. 
ss wee You prepare premium notices on an IBM 





aliCharacter Reader 


1403 printer or 407 Accounting Machine... 
no special inks needed. 

The 1418 goes to work as soon as the pre- 
mium notice is returned and the amount of 
payment checked. The machine reads policy 
number, date due, and amount paid into your 
IBM 1401 computer at speeds up to 400 
notices a minute. Result: faster, more accu- 
rate processing of premiums than ever before. 


Find out how the 1418 can speed your pre- 
mium accounting. Call your IBM Represen- 
tative today for all the facts. 


IBM. 


DATA PROCESSING 























Double Output—from page 41 


typed onto the continuous-form pol- 
icy declaration by a clerk whose 
typewriter is hooked to an IBM 
Tape Punch. 

The Standard Register “Kant- 
Slip” forms now used in this depart- 
ment have eliminated the time-con- 
suming individual alignment of each 
policy by the typist and the need for 
her to remove each finished policy 
declaration and add another blank 
one. 

In addition, some 18 months ago, 
the State of Illinois decided that 
insurance companies must indicate 
to the insured what his classification 
means. We used to have to fill out 
and send a separate card with each 
policy. Now, part five of the form 
contains that information automati- 
cally typed through on carbon. In- 
cidentally, all the carbons are blocked 
out at the proper places so that each 
part contains only information nec- 
essary to it. 


The Forms 


Part one is the home office rec- 
ord. Part two is the policy declara- 
tion, inserted in the policy jacket 
to serve as the insured’s actual pol- 
icy. Part three is the agent’s copy. 
Part four is a memorandum of in- 
surance for the insured. Part five 


tells the insured his classification, 
as mentioned above. And, part six 
is an identification card to be carried 
by the insured in his billfold or glove 
compartment, 

As the girl types the new policy, 
automatically 


the information is 





Code clerk in renewal department uses auto- 
raphic register in handwriting renewal rate 
bales on the two-part computer input form. 
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Operator keypunches renewal rate information 
from input cards onto IBM punched card from 
which price of the policy will be computed. 


punched into paper tape on her 
typewriter tape punch. This tape 
goes to our tabulating department 
where the information is reproduced 
on punched cards by a _ tape-to- 
card converter. Formerly, this in- 
formation was keypunched into 
cards and verified by girls in the 
tabulating department. Now, the 
tape is a by-product and the con- 
verter operates virtually unattended. 
Thus, we have eliminated keypunch- 
ing and verification and tripled our 
card output. 

When the renewal comes in, a 
code girl in our renewal department 
handwrites a computer input form, 
designed for us by Standard Regis- 
ter. It contains renewal rating fac- 
tors such as the old policy number, 
agency number, agent’s commis- 
sion, state, billing date, underwriting 
information, inception and expira- 
tion dates, rate territory and class, 
liability limits, etc. 


Form Holders 


To eliminate the need for indi- 
vidually inserting the two-part form 
and carbon paper into typewriters, 
we have installed three Standard 
Register Form Flow Registers. 
These are small, inexpensive ma- 
chines which hold the forms, do 
away with separate carbons, and 
automatically separate and eject the 
two-part, continuous forms. Each 
register costs less than one-third 
the price of an electric typewriter 
which wouldn’t have done the job as 
well. 

One copy of this form is stapled 
to the expiring policy to serve as a 
notice that the policy is in the re- 


newal process and the insured is 
covered in case something comes up 
during this process. The second 
copy is sent to the tabulating de- 
partment where the information is 
keypunched into IBM cards and 
goes into a RAMAC 305 Computer 
which figures the price of the insur- 
ance. These price cards, policy writ- 
ing cards and statistical cards are 
then merged with our file (constant 
information) cards (there may be 
from four to ten of them), and all 
are put through an accounting ma- 
chine which prints the policies at 
a rate of one every six seconds. 

As the policies come off, a De- 
collator separates the six-part form 
into continuous forms of each of the 
six parts and rewinds the carbon 
onto a spindle. From there the con- 
tinuous forms go to a “Selec-tronic 
Burster” which separates them. 

Thus, with renewals, the compu- 
ter does the work of ten girls work- 
ing all day. We have eliminated 
manual policy writing, rate check- 
ing, keypunching and verification of 
all but renewal information. We 
have gained a neat policy which 
never has erasures and is always 
identical in spacing and in type. 





TRAFFIC STOPPER 


THe VERSATILE BostircH B8R 
office stapler has been stopping traf- 
fic at Tiffany & Company’s Fifth 
Avenue store in New York City. As 
the focal point in the window display, 
the stapler draws attention to three 
of Tiffany’s gold necklaces valued at 
$985. The unique window display, 
created by display-director, Gene 
Moore, also utilizes white paper 
links stapled together, which help to 
suggest the design of the necklaces. 
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Accountability—from page 45 


2. Do you resent any show of ag- 
gressiveness on the part of employ- 
ees? 

3. When you give an assignment do 
you also give sufficient information 
to permit successful conclusion of 
the task? 

4. Do you expect all of the rewards 
of success to go to you—or do you 
share with the employees? 

5. Do your employees feel that if 
they do carry more responsibilities 
that they will be recognized ? 

6. Do you anticipate problems and 
plan operations in advance? 

7. Do you protect your employees 
against criticism from outside ? 

8. How much cooperation do you get 
from your employees in an emer- 
gency or rush job? 

9. Do you keep your employees so 
well informed that they understand 
your problems when they arise? 
10. How well would your office run 
if you were removed for a long pe- 
riod of time? 





BUSINESS CARDS 


A DISTINCTIVE NEW business calling 
card—combining traditional text 
with a color photograph—has been 
introduced by Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. Kodacolor Business Cards 
identify the giver both by picture 
and text, command special attention 
from business contacts, and work as 
a prestige-builder for the individual 
and his firm. 

The card has a glossy finish and is 
standard size. Pictures for the cards 
can be made from a Kodacolor nega- 
tive, color transparency, or color 
print or enlargement. 








One typist... 


one Computyper... 


more policies per day...lower unit cost 


The Friden Model B Computyper® reduces policy typing to a one-girl, one- 
machine operation—fast, accurate, economical and supremely prattical. 


As fast as the operator types the data on the policy, the Computyper delivers 
the answers: 


—computes all premium extensions 
—computes and deducts agent’s commission 
—renders net amount due. 
Manual calculation, verification and transcribing are completely eliminated. 
One girl on one machine does it all. And, as an automatic by-product of its 
operation, the Computyper can also control the punching of tab cards for 
statistical purposes. 
Your local Friden Systems Man will be glad to tell you more about this 
remarkable machine and its equally remarkable results. Call him. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 
THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with practicality 
there can be no other word for it. 


| | d 
Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World a eT) 
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ARE YOU EXECUTIVE CALIBER? 


JAMES F. JENKS 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
New York, N. Y. 


F YOU HAD a chance to get to the 
iis in business—would you be 
ready for it? Some men would... 
others will never make the grade. 
It takes more than brains and ambi- 
tion. The plain fact is that success 
comes as the result of hard work 
and constructive planning. Any man 
of normal intelligence can succeed 
if he has the will to succeed and if 
his efforts are properly directed. 


Different Ideas 


Why is it that men of equal ability 
fare so differently in competition for 
better jobs and bigger salaries? 
They have different ideas of what 
“ambition” means. To one, it means 
reading, talking, dreaming about get- 
ting ahead. To the other ambition 
means action. 

Which type are you? 

Action needn’t mean whirlwind 
activity eight hours a day plus over- 
time. Sometimes it doesn’t mean 
visible action at all but mental work, 
A classic example of this is in the 
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story told about John D. Rocke- 
feller. 

The multimillionaire once startled 
a young executive by the blunt state- 
ment: “You mustn’t work so hard!” 
The man was amazed. He thought 
the way to impress Mr. Rockefgller 
was to show how hard he ¢quld 
work, “Hire an assistant and ‘teach 
him to do your work,” directed the 
man whose financial success is a 
phenomenon in American industrial 
lore. “Then put your feet on the 
desk and think up some new ways 
for the company to make more 
money.” 

Why should thinking be more 
profitable than action at times? Be- 
cause for every thousand skilled and 
trained workers, even in the most 
highly technical and respected pro- 
fessions like engineering, there are 
only a few administrators. 


Groundwork for Advancement 


Knowing all you can about the 
business you’re in is the groundwork 
for advancement. But directing the 


efforts of others in the same 
field is where the top money 
jobs wait. The current demand 


for executives is more _ intense 
than ever before but competi- 
tion is keener and skilled workers 
are more plentiful. The average 
age of the country’s executives has 
reached a dangerously high mark, 
however, and across the country, in- 
dustrial leaders foresee hundreds of 
vacancies in executive ranks in the 
next five years with not enough 
younger men ready to fill them. 


At a Crossroads 


Let’s assume you are determined 
to replace some retiring executive 
earning a 5-figure salary. This am- 
bition places you at a crossroads. 
How will you direct your efforts, 
choose the right path to outstanding 
financial achievement ? 

What seems to be a realistic an- 
swer appears in Forging Ahead in 
Business, a booklet prepared by the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute of 
New York and Toronto. Modern 
business, it observes, requires more 
than “slaves or human _ encyclo- 
pedias,” more than ambition and 
natural ability. The big need is for 
men trained in the fundamentals of 


(Continued on page 57) 
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faster way to 
fully documented 
reports 


Branch offices can now copy and forward all reports faster, 
easier with a PHOTOSTAT Portable Microfilm Camera. + Exclu- 
sive interchangeable film magazines in 10-, 25-and 50-ft. lengths 
let you film and forward weekly and monthly reports, medical 
reports and ledger card information to the home office. You 
save postage, drudgery and eliminate human error! + Rapid 
flow action films 83 ft. per minute at a cost of less than $.001 
per document. Newdrive mechanism and film advance indicator 
provide infallible documentation of records. Self-adjusting 
throat opens to % inch to take stapled or paper-clipped sheets. - 
High-speed developing by Photostat’s own processing stations 





across the country assures prompt delivery of processed film. + 
Complete your system with a PHOTOSTAT Portable Reader. 


PHOTOSTAT..— the most respected name in graphic reproduction 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — MICROFILM « OFFSET « PHOTOCOPY «+ COPIER 








Name 


ae Nias a as a csaagch snisiceasiinpapitaeipaiiticaaaiae Please send details of: 





Title 


O PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING 0 OFFSET DUPLICATING 





Company 


Street.____ 


City 


0 PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING O OFFICE COPYING 





BED PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER 3,N.Y.,A SUBSIDIARY OF Itek CORPORATION 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 
Life... Casualty... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





ROBERT K. KISSINGER 
Nationwide Mutual Insurance 
Company 


OMPLETE EDP IN many insur- 
Gwe companies with sub offices, 
or groups of companies (becoming 
more common) will find data trans- 
mission an important adjunct to 
their computer research. Substantial 
savings and other benefits may be 
realized because fast data transmis- 
sion delays the time when multiple 
computer systems are required in 
various locations. Nationwide In- 
surance fits this pattern with its 
data transceiver system linking the 
home office and regional offices. An- 
other situation is anticipated when 
we have our real fine computer sys- 
tem operating and someone asks the 
question, why are we using ma- 
chines, capable of Micro-second 
speed, to process data initially de- 
layed by mailing and subsequently 
allowing report outputs to lie on 
the analyst’s desk for days before 
the results are distributed. 


Important Contributions 


A number of manufacturers have 
recently made important contribu- 
tions in this area and can provide 
data transmission systems for the 
transmission of digital data from 
such record media as punched cards, 
magnetic tape, facsimile or paper 
tape over wire lines, cable, radio or 
microwave facilities. Line services 
may be obtained in various options ; 
long distance or local, private or toll 
charge, or within the confines of 
the plant or office to a distance of 
5-30 miles. 

Kineplex card transmission sys- 
tem: Transmits 100 fully punched 
cards per minute, utilizes an IBM 
523 gang summary punch as input 
and output. A second 523 can be 
added to each terminal increasing 
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Data Transmission 


speed to 200 cards per minute, 100 
in either direction. The terminal 
equipment can be rented for $2,095 
per month, or purchased for $60,000. 

The Chrysler Corporation has ef- 
fectively tested the transmission of 
500,000 punched cards, at a rate of 
100 cards per minute. The V.A. 
also conducted a test of 350,000 
cards, representing actual insurance 
premium notices, transmitted be- 
tween St. Paul, Minnesota and Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Kineplex magnetic tape transmis- 
sion system transmits 300 magnetic 
tape characters per second (approxi- 
mately 2% times faster than card 
transmission). The terminal equip- 
ment can be rented for $2,715 per 
month, or purchased for $83,000. 

The rental and purchase prices 
given are shown only to illustrate 
the point that increased speed does 
not necessarily mean a correspond- 
ing increase in cost. 

IBM is going to make a serious 
bid to establish themselves in the 
data transmission field compatible 
with their position in the data proc- 
essing field. The new line has been 
given the trademark of IBM Tele- 
processing. 

Among the recent announcements 
is the 7701 magnetic tape terminal. 
The 7701 is capable of transmitting 
or receiving data directly from mag- 
netic tape over telephone or tele- 
graph lines at the rate of 150 charac- 
ters per second (about 10 times 
faster than present data transceiver 
speed). 

The present data transceivers 
(065-066) can be adapted for use 
as keypunches, and for lease or toll 
line service. 

IBM will announce, later this 
year, a serial card reader which can 
transmit at a rate of 45 cards per 
minute on toll line, or 58 cards per 
minute on leased line service. Simul- 
taneous operation on a transmit-re- 


ceive basis can be obtained at the 
45 cards per minute speed. An in- 
teresting combination of the SCR, 
at remote locations, and the 7701 
in a central location will be avail- 
able. Speeds of approximately 112 
cards per minute transmitting and 
58 cards per minute receiving will 
result. A study of this configuration 
to replace the present Nationwide 
Insurance transceiver network re- 
sulted in an annual savings of $2,484 
annually. Again demonstrating that 
cost and speed are not necessarily 
compatible. 


Central Recording 


Another fairly new entry in data 
transmission is the type used within 
the plant (building) or within a city 
area limited to 5-30 miles maximum 
transmission. 


The IBM 357 Data Collection sys- 
tem, Friden’s Collectadata and the 
Stromberg Transacter illustrate this 
type of central recording directly 
from production areas. A most re- 
cent entry is the AVCO (Crosley) 
Comex 104; basically a two speed 
tape recorder. It records the output 
of an existing transmitter (card or 
paper tape) onto magnetic tape at 
normal speeds of 60-100 words per 
minute and replays this data into 
the telephone circuits at 10 times 
the recording speed. The 104 can 
either transmit or receive. 

For the paper tape users Friden’s 
Teledata, RCA’s DaSpan, the 
Stromberg Transacter, Teletype’s 
Model 28 and Franklin Electronic’s 
Autofax offer a variety of equip- 
ments, methods and speeds in data 
transmission. 


In summary, the recent progress 
in data transmission can be summed 
up as: 

1. Increases in transmission speeds 
of 8-10 to 1. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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PLOVER BOND... make ita policy All insurance policies and 
lure letterheads look better on PLOVER BonD — visibly better. White, bright, strong — rigidly 
controlled to top quality standards. PLOVER BoNnD letterhead and policy papers stay young. 
alth Where appearance is important, where long life is required, PLOvER Bonn is the perfect 
backdrop. Strong cotton fibers. Carefully selected raw materials. The world’s purest paper- 
OW | making water. All combine to produce the unsurpassed uniform finish that makes PLOVER 


Bonp the visibly better letterhead and policy paper. 
Available in white wove in cockle and policy finishes; in white and ivory laid; white 
opaque; and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLovER Bonp distributor for a free sample 
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JOSEPH G. GRAY, PRESIDENT 
of Joseph G. Gray & Co., Inc. 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM provides amazing ac- 
curacy and speeds bookkeeping procedures. 


“Our Wetonal Accounting System 
saves us °2,560 a year... 


returns 55% annually on investment!”’ 


—Joseph G. Gray & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


“To say we are pleased with our 
National Accounting System is putting 
it mildly. It has simplified our book- 
keeping to the point that financial 
information is now available for man- 
agement on an hourly basis instead of 
monthly as was the case previously. 
And here are some of the other ad- 
vantages we are receiving... 

“The speed and accuracy of the 
National enables us to handle an in- 
creasing volume of business without 
increasing our staff. Client statements 
are always ready for mailing at the end 
of the month. And we get our P&L 
statement the day after the month has 
closed! No more waiting days or weeks 


as we used to. All figures are machine 
printed and mechanically proved. This 
saves us hours of accounting time that 
are now used for increasing and im- 
proving our business. 

“By providing these and many other 
profit-building features, our National 
Accounting System saves us $2,860 a 
year. It returns 55% annually on our 


investment!” 


President 
Joseph G. Gray & Co., Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your business, too, can benefit from th« 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pa) 
for themselves quickly through savings. 
then continue to return an extra reg 
ular yearly profit. National’s world 
wide service organization will protect 
this profit. Ask us about the Nationa! 
Maintenance Plan. (See the 

yellow pages of your phone eee 


book.) 
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* Nurses on duty must wash hands before han- 
dling medical supplies. Scott high absorbency 
towels in cabinets help speed drying time. 








RAYMOND |. BENJAMIN 
Building Superintendent 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


N UNRESTRICTED RUSH of 
twenty-two hundred employees 
to get home at the end of a work day 


up quickly after work without get- 
ting in each other’s way. Recessed, 
stainless steel towel cabinets are lo- 
cated near exits to draw traffic from 
the sinks and away from the paths of 
incoming personnel. 


_ FUNCTIONAL 


WASHROOMS 


ceramic. They are well-lighted and 
air-conditioned, There are no mir- 
rors over the sinks in the women’s 
washrooms, a feature that makes 
users move immediately away from 
sinks to the towel cabinets to dry 
their hands, and then to special lip- 


stick bars to arrange their make-up. 
edures. | would ordinarily cause some type of Saves Towels Wilts widesors ng Seasick a 
congestion in any building. The Cabinets are filled with Ultra there is less chance of sink drains 
problem becomes most acute in the High Absorbency towels to help being clogged with hairpins, broken 
washrooms if provisions have not users speed drying time. Usually, bits of combs, paper, and long 
been made for handling such large only one towel is needed to dry the strands of hair. 
groups. a hands and face. This has resulted Women’s washrooms also have 
Our new, modern office building in lower towel consumption and af- full height, steel framed mirrors to 
designed by Skidmore, Owings and fords a saving in towel expense as_ help employees arrange their dress 
Merrill and selected by the Ameri- ej] as Jess servicing of cabinets. for a neat appearance on the job. A 
can Institute of Architects as “One All washrooms have a pleasant high quality liquid soap is provided 
of the Ten Buildings In America’s appearance and are nicely tiled in (C ae Ne see 
Future,” has been scientifically : ontinued on the next page) 
planned to prevent jam-ups during 
oo al rush hours. In designing the build- 
ls pay ing, the problem of washroom con- 
wings. gestion was studied meticulously. 
ato Principles of washroom design, ad- 
rotect vocated by Scott Paper Company’s 
ttiona! 


Washroom Advisory Service, were 
adopted to help us overcome wash- 
room traffic problems. 

Efficient layout and placement of 
sinks, fixtures, towel cabinets and 
receptacles enable employees to clean 


Orderly traffic flow patterns are typified in 
women's washrooms of Conn. General. Lip- 
stick bars and mirrors are in adjoining room. 
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Functional Washrooms—Continued 


in all washrooms and is dispensed 
from central soap storage tanks. 
Fixtures are wall-hung, quiet op- 
erating, and permit ease of cleaning. 

All washrooms are easier to main- 
tain because off-the-floor equipment 
leaves surface areas free from ob- 
structions. Metal partitions for the 
toilet booths are hung from the ceil- 
ing and do not interfere with sweep- 
ing or mopping. 

There are fifty-four washrooms 
on the four levels of this modern 
structure. One of these facilities is 
a special washroom for eighty em- 
ployees of the company’s print shop. 
A Bradley Fountain unit is centered 
in the room, and recessed towel dis- 
pensers are located on the wall 
closest to the fountain. An adjoin- 
ing room contains air-vented lockers 
for these print shop employees. 


Close to Paradise 


Actually, the Connecticut General 
building comes close to being a main- 
tenance man’s paradise. This has 
been made possible because of the 
design which was influenced by con- 
venience, economy, and efficiency of 
operation. One important feature 
that eases maintenance problems is 
that virtually all air is filtered before 
it enters the building, so there is 
less dust and dirt to contend with. 
Also, there are seven hundred thou- 
sand square feet of unobstructed 
floor area which facilitates sweeping, 
mopping, and waxing floors. 

The building has been occupied 
since April 29, 1957 and we note 
that our maintenance personnel 
work more efficiently here than in 
our previous facilities. For example, 
cleaning women, on duty from 5 to 
10 P.M., are able to take care of 
fifteen hundred to nineteen hundred 
square feet every hour, compared 
with twelve hundred to fifteen hun- 
dred square feet an hour in the old 
building. 

We believe the economy of build- 
ing maintenance is the result of the 
fine, functional design of the build- 
ing by our architects. The atmos- 
phere that has been created certainly 
is conducive to maintaing healthy 
employee relationships. 

Work moves more smoothly and 
rapidly than before. Our people are 
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enjoying the refreshing and produc- 
tive atmospheres in the offices, and 
they appreciate the convenience of 
neat, clean washrooms. We feel that 
the investment in these facilities is 
our insurance premium for a life- 
time dividend of happy employee as- 
sociations. 





INFORMATION SYSTEM 


CoMB-LIKE ARMS flying on layers of 
air can monitor as many as 280 
million characters of data in an in- 
formation storage system announced 
today by International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. The new 1301 
disk storage unit can be linked to 
any of five of IBM’s intermediate 
to large solid-state computers or 
shared by any two of them. It trans- 
forms them into advanced informa- 
tion centers capable of relaying con- 
stantly updated information, by 
means of IBM Tele-processing de- 
vices, to remote points in thou- 
sandths of a second. Each unit holds 
from 50 to 56 million characters of 
information depending on the com- 
puter employed. A total of five units 
can be used with any of the five 
computers. The 1301 is available 
for use with the IBM 1410, 7070, 
7074, 7080 and 7090 computers. 
The file may be shared by any two 
of these systems. 


Cylinder Concept 


Each file contains one or two 
modules (or stacks) of 20 rapidly 
revolving disks for data storage. The 
1301 has a read/write head for each 
disk surface. These heads, at the 
end of comb-like access arms, are 





aligned in a vertical cylinder. Thus, 
at any given moment, they are posi- 
tioned opposite corresponding tracks 
or grooves on all forty disk surfaces 
in a module. 

This arrangement makes possible 
the picking up and depositing of 
data in corresponding data tracks 
with no access movement. Related 
information needed for frequent ref- 
erence can easily be placed in paral- 
lel tracks forming concentric cylin- 
ders of data for very fast reference. 
The only motion required within the 
file is horizontal from data cylinder 
to data cylinder. There is no neces- 
sity for vertical motion by the access 
arms, as in previous files, because 
there is a head for every disk sur- 
face. A flexible record length fea- 
ture adds to the efficiency of the 
1301. Records (units of informa- 
tion) of different lengths may be 
stored on the cylinders. The ca- 
pacity of the file, therefore, is much 
greater than that of fixed length files 
in which records are placed in identi- 
cal storage spaces regardless of size. 

The read/write heads are part of 
a gliding shoe designed to fly along 
the disk surface. These shoes actu- 
ally glide on a layer of air created 
by rotation of the disk at 1,800 
r.p.m. There is an equilibrium of 
forces which keeps the head balanced 
less than a hair’s breadth above the 
disk surface. 


New Applications Possible 


The 1301 makes feasible many 
large-size or large-volume jobs not 
previously possible within the com- 
puting range of the associated sys- 
tems. Such giant tasks as keeping 
track of the inventory of a large 
mail order house or the updating of 
the employment security accounts 
kept by the state government are 
within the scope of the 1301 files. 

Typically, the 1301 can be used 
as the basis for an information sys- 
tem for insurance. The detailed pol- 
icy records, loan accounts and divi- 
dend accounts of a life insurance 
company can be stored ir the file. 
The data would serve the computer 
for the processing of billing, anni- 
versary calculations and renewals. 
In addition, it would also be imme- 
diately available, anywhere in the 
company for policyholder and agent 
service. The loan department, for 
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example, could ask through a re- 
mote unit a half-mile away from 
the central computer the immediate 
status on policy equities for loan 
approval on any one of thousands 
of policies. 

All of the programs, or job in- 
structions, for an IBM 7090 can be 
stored on a 1301 unit. Instead of the 
usual several minutes required to set 
up a 7090 for a two or three minute 
processing job, the 1301 can rush 
another program into the 7090 in 
seconds, virtually closing time-con- 
suming and costly gaps between 
jobs. Sharing the same 1301 file, 
the scientific 7090 and commercial 
7080 can have reference to a wide 
range of both scientific and commer- 
cial programs, 





Executive Caliber—from page 50 


business, who thoroughly understand 
its operating principles. 

Corporations invest thousands of 
dollars a year on executive-training 
programs in the hope of developing 
management personnel, Many firms 
also depend on the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute to help them with 
their training problems. Since the 
founding of the Institute in 1909, 
more than half a million men have 
subscribed to its executive training 
program. Most of these men were 
at the crucial stage where they 
earned between 7 and 10 thousand 
dollars a year. Men in that salary 
range, says the Institute, are poten- 
tially worth at least twice the amount 
they’re being paid. If you're a 
“titled” businessman in your 20’s or 
30’s you will probably find yourself 
either coasting downhill to medioc- 
rity by 50 or applying your wits to 
climb to the top by that age, when 
your earning power should be at its 
height. 


Outstanding Qualities 


What are some of the things that 
can put you ahead of others in your 
field? Better understanding of sound 
business principles, increased confi- 
dence in handling business problems, 
ability to make quick and accurate 
decisions, more leisure for recreation 
and constructive thought, increased 
ability to handle men. 
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This effort to reach the top—will 
it cost your health or your family 
pleasures? It needn’t, if you learn 
to organize your work so a greater 
volume can be handled with top effi- 
ciency in less time. 

You must use all your courage 
to force yourself to concentrate on 
the problem in hand, to study it 
from all angles, and to plan ahead. 
You must sustain your determina- 
tion to achieve, not only when con- 
tions are favorable but in spite of 
adverse circumstances which are 
bound to arise. Finally, you must 
refuse to believe there are any cir- 
cumstances strong enough to defeat 
you in the accomplishment of your 
purpose. 

Your reaction to those require- 
ments is a clear indication of which 
way you're headed. If the price 
seems too high you are content to 
settle into the middle road, on which 
advancement comes only by chance. 
If the price seems justified in the 
light of your goal you’re the excep- 
tional man of executive caliber and 
there’s a place at the top for you. 





TWO-WAY RADIO 


GENERAL ELeEctric is adding a new 
trunk-mount two-way radio to its 
line of vehicular communications 
equipment. A new control head half 
the size of previous control units has 
been designed for use on a car’s 
dashboard when the basic radio is 
placed in the trunk. The compact, 
lightweight design minimizes the 
space required at the dashboard. The 
control unit is 2% inches deep, 
2% inches high and 45¢ inches wide 
—small enough to fit in the palm of 
a person’s hand. 

The control head has a three- 
position off-standby-on switch, en- 
abling the owner to take advantage 
of lower battery drain made possible 
by extensive transistorization. When 


the switch is on “standby,” the radio 
is ready to receive a call and con- 
sumes only .040 amperes from the 
battery. The standby switch permits 
the driver to turn the car’s engine 
off and leave the radio completely 
operative and active. Messages are 
received without wear and tear on 
the engine. So little current is re- 
quired that if a person forgets to 
turn the radio equipment off at the 
end of a day, battery drain is negligi- 
ble for weeks at a time. 





Data Transmission—from page 52 


2. Punched card or paper tape data 
can be received into magnetic tape, 
directly to the computer, or any 
combination thereof. 

3. The use of toll lines to replace, 
or in combination with, lease (pri- 
vate) lines. 

Data transmission can often jus- 
tify the operation of a central service 
bureau operation. Benefits are simi- 
lar to data processing such as: 

1. Space savings. 

2. Personnel savings. 

3. Better utilization of conventional 
equipment. 

4. Better systems. 

5. Central control (1 control). 

6. Less paperwork. 

Suggested insurance applications 
utilizing data transmission facilities 
(when decentralized ) : 

1. Policy rating. 

2. Billing operations. 

3. Transfer of claim or underwrit- 
ing to home office, for handling or 
concurrence. a 
4. MIB file reference. 

5. Central filing systems. 

6. Immediate recording of 
from remote locations; 
service offices, etc. 

Murray D. Lincoln, Nationwide 
Companies’ President, has a favorite 
expression that is apropos of the 
present EDP research: “In our 
hands we have the means to fashion 
our own destiny.” 

As applied to the researcher this 
could mean: Our companies and the 
manufacturers have contributed to 
our training and are providing the 
tools—now it is up to us to furnish 
our companies with the best systems 
available to reduce or at least mini- 
mize processing costs. 


data 
agencies, 
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$.S. ACTUARIALLY SOUND 


THE Soctat Security System 
with the 1960 Amendments in- 
cluded, is actuarially sound, with a 
growing trust fund balance, Robert 
|. Myers, chief actuary of the U. S. 
Social Security Administration said 
in presenting a paper on 1960 
Amendments to the Social Security 
Act before a regional spring meet- 
ing of the Society of Actuaries. In- 
dicating that Congress has con- 
sistently backed the principle that 
the program be self-supporting from 
the contributions of covered workers 
and their employers, Mr. Myers said 
that the present actuarial ratio of 
contributions paid in, to benefits 
paid out, is within balanced limits. 

In a review of the 1960 Amend- 
ments, Mr. Myers noted that the 
major change in the OASDI sys- 
tem eliminated the requirement that 
the insured worker must be at least 
age 50 in order to receive disability 
benefits. As to number of persons 
covered, the 1960 Amendments 
brought in a comparatively small 
number of new categories, and they 
are principally in the area of em- 
ployment by state and local govern- 
ments. Virtually all gainfully em- 
ployed persons are covered under 
the program or could elect to be 
covered, he said. The major excep- 
tions were listed as self-employed 
physicians, most policemen and fire- 
men under various governmental re- 
tirement systems, low-income self- 
employed persons, and farm and 
domestic workers with irregular em- 
ployment. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


THe AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION, 
the Health Insurance Association of 
America, and the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America have submitted 
a statement on proposed Social 
Security benefit liberalizations to the 
Senate Finance Committee. The 
statement urged that financing of 
liberalizations should be in the form 
of an increase in the tax rate as pro- 
posed in H.R. 6027, rather than 
through an increase in the wage 
base. It opposed the payment of 
benefits to men who retire at age 
62, as well as suggestions for 
liberalizing the definition of disa- 
bility “to less than permanent in 
duration.” 
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The National Association of Life 
Underwriters has opposed Social 
Security Bill H.R. 6027 in testimony 
before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee on the grounds that it would add 
further to the “heavy financial 
burden which has already been im- 
posed on the taxpayers of today and 
tomorrow.” 


COMMISSIONERS MEET 


PHILADELPHIA WAS the scene of the 
annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commission- 
ers. In the field of life insurance a 
resolution was proposed by Bruce 
Shepherd, executive vice-president 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America, recommending that policy- 
holders not surrender or lapse 
policies of permanent life insurance 
and replace them with new insur- 
ance. After considerable discussion, 
the Life Committee, in view of the 
shortness of time, approved the reso- 
lution in substance, but provided that 
it did not apply to group insurance. 


Variable Annuities 


The Subcommittee on Variable 
Annuities and Pension Plan Fund- 
ing considered whether United 
Variable Annuity Fund, Inc. and the 
United Variable Trust (two invest- 
ment companies) should come under 
the regulation of the various insur- 
ance departments, if they are in fact 
grouping life insurance with invest- 
ment funds and pooling mortality. 
The subcommittee recommended 
that members determine whether an 
insurance business is being done un- 
der the laws of their respective 
states, and if so, take action to see 
that business is done with the ap- 
propriate license. 


Officers Elected 


Officers elected at the meeting are 
T. N. Parker, Virginia, president ; 
Jos. S. Gerber, Illinois, chairman of 
the executive committee; Rufus D. 
Hayes, Louisiana, vice-president ; 
and Harvey G. Combs, Arkansas, 
secretary-treasurer. Elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee are 
Thomas Thacher, New York; F. B. 
McConnell, California; and FE. A. 
Stowell, Ohio. 


CONN. GENERAL 
DECISION 


THE NEw York State Court of Ap- 
peals in a decision handed down 
June 1 ruled in favor of Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company in 
its efforts to purchase a controlling 
interest in a fire and casualty insur- 
ance organization. The decision, in 
a 4 to 3 division, reversed two find- 
ings by lower courts, as well as 
opinions of the State Superintendent 
of Insurance and State Attorney 
General. The case originally arose 
in 1956 following disapproval by the 
New York Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of Connecticut General's pro- 
posed acquisition of National Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, 
through an exchange of stock. 


CONNECTICUT CONTRACT 


THE NEW Connecticut Medical 
Service Community Contract has 
has been approved by Insurance 
Commissioner Alfred N. Premo of 
that state, for sale starting July 1. 
The contract uses a new service 
benefit approach that “relates eligi- 
bility for full payment service bene- 
fits in direct proportion to the in- 
creased financial responsibility of 
families as they grow in size.”’ Addi- 
tional professional services are in- 
cluded as compared with those 
which the former contract allowed. 


MEDICAL RATES 


THe Massacuusetts Blue Shield 
Plan has asked for rate increases for 
a majority of its subscribers, effec- 
tive January 1, to provide fora 10% 
increase in payments to physicians. 
It was granted an across-the-board 
increase for group subscribers the 
first of this year. 

The New Mexico department 
held a hearing June 23 on rate revi- 
sions filed by that state’s Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield organizations. 


NEW N.S.L.I. OPPOSED 


THE AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America in a joint statement have 
opposed the reopening of eligibility 
to purchase National Service Life 
Insurance. The statement was sub- 
mitted to the House Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee. 








Health Care—from page 36 


nurse for $6500 per year and gave 
her the use of a company car. Dur- 
ing the first year that the nurse called 
on disabled and hospitalized em- 
ployees and their family members, 
claims for the combined disability 
and hospital coverages were some 
12% below the claims for the prior 
year. This nurse works closely with 
our claim department, and we are 
convinced that coordination at the 
time of claim when the facts are fresh 
is far more effective than an after- 
the-fact review. 

How can we achieve a better un- 
derstanding on the part of the public ? 
One way is through the use of 
employee communications material. 
The Health Insurance Council sur- 
vey for 1960 shows us that over 51 
million people are protected for hos- 
pital and surgical coverage under 
group policies underwritten by in- 
surance companies. Do not these 
represent a very large segment of 
the public and can’t we convey our 
message through the use of bulletin 
board posters, payroll stuffers and 
other media distributed by employers 
to their employees? We have found 
excellent reception for a series of 
material along the lines of the theme 
of the AMA pamphlet, “Let’s Use— 
Don’t Abuse—Health Insurance.” 
We must stand for the positive 
aspects of health and not just for 
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payment in event of ill health. 

There is still another area in which 
our business has a task to complete. 
Hopefully we will have the time in 
which to complete it, and that is 
with respect to retired employees. 
As you know, Federal employees 
who retired prior to July 1 of last 
year will be eligible for Major Medi- 
cal coverage effective July 1 of this 
year. This is the largest group of 
retired employees ever to be offered 
a health insurance plan and this pro- 
gram serves as a further demonstra- 
tion of the ability of the voluntary 
system to provide for the needs of 
the aged. Briefly, this Major Medi- 
cal plan has been designed to make 
it possible for the retired employee 
to continue such existing basic bene- 
fit health insurance plans as he 
may have. Unlike the plan for active 
Federal employees, there will be just 
one government-wide plan, and we 
can take pride in the fact that the 
insurance industry was selected to 
underwrite it. 

We can also take pride in the 
efforts of the Mutual of Omaha, 
Continental and others who have 
made coverage available to senior 
citizens. More recently several Con- 
necticut insurance companies re- 
ceived legislative approval to join 
together to offer Major Medical to 
all residents of the State of Connecti- 
cut, age 65 or over. The Associated 
Connecticut Health Insurance Com- 
panies hope to begin issuance of 
policies this fall and we are hopeful 
that this “major breakthrough in the 
area of voluntary health insurance 
for senior citizens” will be a success- 
ful experiment which will serve as 
a pattern to be followed in other 
states. Let us also do all we can 
to encourage those group policyhold- 
ers not now doing so to continue 
their health insurance plans to retir- 
ing employees. . 

Most authorities believe medical 
care costs will continue to rise ; how- 
ever, health care is a necessity, not 
a luxury. Let us hope that the public 
will increasingly recognize that 
voluntary health insurance is the best 
way to pay for this necessity, even 
though costs do rise. The alternative 
to the voluntary system is a govern- 
mental regulatory one where there 
will be even less control over costs 
and, equally important, less control 
over quality. 





HUEBNER HALL 


A PANEL OF leading life insurance 
men discussed the characteristics of 
the outstanding life underwriter dur- 
ing ceremonies marking the dedica- 
tion of Huebner Hall, in Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania. The new 
building houses five insurance edu- 
cational organizations as the Ameri- 
can Center for Insurance Education. 
They are the American College of 
Life Underwriters; the American 
Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters; the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America; the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers and the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwrit- 
ers. 

Howard D. Goldman; C.L.U., 
general agent for Northwestern 
Mutual in Richmond, Va., said that 
courage is “an indispensible in- 
gredient for permanent high-level 
success in life insurance selling.” 
“Without real courage,” he said, “a 
life underwriter would be a mere 
peddler—an order taker—and would 
never acquire the respect of others, 
or even real self-respect. The under- 
writer must be unafraid at all times 
to express his own opinions. He 
must have strong convictions, and 
be prepared to defend them. He 
must be able to refuse to write an 
application for life insurance unless 
he believes the purchase is a sound 
one, and unless he can apply the test 
of the C.L.U. pledge.” 

In discussing “drive,” another 
panel member, Arthur F. Priebe, 
C.L.U., Penn Mutual agent in 
Rockford, Ill., warned that an un- 
derwriter can become smug at any 
level of production. “It isn’t enough 
to have a sense of urgency,” he said. 
“You’ve got to keep it, and keep it 
alive.” 


"SECURANCE" RULING 


A RULING IN favor of Nationwide 
Insurance has been returned by the 
Sandusky, Ohio, Common Pleas 
Court. The ruling followed an at- 
tempt to prevent Nationwide from 
using the word “Seécurance” in its 
advertising. Securance Service, Inc., 
which operates insurance agencies in 
Woodville and, Gibsonville, Ohio, 
had sought permanently to enjoin 
Nationwide from using the word. 
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Inflation and Life Insurance 


SHERWIN C. BADGER 
Vice President 
New England Mutual Life Ins. 
Company 


OME OF Us have attended hear- 
S ings in Washington on taxation, 
particularly the hearings on the ad- 
ministration bill to remove the in- 
terest rate ceilings on government 
bonds, and it seems to me that to 
anybody who has attended those 
meetings and those hearings or who 
has read the testimony, it will be 
quite apparent that we may be enter- 
ing one of the great debates of Ameri- 
can history. When I came back 
from the time our little group testi- 
fied, the first thing I asked our 
librarian to do was to get me the 
speeches of William Jennings 
Bryan, particularly on Bimetalism, 
and it is the same old story. It is the 
basic fight between those who be- 
lieve in sound money and those who 
believe that somehow, by legerde- 
main, you can create wealth out of 
the air. 


No One Favors it 


Now, I don’t believe there is any- 


body in Congress who would sayy 


that he was in favor of inflation, 
They put it on a somewhat different 
basis and, again, it is very much the 
same basis as in William Jennings 
Bryan’s day. It is that the little fel- 
low needs to be protected by easy 
access to money, at very low interest 
rates, and that opposed to this are 
the interests of the bankers and the 
moneyed interests who want high 
interest rates and firm money, which 
gives them control. 

The effects on life insurance of in- 
flation are already very great. They 
could easily become very much 
greater, and certainly there is no 
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business in this country that has 
more at stake in the preservation of 
a sound dollar and the prevention of 
inflation than we. Some of the ef- 
fects are difficult to demonstrate 
statistically, yet they are obviously 
present. For example: the increas- 
ing use of term insurance as com- 
pared to insurance with investment 
features; the increasing use of 
package deals, with term insurance 
and shares of mutual funds ; and the 
advocacy of the variable annuity. 
There are also other trends that 
seem to be happening. Perhaps fear 
of the future value of the dollar has 
something to do with the quite 
marked increase in surrender values. 


Policy Loans 


Some companies are observing a 
marked increase, not yet alarming 
by any means but a marked increase, | 
nevertheless, in policy loans. I sus- 
pect that might increase, because 
one of the outcomes of inflation has 
been very high interest rates and a 
very tight position of the banks, so 
that if a person wanted to borrow 
money for business or other pur- 
poses, he might find it difficult to 
get it at a bank, either on a policy 
loan or otherwise, and a great many 
banks are now saying, “Go to your 
companies and borrow; we haven't 
got the money to lend,” or “we need 
money for other purposes.” At the 
presently prevailing bank rates, } 
most policyholders can borrow more 
cheaply from their companies than 
they can from the banks. 

There are various other trends 
which I could mention, but this ob- 
viously is influencing our business. 
If the expectation of inflation be- 
comes more widespread than it is 
now, and it is very deeply rooted, 
it seems obvious that our business 


might change very markedly, that 
the character of our assets might 
change and the demands upon our 
assets to meet various liabilities 
might change. So this is very serious 
business for us. 

In broader terms, beyond the in- 
terest of the life insurance business, 
I would like to talk about inflation 
in terms of our country and in terms 
of the free world and the cold war. 
The dollar is the single most im- 
portant currency in the world. It is 
the anchor for the whole free world. 
For the last year or more there have 
been increasing sub rosa discussions 
on the part of foreigners that maybe 
the dollar isn’t quite as good as they 
thought it was. For instance at the 
annual meeting of the World Bank 
and the International Monetary 
Fund there were representatives 
from the Central Banks and leading 
private banks from literally all over 
the world. There was very little ref- 
erence to the dollar in the public 
speeches, but it was the chief subject 
of conversation at cocktail parties 
and in the corridors. It is later, I’m 
afraid, than we think, and on two 
scores: first domestic and secondly, 
internationally. Let us first con- 
sider the domestic situation. 


Flight from the Dollar 


We have observed in the United 
States an increasing flight from the 
dollar, and by that I mean a flight 
from the dollar as it is represented 
by long-term bonds, long-term mort- 
gages, even long-term preferred 
stocks, and a movement out of them 
or a preference, not for bonds, mort- 
gages, or other fixed interest things, 
but for common stocks, mutual funds 
that are invested in common stocks, 


(Continued on the next page) 





Inflation—Continued 


the direct ownership of land and real 
estate and other things that are con- 
sidered to be a hedge against this 
expectation that we are in an in- 
flationary world and that inflation is 
inevitable in the so-called welfare 
state. 

That is very, very important for 
American business and for the 
American government and for all 
governments. The chief form 
through which American business, 
real estate, local governments and 
the Federal government, in many of 
its projects, are financed is through 
fixed income obligations, and usually 
through long-term fixed income ob- 
Egations. If this expectation of the 
inevitability of inflation continues 
and gathers further force, the great 
question arises, how are we going to 
finance not only the prosperity we 
now have, let alone the growth that 
everybody wants, but how are we 
going to finance our government? 
The Federal government is right up 
against it now, as we all know. It 
is a tragic situation that the treasury 
of the richest country in the world 
can only sell its securities on a short- 
term basis, it cannot sell long-term 
securities. So the danger domestic- 
ally is that this expectation of infla- 
tion, if it is allowed to continue, will 
endanger our whole financial mecha- 
nism, for business, for real estate 
and for government. 

Let us turn to the international 
aspect, which is implicit again and 
which, unfortunately, I am afraid 
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too many people don’t seem yet to 
appreciate. I suppose it was around 
1954 or 1955 that an increasing 
number of people began to realize 
that Europe and Japan no longer 
had fragile economies but that they 
were well advanced in their recovery 
from the devastation of the war, and 
last spring or early in the year we 
got a much stronger demonstration, 
not only of that but the fact that 
these Western European nations and 
Japan have restored their currencies 
to a sound position. 

One of the outcomes of this is that 
the United States is no longer in an 
isolated, protected position, such as 
we were in during the post-war 
years, when we, and only we, were 
in a position to supply the goods 
and services which the devastated 
countries needed and the finances 
which were necessary for their res- 
toration. Now, the situation has 
changed. They are strong; they are 
efficient ; they are hard-working, and 
their exports to us are increasing 
and our exports to them are going 
down, one reason being that we have 
priced ourselves out of many 
markets. We have already observed 
a pronounced change in the chan- 
nels of trade, so that we have lost in 
one year something over three bil- 
lion dollars of gold. 

Another aspect of it is that be- 
cause of the increased exports from 
Europe and Japan to the United 
States, they have been able to build 
up enormous cash balances, or the 
equivalent of cash balances, in this 
country. These have increased from 
roughly nine billion dollars in 1951 
to something over eighteen billion 
dollars when this was written. The 
danger is that, since some of this 
money which these foreigners have 
on deposit in the United States can 
be withdrawn at will, it has the 
aspect of being potentially “hot” 
money. The great danger is, I be- 
lieve very firmly, that unless the Ad- 
ministration and Congress, backed 
by the people, demonstrates that we 
mean business and are going to put 
our financial house in order, that 
Europeans may start to say, “I 
would rather have my money in 
pounds, or German marks, or gold,” 
and that there might start a flight of 
money from this conutry which 
could pull the rug out from under 
our whole financial system. 


I would like to quote two or three 
paragraphs from an editorial in the 
Wall Street Journal which I can 
assure you reflects the opinion of 
the most important monetary ex- 
perts in Washington. This editorial 
closes with the following words: 
“But a warning is also an oppor- 
tunity. Here the opportunity is time 
to choose between two paths. One is 
to choose inflation, not the ‘modest’ 
inflation we have heard so much 
about, but inflation in mammoth 
doses. The other is to choose to put 
our house in order. 


“This means, first of all, to pay the 
price of our past prodigality. Con- 
gress must give the government the 
legal authority to shoulder long-term 
debt regardless of the cost, in in- 
terest rates, of that debt; the man- 
agers must have the tools to man- 
age with. But it means most of all 
that we must stop our prodigal 
spending. 


“Neither the President, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury nor anyone else 
need suppose that it is any secret to 
the informed people of the world 
that the United States has come to 
this choice. Not to speak of it, not 
to say frankly what must be done, 
will only hide it a little longer from 
the great body of the citizens. 
“So we think it is far better to speak 
plainly and act boldly. This country 
has had more than a decade of danc- 
ing to a feverish spending tune. But 
nobody need despair of it if it shows 
it is now ready to pay the piper.” 
With all the conviction I can 
possibly express, it seems to me, not 
just because of our personal busi- 
ness and in the interest of our com- 
pany, but for these broader interests, 
that each of us must try to make 
an effort to let our Congressmen 
know what we think about this mat 
ter and how important it is. Believe 
me, they read their mail, and the en- | 
couraging thing in the situation, 
very encouraging, is that a year ago, 
one did not know whether the Presi- 
dent would have the courage to veto | 
and, second, one did not know, if he 
did that, that the Congress woul 
have the strength to sustain those 
vetoes. That it has done in all but 
one case, and I believe firmly the 
reason is that the Congress is hear- | 
ing from the people back home, and 
we are proud of those people. 
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C.L.U. Il AND M-2 BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE, HEALTH INSURANCE AND 
GROUP INSURANCE, AND PE NSIONS (ESSAY SECTION) 1960 


QUESTION 4. 


Group paid-up life insurance 
has been described as a “unique 
form of group insurance pro- 
viding most of the advantages of 
group term life insurance with 
the additional advantage of at 
least a partial solution to the 
problem of life insurance for re- 
tired employees.” 

(a) Describe the basic fea- 
tures of group paid-up life in- 
surance which distinguish it from 
group term life insurance. 

(b) Discuss the nature of “the 
problem of life insurance for re- 
tired employees” under the usual 
group term plan, indicating how 
the group paid-up plan offers “at 
least a partial solution” to this 
problem. 

(c) Describe the federal in- 
come tax treatment of (i) em- 
ployer, and (ii) employee con- 
tributions to a group paid-up life 
insurance plan. 

(d) State the limitations of 
the group paid-up plan as con- 
trasted with the group term plan. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) There are several basic fea- 
tures of group paid-up life insurance 
which distinguish it from group term 
life insurance. Group paid-up life 
insurance is a combination of accu- 
mulating units of single-premium 
whole life insurance and, cor- 
respondingly, decreasing amounts of 
group term life insurance. There- 
fore, at any one time an employee’s 
total amount of life insurance, ac- 
cording to the schedule of insurance 
in the group plan, is composed of a 
certain amount of paid-up life .in- 
surance, usually purchased by the 


(CONTINUED) 


employee’s contributions, and group 
term insurance equal to the differ- 
ence between the total insurance and 
the paid-up insurance. As additional 
units of single premium paid-up in- 
surance are purchased, the amount 
of group term insurance declines. 
This is in distinct contrast to the 
group term plan under which the in- 
surance on the persons in the group 
consists entirely of term insurance. 
Under group paid-up life insur- 
ance the employee’s contributions 
are usually used to pay for the units 
of single premium whole life insur- 
ance, and the employer’s contribu- 
tions are used to pay for the reduc- 
ing term insurance. The employee 
contribution is normally set at a 
level rate, such as $1.3 per month 
per $1000 of insurance, which is not 
graded according to the employee’s 
age. There are no statutory limita- 
tions on the amount which em- 
ployees may contribute under a 
group paid-up plan. In the case of 
the group term plan all contributions 
(employee and employer) are used 
to pay for the term insurance. Some 
states have statutory limits on the 
rate at which employees may con- 
tribute under group term plans. 
When a participant under a group 
paid-up life plan terminates his 
employment, he is entitled to main- 
tain the paid-up insurance, which 
has been purchased through his con- 
tributions, in full force or to receive 
the appropriate cash surrender 
values. Normally, if the employee 
has participated in the plan less than 
five years, he is entitled to the full 
amount of his contributions as a cash 
surrender value. If he has con- 
tributed for five years or longer, he 
is entitled to his contributions or 
the full reserve less a surrender 
charge, whichever is the greater. 
When the amount of paid-up insur- 


ance is less than a certain amount, 
the terminating employee is normally 
required to take the cash surrender 
value to facilitate administration. Of 
course, under group term life insur- 
ance the participants have not accu- 
mulated any paid-up life insurance 
to their credit and no cash values 
are available. 

(b) The problem of life insurance 
for retired employees under the 
usual group term life insurance plan 
centers around several factors. The 
first is the relatively high cost of 
converting group term insurance at 
retirement when the premium for an 
individual permanent life insurance 
contract will be substantially above 
the group term rate, if any, which 
the employee has been paying. Also, 
even though a retiring employee may 
be able to convert the insurance in 
the year of his retirement and thus 
establish a permanent policy for his 
benefit, he is then faced with the 
prospect of continuing the high an- 
nual level premium payments in his 
retirement years when his income 
normally is reduced. Only a small 
proportion of terminating group 
term life insurance is ever actually 
converted. This indicates that the 
conversion privilege does not pro- 
vide a solution to the problem of 
life insurance protection for the re 
tired lives. 

A second alternative would be for 
the employer to continue either all 
or a portion of the group insurance 
on retired employees under the 
group term contract. Whether the 
plan is contributory or noncontribu- 
tory, the substantially increased costs 
of continuing this protection on the 
retired lives will fall upon the em- 
ployer. If the employer attempts to 
collect a portion ‘of the cost of the | 
insurance from the retired em- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


NEW 1961 COMPEND - SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


The new 1961 Flitcraft COMPEND 


has ALL the latest 


REVISIONS .. . 
CHANGES... 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 


NEW FOR ‘61... 
COMPLETELY COVERED in the 
Flitcraft COMPEND 


More Companies Adopting New Mortality 
Tables. 

Rates, Cash Values of Those Policies Using 
New 1958 CSO Tables. 

Annuities Section Completely Revised . . . Im- 
mediate Annuities Showing Purchase Price of 
Annuity of $10 Monthly . . . Also, Monthly 
Annuity Purchased by $1,000. 

20 Additional Companies Exhibited for the 
First Time. 

New Coverages . . . New Rates . . . New Divi- 
dends . . . New Cash Values. 

New Triple Indemnity Riders. 

Companies Now Adopting Current Age for 
the First Time. . 

More New and Revised Family Plans. . . 
More Graded Premiums. . . More Guaranteed 
Insurability Riders . . . New Reduced Rates 
for Women . . . Increased Dividends. 





The most complete descriptions of policies . . . 
for companies writing 98% of all Life insurance 
in force... 


Latest detailed information covers Rates, current 
dividends, and histories . . . Cash, paid-up, and 
extended insurance values . . . Life Income Settle- 
ment Options . . . Year-end total Business figures 
... Policy analyses . . . Rates and values for Juve- 
niles . . . Industrial and annuity premium .. . 
Basic Tables for interest and installment figures, 
paid-up cash values, etc., PLUS . . . Savings Bank 
Life Insurance . . . Social Security information 
. .« National Service Life Insurance. . . 


L FOR A FRACTION OF YOUR COMMISSION 


ON JUST ONE NEW POLICY. 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$5.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 books—$4.75 
ea. (5% discount); 6 or more books—$4.50 ea. (10% discount). 
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Settlement OPTIONS .. . 
has more than 
700 changes in ‘61 


All the latest changes in options on every policy 
issued since 1900 by the 120 leading com- 
panies—more information than the policies 
themselves show! (It is a statistical fact that 
there are more than 700 changes every year. ) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options in- 
formation on 98% of all life insurance out- 
standing in the United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence— 
is your million-dollar-round-table potential 
... the facts you must have for effective pro- 
gramming. And programming produces the 
real windfalls for the truly successful agent. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and 
annoyance. No need for your client’s policies 
. .. all the terms they show and more are in 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the cur- 
rent options extended since the policy’s 
date-of-issue more than appear in the policy 
itself or in the companies’ own rate books! 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values 


to work for you . . . by showing prospects 
how they'll work for them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out 
the window. You have little or no corre- 
spondence with companies . . . It’s the easy 
way to build your income and keep your 


















clients. 
Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$8.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$7.60 ea. (5% discount); ~ 
6 or more copies—$7.20 ea. (10% discount). 


GROUP YOUR ORDERS .. . and SAVE! 


Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


Please send copies of FLITCRAFT 
COMPEND 
copies of SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS 
subscriptions to 
COURANT 
[] 1 YEAR [-] 2 YEARS 
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OR LOSS? 


. . . a professional audio-visual pro- 
gram could make the difference. In 
recruiting, an audio-visual program 
offers a complete and uniform presen- 
tation of an insurance sales’ career, 
emphasizes the professionalism of such 
a career on a realistic basis. Helps 
——T the right man at the right 
twme. In training, audio-visual is a 
must... it provides a method for the 
proper and complete training of new 
agents . . . does an equally effective 
job in all agencies. Starts the new 
man selling faster. Find out how an 
audio-visual program used in conjunc- 
tion with DuKane Sound Slidefilm 
projectors will help you hire more ef- 
fectively . . . train more efficiently. 


MICROMATIC 
SOUND SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTOR 





Projects 35 mm sound stripfilm onto its 
own built-in screen for desk-top show- 
ings and offers brilliant large screen 
projection for large audiences. Just 
set it up and turn it on... fully 
automatic operation keeps sound and 
pictures in perfect synchronization. 
For audio-visual program informa- 
tion and a product demonstration 
write to: 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 


Dept. BI-81 St. Charles, Illinois 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 64 


ployees, there may be administrative 
difficulties since the payroll deduc- 
tion method is no longer available. 

There is, of course, a final alter- 
native of simply allowing the em- 
ployee’s group life insurance to lapse 
upon termination of employment 
when the employee does not elect to 
convert to an _ individual policy. 
However, the trend is toward con- 
tinuing at least a portion of the re- 
tired employee’s group insurance. 

Group paid-up life insurance of- 
fers at least a partial solution to 
this problem in that it spreads the 
cost of permanent insurance over the 
working life of the employee. This 
is true because during an employee’s 
working lifetime his contributions go 
to pay for units of single premium 
paid-up whole life insurance which 
will provide a certain amount of per- 
manent protection upon his retire- 
ment. If a terminating employee 
wishes to do so, he may also convert 
the difference between his total 
group life insurance and the amount 
of paid-up life insurance which has 
been purchased. 

From the viewpoint of the em- 
ployer, it also offers at least a par- 
tial solution for the problem, since 
it serves to reduce considerably the 
cost of continuing group life insur- 
ance on retired employees. 

As suggested in the question, the 
group paid-up plan does not provide 
the entire solution to the problem 
of life insurance protection for re- 
tired employees. Generally, only a 
portion of the original face amount 
of insurance to which the employees 
have undoubtedly become accus- 
tomed is paid-up at the time of retire- 
ment. The amount of paid-up life 
insurance to which an employee is 
entitled under a group paid-up plan 
will depend upon: the employee’s 
age when he began to participate in 
the plan, the age at which he retires 
or terminates employment, the 
amount of employee contributions, 
and the premium charged for the 
paid-up portion of the plan. Thus, 
an older worker who enters employ- 
ment at an age close to retirement 
will have little opportunity to accu- 
mulate any substantial amount of 
paid-up life insurance. The employer 
may meet this problem by continu- 
ing enough group term insurance on 





the retired employee’s life to 
make up the difference between his 
paid-up life insurance and _ the 
amount of coverage to be provided 
following retirement. Another pos- 
sibility would be to use higher em- 
ployee contribution rates for older 
employees at the time the group 
paid-up plan is established. This 
would build up their paid-up insur- 
ance values more rapidly. 


(c) (i) Employer contributions to 
group paid-up life insurance are de- 
ductible as business expenses for 
federal income tax purposes. Thus, 
to the extent that the employer pays 
a portion of the insurance premium 
under group paid-up, he may deduct 
the amount which he pays as a busi- 
ness expense. 

Furthermore, that amount of the 
employer’s contribution which is 
used to buy group term insurance 
(generally his entire contribution) 
is not considered to be taxable in- 
come to covered employees. For this 
reason, the employer usually pays 
the premium for the term insurance 
under the group paid-up plan, while 
the employees’ contributions are 
used to purchase the units of paid-up 
life insurance. This results in the 
most favorable tax treatment. 


(ii) An employee’s contribution, 
on the other hand, is not deductible 
by the employee on his personal in- 
come tax return. 


(d) There are several limitations 
of the use of the group paid-up plan, 
as contrasted with the group term 
plan, from the viewpoint of the em- 
ployer and the employees. In the 
first place, there is less insurance 
protection per dollar of premium un- 
der the group paid-up plan. This is 
obviously true since a portion of the 
premium payment is used to buy 
units of paid-up permanent life in- 
surance which is, of course, a higher 
premium form of insurance than 
group term. 

There are also greater expenses 
of administration in connection with 
group paid-up since there must be 
increased record-keeping to account 
for all of the various individual 
amounts of paid-up life insurance. 
Another factor which tends to cause 
increased administrative costs is the 
necessity of making many individual 
payments of cash values to termin- 
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ating employees who elect to receive 
these values rather than allowing the 
amounts credited to them to continue 
as paid-up insurance. Group term 
provides no cash values. These 
higher costs must ultimately be 
passed on to the employer and the 
ciployees. 

A further limitation is the fact that 
group paid-up insurance is not avail- 
able to all groups but is generally 
available only to the more stable 
employer-employee groups. Em- 
ployers with substantial employee 
turnover would generally not be an 
acceptable prospect for group paid- 
up insurance, 

Finally, a limitation on the use 
of group paid-up insurance is the 
fact that generally employees are re- 
quired to contribute toward the cost 
of the insurance since under group 
paid-up this is the only way in which 
maximum federal income tax bene- 
fits can be derived. Thus, for the 
employer who is considering the 
establishment of a non-contributory 
program of group insurance, the 
paid-up plan would present adverse 
tax implications. 


QUESTION 5 


“The legal mechanisms under 
which are accumulated the funds 
necessary to provide the benefits 
of a pension plan are usually 
referred to as funding media. 
Such media can be broadly classi- 
fied as to whether they utilize al- 
located or unallocated funding 
procedures .. .” 

(a) Differentiate clearly be- 
tween allocated and unallocated 
funding. Explain why an em- 
ployer might prefer to use unal- 
located funding in connection 
with a pension plan. 

(b and c) For each of the fol- 
lowing funding media, indicate 
whether allocated or unallocated 
funding is used. Justify your an- 
swer in terms of the structure of 
the particular medium being con- 
sidered. 

(1) Individual contract pension 
trust. 
(2) Deferred group annuity. 
(3) Deposit administration 
roup annuity. 
(4) Self-administered 
plan. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) A funding medium which uti- 
lizes allocated funding procedures is 
a system under which the employer’s 
contributions are credited to specific 
individuals under the plan prior to 
their retirement or prior to the vest- 
ing of the benefits for the individ- 
uals. Unallocated funding involves a 
system whereby the employer’s con- 
tributions are paid directly to the in- 
suring company or trustee with no 
specific credit being made to any 
individual employee prior to retire- 
ment or vesting. 

An employer might prefer to use 
unallocated funding in connection 
with a pension plan for one or more 
of the following reasons: 

1. Unallocated funding may be 
advantageous because of the elimi- 
nation of substantial administrative 
expenses which result from record 
keeping in the case of plans involv- 
ing allocated funding. Since no spe- 
cific accounts are set up for indi- 
vidual employees prior to the vesting 
of their benefits or their retirement, 
there is no necessity to maintain 
records of the amounts which are 
allocated to individual employees un- 
til benefits are vested or until actual 
retirement. For this reason, ad- 
ministrative expenses are lower for 
plans using unallocated funding than 
for otherwise comparable plans em- 
ploying the allocated method. 
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2. If the employer’s business has 
high employee turnover, he might 
prefer a system of unallocated fund- 
ing, since he might be unwilling to 
have benefits credited to such tem- 
porary employees. Assuming the 
same pension plan provisions, the 
rate of turnover for a group of em- 
ployees should be the same regard- 
less of whether allocated or unallo- 
cated funding is used ; however, the 
funding media will have an impact 
on when the turnover factor will be 
considered. Under unallocated fund- 
ing, as, for example, in a self-ad- 
ministered trusteed plan, the rate of 
anticipated turnover is normally con- 
sidered in advance so the employer 
receives credit for assumed turnover 
in determining his contributions 
under the plan. In the case of allo- 
cated funding, as, for example, in a 
deferred group annuity contract, 
credit for employee turnover is given 
only as it occurs. The difference 
thus arises in the timing of the credit 
for turnover. 

3. The employer might also be 
interested in unallocated funding 
under a plan wherein the benefit 
formula requires complicated adjust- 
ments or extra benefits. Generally, 
plans involving unallocated funding 
allow greater flexibility in the bene- 
fit formulae which may be used than 
do those utilizing allocated funding. 
Therefore, a plan containing pro- 
visions such as: the deduction of 
O.A.S.D.1. benefits from the amount 
of pension otherwise payable, benefits 
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which are subject to frequent change, 
full early retirement benefits, and 
benefits based upon the final pay oi 
the employee, will require greater 
flexibility in funding and may en- 
courage the use of unallocated fund- 
ing. Allocated funding methods are 
usually best suited to those benefit 
formulas providing for a definite 
pension benefit for each year of serv- 
ice without complications. However, 
some systems of allocated funding, 
such as the deferred group annuity, 
can be adapted to plans requiring 
flexibility. For example, deferred 
group annuities are used in connec- 
tion with final pay benefit plans. 

4. The unallocated system of 
funding gives the employer a greater 
latitude in the actuarial assumptions 
which may be used in connection 
with the pension plan. In unallo- 
cated funding the employer does not 
have the discipline of buying fixed 
amounts of annuities, which are con- 
tractual promises of an insurance 
company, during the employee’s 
working life. The employer may 
thus make allowances in advance for 
such factors as turnover, disability, 
and delayed retirement, and, sub- 
ject to treasury regulations, is free 
to make assumptions as to interest, 
mortality, and expenses as he sees 
fit. This may allow the employer to 
make lower initial contributions to 
the plan under some forms of un- 
allocated funding. Of course, the ac- 
tual cost of a pension plan will 
generally be determined by the ex- 
perience of the group. Therefore, 
the employer must eventually pay the 
costs of the plan regardless of the 
actuarial assumptions used. 

5. An employer may also elect 
to use unallocated funding in order 
to gain greater flexibility in the 
rate at which he may fund his obli- 
gations under the pension plan. The 
employer may have great freedom 
under the unallocated procedures in 
funding his liabilities. In fact, the 
employer may never fund his past 
service liabilities but may meet such 
liabilities at the time of each em- 
ployee’s retirement. However, there 
also may be a considerable degree of 
flexibility in funding pension obliga- 
tions under the deferred group an- 
nuity, which is a form of allocated 
funding. Of course, the employer 
must be careful not to sacrifice the 
security of his employees’ pension 
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expectations by failing to fund his 
pension obligations adequately. 

(b and ec) (1) An individual 
contract pension trust uses allocated 
funding through the purchase of a 
specific individual policy for each 
employee to provide his pension 
benefits. The allocation to each in- 
dividual employee takes place under 
this plan at the time of the payment 
of each level premium to the insurer. 
This level premium provides for a 
specific amount of annuity benefit 
for each employee at retirement. 


(2) A deferred group annuity 
also uses allocated funding since a 
single premium deferred annuity is 
purchased each year for each em- 
ployee equal to the retirement bene- 
fit earned by the employee during 
the year. Thus, at the time the em- 
ployer makes a premium payment, 
each insured employee receives 
credit for a single premium paid-up 
annuity purchased for his benefit, 
and the funds are allocated spe- 
cifically for this purpose. 


(3) Unallocated funding is found 
in connection with the deposit ad- 
ministration group annuity since all 
of the funds contributed by the em- 
ployer to finance benefits for em- 
ployees prior to the vesting of their 
benefits or prior to retirement, are 
accumulated by the insurance com- 
pany at a specified rate of interest 
in a deposit fund. The funds are 
usually allocated to individual em- 
ployees only at the time of their re- 
tirement when an immediate an- 
nuity is purchased for the retiring 
employee. In some cases deferred 
annuities are purchased when an 
employee’s benefits become vested. 
However, prior to vesting or retire- 
ment amounts are not credited to 
individual employees. 


(4) Also, under a self-adminis- 
tered trusteed plan unallocated fund- 
ing is generally used. The funds 
under the trust are accumulated by 
the trustee and as the benefits be- 
come due they aré provided from 
the trust funds. At retirement an 
employee’s benefits may be paid di- 
rectly from the trust, or the trustee 
may purchase an immediate annuity 
for the proper amount to provide the 
retirement benefits. There is no al- 
location of benefits prior to retire- 
ment of the employee, vesting of his 
benefits, or termination of the plan. 
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Knowing that success in the field is so greatly influenced by behind-the-scenes 
. . Fidelity Mutual emphasizes to Home Office personnel the 
overwhelming importance of field viewpoint. Whether it is processing appli- 
cations, handling policy loans, changing beneficiaries or settling claims . . . 
nothing can substitute for personal interest and prompt assistance as needed 
and when needed by our men in the field. The fact is that 96 per cent of 
Fidelity Mutual's claims are settled within 24 hours . . . one of the many ways 
Fidelity Mutual helps its agents do an outstanding job in life underwriting. 
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Tax Regulations—from page 31 


provision produces an unusual op- 
portunity for tax planning. 

Assume that an insurance com- 
pany owns a rental building that has 
very little basis left but that had 
substantial value on December 31, 
1958. Alternatively, assume that it 
owns an oil property that has no 
basis but that was worth a substantial 
amount on December 31, 1958. 

In the first case, the company is 
entitled to very little depreciation 
(167(f), 1011, and 1012); in the 
second, to percentage depletion only 
(611, 612, 613, 1011, and 1012). 
Thus, a large portion of the income 
from the properties is subject to tax. 
On the other hand, the company 
could sell the properties at little or 
no cost in capital gains tax, because 
their basis for the purpose of de- 
termining gain would be their value 
on December 31, 1958. The proceeds 
could then be invested in a new 
building or oil property, as to which 
the company would be entitled to 
a large depreciation deduction (167 


(f), 1011, and 1012 )—even one cal- 
culated under one of the accelerated 
depreciation methods (167(b)(2), 
(3), and (4) )—and to cost deple- 
tion (611, 612, 1011, and 1012). 

The Life Insurance Company In- 
come Tax Act of 1959 is so compli- 
cated, so technical, and so vague, that 
I could do no more—in a paper of 
reasonable length—than to discuss 
some of the trouble spots. “This | 
have tried to do here. 

In conclusion, I want to announce 
my belief that Congress has once 
again demonstrated its affection for 
accountants and lawyers. This stat- 
ute is sure to be a fertile breeder 
of controversy and litigation ! 


Reprinted, by permission, from The Journal 


of Taxation. 
PAYMENTS 


PAYMENTs TO American families 
from their life insurance and annuity 
contracts totaled a record $2,872,- 
800,000 in the first four months of 
the year, up $159,600,000 from a 
year ago, according to the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 




















RICHARD M. BAKER, Jr., Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Marketing 
Florida State University 


HE EXPERIENCED insurance 
Grd iter man knows that in 
order to sell, he must elicit a certain 
degree of emotional response from 
his client. This emotional involve- 
ment should cause the client to feel, 
act and think as the persuasive un- 
derwriter wants. In other words, the 
client finally embraces the under- 
writer’s point of view. This kind 
of involvement results from an artis- 
tic employment of emotional appeals. 

Insurance presents certain mar- 
keting problems. The insurance prod- 
uct or service is an intangible and 
it promises only to fill a future need, 
or perhaps it may never fill a need 
at all, depending on how each 
buyer feels. Most buyers of prop- 
erty and casualty policies probably 
feel, down deep in their hearts, that 
their houses will not burn, nor that 
they will be involved in automobile 
accidents. The only promise of 
satisfaction to an insurance buyer 
in this case, is “peace of mind.” On 
the other hand, the consumer realizes 
that every dollar he does not spend 
for insurance may be spent some- 
where else for another good or serv- 
ice which promises more tangible 
or immediate satisfaction. 

Hence, insurance first has to com- 
pete with goods and services which, 
on the surface, promise greater eco- 
nomic utility than a property, casu- 
alty, health or life insurance policy. 
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The insurance underwriter has to 
discover persuasive techniques which 
will help the buyer to appreciate the 
comparative economic utility of the 
insurance policy as opposed to (say) 
a new washing machine. He has to 
convert the vague, remote possibility 
of catastrophe into something real, 
close, vividly alive and imminent in 
order to give it concrete meaning in 
the prospect’s mind. When he does 
this, the insurance marketing man 
becomes more of a persuader and 
less of a teacher or informer. 
Aristotle once wrote that, “. . . 
[a] case should in justice be fought 
on the strength of the facts alone 
so that all else besides demonstration 
of fact is superfluous. Nevertheless, 
as we have said, external matters do 
count for much because of the sorry 
nature of an audience.”' Simply 
stated, Aristotle holds that the only 
responsible manner by which to in- 
fluence the judgment and behavior of 
others is to use fact, evidence, logic 
and reasoning : those things peculiar 
to the scientific method. Yet, Aris- 
totle is forced to relax his position 
because he recognizes that the human 
reacts with his heart far more than 
he does with his mind. This article 
will examine in some small measure 
those factors which cause the human 
to respond to appeals directed more 
at his heart than at his mind. 
Non-rational appeals can be ex- 
plained as those designed to short- 


1 The Rhetoric of Aristotle, 
Cooper (New York: 


Inc., 1932), pp. 183-84. 


trans. Lane 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


ICTORS | 


circuit or partially paralyze the lis- 
tener’s faculties and thereby break 
down his resistance to the acceptance 
of ready-made ideas, ideas which the 
persuader is anxious to leave in the 
mind of his client. 


Persuasion and Conviction 


Over the years, students of persua- 
sion have argued whether a dichot- 
omy exists between persuasion and 
conviction, or between non-rational 
and rational appeals. Today, most 
seem to agree that both factors are 
present in any persuasion and the 
balance of one to the other will 
determine whether the presentation 
is essentially emotional or logical. 
Seldom, if ever, is persuasion com- 
pletely one or the other. This is 
important, for each prospective in- 
surance buyer is peculiar in his own 

ray and will respond to a sales pres- 
entation accordingly. The persuasive 
insurance underwriter will have to 
fit each client with a presentation 
which is custom or tailor made. Each 
client must be appealed to with a 
pattern of persuasion which contains 
a carefully controlled mixture o/ 
emotional and logical devices, an 
the expert insurance marketing man 
is the chemist who must prepare this 
delicate formula. 

Professor G. Stanley Hall draws 
an analogy which helps make this 
point clear.* He compares the human 

(Continued on page 72) 


2 Ivey, Paul and Horvath, Walter, Successfu 
Salesmanship (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1953), p. 275. 
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ARE YOU OUR KIND OF AGENT? 
.». Without knowing it? 














Are you well aware that life insurance and health insurance are opposite 
sides of the same coin? 


Do you appreciate the importance of really integrating health insurance 
into the programs of personal insurance you present, rather than simply 
selling to those who ask for it? 


Are you now representing a life company that does not have complete 
health insurance facilities for client programming? 


Are you working mostly in the middle-income, middle aged (or younger) 
market of average families? 


At claim time, do you truly enjoy delivering with personalized service 
the promises you made earlier, with the sure knowledge of backing by 
a company with the right kind of policy behind its policies? 


Are you accustomed to examining needs carefully, explaining coverage 
solutions thoroughly, and handling applications properly? 


Are you a keen, career-motivated ordinary life agent, with a sincere 
professional attitude toward those you serve? 


Are you well established in life insurance, or has your general agent 
or company suggested that a high-grade health insurance specialist 
insurer can help you become well established more rapidly? 


Do you get real satisfaction out of the knowledge that you are personally 
putting into another human being’s life such a dynamic “life-saver” as 
disability income replacement? 


4a: - TG: £2: ee eee ae 


If you can honestly answer “yes” to these 9 questions, the 
chances are that you belong with American Health or a company 
very much like ours. We seek to be—and we honestly believe we are 
—the kind of company this type of agent should represent. 


AMER/CAN 


AMERICAN HEALTH 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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mind to an iceberg. The small por- 
tion above the water, he says, repre- 
sents the conscious or critical mind, 
which is reflective and deliberative. 
This portion of the mind weighs 
advantages and disadvantages and 
tends to inhibit emotional responses. 
A much larger portion, he continues, 
is submerged and is identified as the 
subconscious mind. Here is the 
home of the emotions. This powerful 


segment of the mind believes what 
it is told. It is naive and credulous. 
It is not capable of weighing facts, 
solving problems or analyzing ideas. 
It believes what the conscious mind 
tells it, or it believes those non-ra- 
tional appeals which come from an 
outside source and by-pass the criti- 
cal conscious mind. 

The conscious minds of men vary, 
depending upon training, experience 
and native ability, but the subcon- 
scious minds of men are much alike. 





BENT 





Ready for Immediate Delivery 
THE DEFINITIVE GUIDE to BUYING ... 
and SELLING IS... 


RECOMMENDED 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


CHART 
OF 


LIFE 








The recognized quick reference guide for buyers and sellers of 
insurance. It provides you with a series of charts which allow you 
to make quick but accurate comparisons of the principal items of 
financial statements, as well as essential operating ratios. Careful 
and thorough analysis, according to BEST’S long acknowledged 
standards of high performance and quality, are the yardstick for 
measuring companies which receive our recommendation. 


A compact, pocket sized reference highlighting in clear, readable 
form the essential points of comparable interest in each com- 


pany’s financial statement. Sure to be of value in reaching the 
final decision. 


Admitted assets and distribution, capital, total and surplus 
funds, policy reserves and reserve basis, premium and total 
operating income, death benefits, total paid policyholders, net 
operating gain, insurance written and in force, and significant 
operating ratios for the past three years. 


PRICE: $3.00 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


ATLANTA « BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA «+ CHICAGO 
DALLAS * KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES * RICHMOND 
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Here is the fertile ground of persua- 
sion which can be tilled by the in- 
ventive underwriter. Wherever 
possible, in some measure, the per- 
suader should attempt to substitute 
his own conscious mind for that of 
his client and thereby plant certain 
ideas in the prospect’s subconscious. 
An argument, defined as an idea or 
proposal which is supported by evi- 
dence and reasoning, tends to bring 
the listener’s critical abilities into 
action. When these critical faculties 
go to work, then the idea must pass 
the tests established by the critical 
portion of his mind before it can 
ever become a part of his subcon- 
scious being. How much easier it 
is for the persuasive underwriter to 
do the critical thinking for the client 
and then direct appeals to the client’s 
subconscious. 


A Non-rational Appeal 


The suggestion is a form of non- 
rational emotional appeal. The sug- 
gestion differs from an argument iu 
that the latter proposes an idea and 
then supports it with reasoning while 
the former merely sets forth a pro- 
posal. As was pointed out above, the 
argument is intercepted by the criti- 
cal mind and is tested before it can 
be accepted. The arguinent chal- 
lenges the conscious mind and brings 
it into action. The suggestion, on 
the other hand, tends to slip an idea 
into the mind uncritically and with- 
out proof of any kind. Perhaps this 
analogy will make this idea a little 
more clear : 

Reason appeals are like line plunges 
in football. They absorb an enor- 
mous amount of energy of both the 
attack and the defense, but they are 
often necessary to get within shoot- 
ing distance of the goal. 

Suggestion is the forward pass, 
which wins the game by using less 
brute force but more skill and ac- 
curacy. It gets past the guardian 
line and into more vulnerable terri- 
tory. If the salesman can get an idea 
into the customer’s subconscious 
mind—unopposed—the probability 
of favorable action is very great.® 

An important observation should 
be made here. The effectiveness of 
the suggestion is often influenced 
by the quality of its source. The 


3 Ibid., p. 276. 
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degree of prestige, good will, intelli- 
sence and authority ascribed to the 
underwriter by the client, certainly 
will determine how effective his use 
of suggestion may be in the persua- 
sive process. 


Sources of Prestige 


What are some sources of prestige, 
good will, intelligence and authority ? 
Here are a few. The listener tends 
to rely more on recommendations 
of the persuader if the latter is older, 
better educated, highly experienced, 
neatly groomed, composed and 
poised. Such things as reputation, 
former accomplishments and an abil- 
ity to reveal honest feelings of sym- 
pathy and sincerity, lend much to 
establishing one’s self as an author- 
ity. 

On the other side of the coin, the 
client must be one who is generally 
amenable to suggestion. He must 
be one who tends to be a bit lazy 
mentally, one who has not been 
trained to examine issues critically. 
Also, it helps when the client sees 
himself as somewhat inferior to the 
persuader in many of the factors 
mentioned above. Moreover, per- 
suasion growing out of authority, in- 
telligence, good will and prestige is 
not quite so effective when facts, evi- 
dence and logic can be resorted to 
as well. When opinions or judgments 
are needed and logical proof is lack- 
ing, then authority stands as a potent 
source of persuasion. 


Repetition 


Often the effectiveness of the sug- 
gestion can be enhanced through the 
process of repetition. Cigarette and 
soft drink manufacturers have long 
known the value of this technique. 
The same slogans and accompanying 
jingles are heard over and over again 
on radio and television. Like Pav- 
lov’s dog, the listening public is 
conditioned to respond in a predicta- 
ble manner when the time comes to 
buy one of these commodities. This 
technique can be used in the market- 
ing of most products, including in- 
surance. In a series of interviews 
with a client, if a well-constructed 
suggestion is repeated often enough, 
and other conditions are suitable, the 
probability of gaining a favorable 
response is improved immeasurably. 

Suggestions can be direct, indirect, 
positive and negative. Direct sugges- 
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ONE BILLION * ONE BILLION * ONE BILLION * ONE BILLION 


ASSETS NOW 
ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS 


ONE BILLION * ONE BILLION * ONE BILLION * ONE BILLION 


Manufacturers Life recently became one of 20 major North American 
life insurance companies whose assets exceed one billion dollars. 
But such a milestone in growth has meaning only in terms of human 
endeavor, of goals and accomplishments, of principles and dedica- 
tion to them. These factors that shaped our success are aptly illus- 
trated by the contribution made by many different groups of people. 
Our managers, for example, whose untiring efforts have built a strong 
and growing agency force; our agents, whose drive for competence 
has earned them the respect and gratitude of their clients; insurance 


_ men outside our company, whose broad concept of service to clients 


has led them to place substantial volumes with us . . . all of these 
deserve our warm tribute. Special mention is reserved for our policy- 
owners—the men and women whose desire for financial security for 
themselves and their families brought them into the market for life 
insurance. Our assets are their savings. We are deeply conscious of 
the trust placed in us to invest these funds soundly and profitably on 
their behalf, and later to make them available in times of emergency or 
need. We are sure all these people share with us the pride of being 
associated with a billion dollar company. 


THE MANUFACTURERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE * TORONTO * CANADA 





tion is probably the most effective 
when the salesman’s prestige is high 
and his listener’s attention sharply 
fixed on the process at hand. In 
this set of conditions, contrary ideas 
in the listener’s mind are at a mini- 
mum. It is surprising how effective 
the simple, direct suggestion can be. 
A simple “Drink Coke,” or “Buy 
Luckies,” or “Buy my policy now,” 
can often bring remarkable results. 
The indirect suggestion, on the 
other hand, is aimed at the listener’s 
marginal field of awareness. The 


object is to leave him with an idea 
which is of doubtful origin. Note 
how Ben Fairless only suggests in 
oblique fashion to an audience of 
labor union members that labor is 
guilty of feather-bedding. Fairless 
is careful not to confront them 
squarely with this unpleasant idea: 
To get more bacon we must produce 
more goods, more efficiently. But 
that can only be done, I think, if 
we recognize frankly that any un- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Emotional Factors—Continued 


necessary interruption, delay, or 
artificial limitation which reduces the 
output of the workers in any indus- 
try, prevents those workers from 
earning the full rewards that they 
can—and they ought—to receive.* 

Suggestions can be either positive 
or negative. The former asks the 
listener to do or to accept something, 
and the latter asks him not to do so. 
The positive suggestion says, “Let’s 
act now, shall we?” and the negative 
suggestion asks the same thing but 
from ariother direction. Negatively 
the same suggestion says, “You don’t 
plan to buy immediately, do you?” 
The negative suggestion need not be 
completely ineffective, however, for 
it can warn of a situation which the 
listener keenly wants to avoid. Such 
suggestions as these can be useful 
and effective: “Don’t wait too long. 
Rates are going up soon.” “Don’t 
let yourself be caught in this un- 
fortunate position.” 


Suggestions 


Minnick has arrived at a number 
of generalizations concerning sug- 
gestions : 

1. Verbal suggestions are more effec- 
tive the more sharply focused is the 
attention of the audience. (Sharp 
focusing of attention minimizes con- 
sideration of contrary or irrelevant 
ideas. ) 

2. The greater the prestige of the 
speaker, the stronger will be the 
power of his suggestions. 

3. Direct and indirect suggestions 
are most effective when they receive 
one or more repetitions in the posi- 
tion of last impression. 

4. Indirect suggestions, since they 
are insinuated obliquely in the mar- 
ginal fields of attention, are probably 
more successful than direct sugges- 
tions, when the ideas suggested are 
likely to be repugnant to the listener. 
5. Positive suggestions are generally 
more effective than negative ones 
unless the suggestion deals with 
avoidance needs. 

6. Suggestions, since they aim to 
elicit immediate, uncritical response, 
are most effective when aimed at 
habitual response patterns and emo- 


4 Fairless, Benjamin F., ‘The Task Ahead” 
(A_talk at a dinner in honor of David J. 
McDonald, President, United Steel yeas of 
America, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 28, 1953). 
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tional impulses or at patterns as- 
sociated with the audience’s persis- 
tent wants and needs.® 

Language which is loaded with 
emotional content is another form 
of nonrational appeal. ‘The persuader 
recognizes that humans can and will 
react in different ways to the words 
which he uses. Some critical lis- 
teners may hear facts and evidence 
and then move ponderously through 
the reflective reasoning processes 
toward a conclusion. This process, 
as was indicated earlier, is quite pain- 
ful to many listeners, and certainly 
it is slow. 

Most people hear certain words 
and respond to them with ready- 
made irrational response patterns or 
sets, depending upon the emotional 
content of these words. Naturally, 
this is a highly subjective process, 
for the emotional content in a word 
for one person may be so high it 
is explosive, while to another it 
may mean little or nothing. The 
word “integration” certainly conveys 
emotional, connotative meanings to 
some persons living in Mississippi, 
while it perhaps is devoid of emo- 
tional content when the same word 
is heard by a mathematician in New 
England. The general semanticist 
refers to this emotional response pat- 
tern as the identification reaction. 
Everyone has accumulated a number 
of these identification reactions or 
generalized emotional sets which 
border on prejudice and which can 
be triggered by certain words or 
combinations of words. Such terms 
as “sissy,” “sex pervert,” “Damn 
Yankee,” “cheater,” “Communist,” 
“hick,” “politician” and others have 
a far more vivid connotative than 
denotative meaning for those who 
hear them. 


Cause a Response 


Using this knowledge, the persua- 
sive underwriter recognizes that he 
can use certain words which com- 
municate connotative meanings, 
which in turn will cause his listener 
to respond as the persuader wishes. 
Connotative meanings can be pleas- 
ant and constructive in the persua- 
sive effort just as they can be 
unpleasant and destructive. It is 
possible that such words as “travel,” 


5 Minnick, Wayne C., The Art of Persuasion 
(Boston: Houghton- Mifflin Co., 1957), p. 65. 





“trip around the world,” 
ment cottage,” 


“retire- 
“bank account,” 
“fishing every day,” “college for the 
kids,” “no mortgage,” “live on the 


golf course,” can cause emotional 
responses to surge to the surface in 
the client. As these emotional re- 
sponses well forth, the client is 
prompted to behave as his identifica- 
tion reactions dictate. 

An unimaginative underwriter 
loses the advantage of powerful 
emotional laden language for he 
speaks bluntly, dully and without 
color. He paints a bleak, vague, 
black and white picture comprised 
of indistinct and fuzzy images for his 
listener. He might be compared to 
the clod who would be an artist by 
smearing black and white on a canvas 
with a jagged stick held in a clumsy 
fist.6 This inept communicator might 
voice his appeal as follows: “You 
oughta get this policy cause it’ll take 
care of ya when yer ready t’ retire.” 


Picture-Forming Language 


The empathetic underwriter, on 
the other hand, who can put vivid, 
picture-forming language to work 
for himself might approach the same 
problem with something like this: 
“Mr. Gelter, imagine yourself, a few 
years from now, to be on a small 
mirror-like lake. You are in your 
boat a few hundred yards out from 
your own beach cottage and your line 
is in the water. A warm sun is on 
your back and there isn’t a breath 
of wind stirring. Somewhere nearby 
you hear the buzzing of a fly. You 
lean back in your padded fishing 
chair and doze, for you don’t have 
a care in the world. 

“Mr. Gelter, this dream can come 
true and I’m going to show you how 
to make it possible.” 

Of course, not every persuasive 
underwriter would dare be quite so 
hammy. However, merely to prom- 
ise a benefit is much weaker per- 
suasively than to paint a brilliant, 
clear, colorful word picture of the 
client actually enjoying the promised 
benefit. Persuasive language should 
cause the listener to construct the 
mental images which the persuade: 
wishes him to see. Language should 
be so clear and so concrete that 

(Continued on page 76) 


6 ~ @ Things being what they are today, however 
this “clod” could well make a fortune selling 
his ‘“‘modern art.” 
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Emotional Factors—from page 74 


little or no effort is necessary on 
the part of the listener to see in his 
mind’s eye what one wants him to 
visualize. The prospect must see 
colors, smell odors, hear sounds and 
taste things, but only as he recon- 
structs these in his mind as a result 
of the persuasive language used by 
the communicator. Language must 
cause the listener to laugh, cry, 
sympathize, exult, dislike or love, as 
the persuader wants him to. This 
is an art which most people can de- 
velop and the underwriter owes it to 
himself to enlarge this facet of his 
communication abilities. 

If the insurance marketing man 
is going to use emotional language 
in his persuasion, he must do a keen 
job of client analysis. He must dis- 
cover the wellsprings of action in 
each client. He must know what 
is more important and less important 
to each. This leads, then, to what 
probably is the heart of emotional 
persuasion. 


Motives, Values and Appeals 


Non-rational appeals are not 
unique in their ability to elicit emo- 
tional responses. Rational appeals 
built around the reflective techniques 
requiring evidence, logic, and argu- 
ment can stimulate emotional re- 
sponses as well, provided they are 
aimed at the motives and values of 
the client. Of all the tools available 
to the persuader, those of directing 
appeals to wants and values are by 
far the most important. Writers 
from antiquity to the present have 
classified the fundamental human 
wants and though these groupings 
vary widely, there are a few common 
denominators which appear in most 
of these analyses. Thorndike indi- 
cates the difficulty of classifying 
motives: “There are no such royal 
roads to an easy inventory of an 
animal’s wants under a few logical, 
teleological, or verbal. principles.” * 
Nevertheless, there is enough agree- 
ment among students of human be- 
havior so that certain conclusions 
can be drawn. First, it can be con- 
cluded that there are two basic 
groupings into which motives can be 


7 Thorndike, Edward L., The Psychology of 
Wants, Interests and Attitudes goad York: D 
Appleton-Century Co., 1935), p. 10. 
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placed, physiological and psychologi- 
cal. 

Physiological motives are often 
identified as drives, in which such 
things as hunger and thirst, sex, 
temperature regulation, rest from 
fatigue, elimination, avoidance of 
pain and other bodily needs are in- 
cluded. Psychological motives, on 
the other hand, are the sociological 
wants or needs in which such things 
as reputation, leadership, love, 
honor, duty, fairness, popularity, ac- 
ceptance by the group, respect, rec- 
ognition and material ownership are 
important. The protective motive is 
at once physical and psychological 
and it includes a need for self-preser- 
vation, personal welfare, welfare of 
others and protection of family, 
friends, state and nation and of per- 
sonal property.® 

Values are as important as motives 
in persuasion and they differ from 
motives only slightly. Motives are 
generally universal among the hu- 
man race, while values tend to grow 
out of the culture of a people. Some 
values which seem to be peculiar 
to the American are: 


1. He tends to respect and value 
the scientific method and things la- 
belled scientific. 


2. He tends to measure things quan- 
titatively rather than qualitatively. 
Size and bigness seem to be impor- 
tant. 


3. He thinks learning should be 
“practical.” 


4. He tends to measure success pri- 
marily by economic means. 


5. He thinks success results from 
hard work and perseverance. 


6. He prefers the useful arts over 
the aesthetic. 


7. He tends to strgss the value of 
athletics. 


8. He values honesty, sincerity, kind- 
ness, generosity, friendliness and 
straightforwardness in others. 


9. He prizes loyalty to community, 
state and nation, and he believes that 
“our” way of doing things is best. 


10. He places a high value on re- 
ligious tolerance and freedom. 


8 For an excellent discussion of psychological 
analyses of consumer behavior and a treatment 
of motivation see: Bayton, James A., 
tion, nition, Learning—Basic Factors in Con- 
sumer havior,” Journal of Marketing, Vol. 
XXII, No. 3 (Jan., 1958), pp. 282-94, and 
Woods, Walter A., “Psychological Dimensions of 

Consumer Decision,” ournal of Marketing, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 2 (Jan., 1960), pp. 15-19. 


“Motiva- 





11. He thinks every problem can be 
solved by passing a law.® 

By no means is the above intended 
to represent a critical appraisal oi 
values. Its purpose is only to indi- 
cate the nature of values as they 
apply in the persuasive process. The 
same holds true for the sketchy con- 
sideration of motives spelled out 
above. The sincere student of per- 
suasion would do well to gain a keen 
understanding of values and motives 
common to most Americans. 


Salient Wants and Needs 


These values and motives are com- 
mon to most prospects, yet each is 
important to an individual in vary- 
ing degrees. The insurance per- 
suader must discover what the salient 
wants and needs of his prospect are 
before he can select the specific 
values and motives as targets to be 
used in his emotional persuasion. 
These target areas are discovered 
by the persuasive underwriter as a 
result of his having made a careful 
study or prior analysis of his pros- 
pect. Once the motives and values 
to be appealed to have been sifted 
out, then the persuader begins to 
shape his emotional appeals which, 
when aimed at the selected target 
areas, should elicit a predictable set 
of emotional responses from _ the 
client. It should be made perfectly 
clear at this point that motives and 
values in themselves cannot be felt 
in the viscera. These are only the 
wellsprings of human action; they 
are merely sources of energy, making 
possible the emotional responses 
which actually can be sensed or felt 
by the body. 

The appeals used by the persuasive 
underwriter are the verbal arrows 
aimed at the selected value and mo- 
tive targets. As was pointed out 
above, the target areas lie dormant 
within the prospect. It is only when 
the verbal arrows or appeals spoken 
by the underwriter fly into the 
motive and value targets that an 
emotional response arises. This emo- 
tional response can be likened to 
the score which one earns in archery 
as he fires his arrows into the target. 
The more carefully the appeal is 
shaped and aimed, the higher the 
score which one can expect to gain. 


9 For an_ excellent compilation =P American 
values see: Minnick, op. cit., pp. 209-14 
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The following account of a sales 
cffort beautifully illustrates an appeal 
to a motive which causes a predicted 
response : 
| was having lunch with a friend 

. who is one of the country’s 
outstanding life insurance salesmen. 
\s we sat down at our table, he said 
io me, “See that man over there, at 
ihe table by the window? Well, he’s 
a big movie producer, worth quite 
a few million, and I’ve got an ap- 
pointment with him iater today to 
sell him a wopper of a policy!” 
“Sounds like a big deal, Tom,” | 
replied. “Think you'll close it?” 
“Well, I expect to,” was his reply. 
“He’s considering two plans for set- 
ting up an estate—mine, which is, 
of course, based on life insurance, 
and one suggested by his attorney, 
which would put his money mostly 
into other types of investments.” 

It was only a few minutes later that 
“Mr. Prospect,’ on his way out, 
noticed my friend and stopped at 
our table. 
“Hello, Brown,” he greeted him. 
“Glad to run into you like this, so 
I can save you a trip to my office. 
I like your plan, old man, and my 
lawyer has suggested a good one 
too, but I’ve decided to let things rest 
as they are. No real reason to go 
ahead with such a plan for the pres- 
ent at least.” 
Knowing what was at stake, I held 
my breath while waiting to see how 
Tom Brown would react. 
“I’m sorry to hear that, Mr. Pros- 
pect,” he said in a quiet, even tone, 
“because, since the last time we 
talked, I’ve learned that if you adopt 
my suggestion, you’ll become a mem- 
ber of a very exclusive group that 
any man would be proud to belong 
to.” 
“What group is that?” 
“Well, it’s a group of less than 150 
men, Mr. Prospect, and included are 
such men as... .” Here Brown told 
off the names of half a dozen of 
America’s most successful and 
wealthiest men, “You see, Mr. Pros- 
pect, there are less than 150 men 
in the whole country who carry the 
amount of insurance you and I have 
been discussing. Naturally, it’s a 
very exclusive ‘club’ you might say, 
AIMS ae 
lsrown made his sale before the con- 
versation ended. He made it because 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Ass’n Notes 


Aiabama Assn. of Life Undrs.: New offi- 
cers are: President, D. J. Baughn (Liberty 
National); Ist vice president, James E. 
Thomas (Equitable); vice presidents: J. 
W. Randolph (Crown Life); W. H. Gann 
(Metropolitan); L. M. Forrester (Inde- 

ndent Life); Mrs. Edna Dale (Guarantee 
Savings); and W. F. Steiner (Liberty Na- 
tional). Other officers are: national com- 
mitteeman, R. Frank Richard (Metropoli- 
tan); executive secretary-treasurer, George 
E. Hester; and secretary, Miss Martha 
Price. 





American Ass'n of Managing General 
Agents: Approved for membership: 
Thompson Derr & Brother Inc., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Evans-Riley, Inc., Reno, Nev.; 
Robert W. Gatson (GA), Atlanta, Ga.; 
George C. Newell Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
North Jersey Underwriters Agency, Inc., 
Newark, N. J.; Frank M. Pruett General 
Agency, Kansas City, Mo.; Sayre & Toso, 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal.; Southwestern 
General Agency, Inc., Dallas, Texas; West- 
tern States General Agency, Inc., Phoenix, 
Ariz; and R. K. Landon General Agency, 
Louisville, Ky. 

American Society of CLU: Omaha Chap- 
ter officers: President, John Burrell (di- 
rector of foreign operations, United of 
Omaha); Ist vice president, R. H. Pick- 
ford (Northwestern Mutual); 2nd_ vice 
president, Carl G. Mammel (Mass. Mu- 
tual); secretary-treasurer, Gerald Hall 
(American General); and education chair- 
man, Solomon Schwartz (Western Life). 

Joseph L. Speyer, CLU, general agent 
for Berkshire Life, was clected president 
of the Boston Chapter. 

New York Chapter officers: President, 
A. Leslie Leonard (dean, New York School 
of Insurance); executive vice president, 
Wilbur Neustein (Prudential); educational 
vice president, Donald L. Shepherd (Equi- 
table of Iowa); public relations vice presi- 
dent, Richard W. Bandfield (Home Life); 
treasurer, Alfred Cranwell (Institute of 
Life Insurance); and secretary, Henry 
Schainholtz (Mutual Benefit). Elected di- 
rectors were: Howard Rosan (Continental 
Assur.) and Gershen Konikow (Monarch). 
Associated Connecticut Health Ins. 
Cos.: Advertising agency for this new or- 
ganization is Wilson, Haight and Welch, 
Inc., of Hartford. 


Boston Estate & Business Planning Coun- 
cil: Is the new name adopted by the 
former Boston Life Insurance and Trust 
Council. Membership now stands at 312 
and includes attorneys, CPA’s, bank trust 
officers and life underwriters. 

Robert B. Whittemore, general agent of 
Conn. Mutual, was elected president suc- 
ceeding Norman C. Hoffman, vice presi- 
dent of New England Merchants National 
Bank. Other officers elected: Ist vice 
president, George S. Lawler, CLU, (gen- 
eral agent, Acacia Mutual); 2nd vice presi- 
dent, Donald Smith, Esq., (Warner, Stack- 
pole, Stetson & Bradlee); treasurer, 
Kenneth Howes, Jr., (assistant vice presi- 
dent, estate planning, Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust Co.); and secretary, Herman 
Stuetzer, Jr., CPA, (Lybrand, Ross Bros. & 
Montgomery). 

Boston Life Undrs. Ass'n: Lario J. Bal- 
boni, manager of Faneuil dist. office of 
Metropolitan Life, was elected president 
and Albert E. Richardson, Jr. (Hartford 
Life) re-elected secretary-treasurer. Don- 
ald Shepherd (John Hancock) and Lau- 
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rens F. Bruno, CLU (Equitable Life) were 
elected vice presidents. 

At present there are 1,356 members, an 
increase of more than 400 over same pe- 
riod last year. 


California insurance Dept.: Ben F. Swin- 
dell, Jr., has been appointed administra- 
tive service officer to succeed Donald W. 
Stonum. 


Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n: John 
T. Bryden, vice president and general 
manager of North American Life of Can- 
ada, was elected president to succeed D. 
E. Kilgour, president of Great-West. E. A. 
Rieder, president of Mutual Life of Can- 
ada, was elected Ist vice president. 
Chicago Ass'n of Life Undrs.: William 
L. McKechney, Northwestern Mutual, was 
elected president succeeding Oliver R. 
Aspegren, Jr. Other officers elected: Ist 
vice president, Stuart A. Monroe (Mutual 
Benefit); 2nd vice president, Sol Sackheim, 
CLU, (Great-West); treasurer, Burnham L. 
Batson (Conn. General); and national 
committeeman, Gerhard C. Krueger (Equi- 
table of Iowa). 

West Suburban Branch officers: Presi- 
dent, Richard A. Tefo (Mutual of N. Y.); 
Ist vice president, Frank P. Boyle (John 
Hancock); 2nd vice president, J. David 
Nall (Aetna Life); tod secretary-treasurer, 
Rex D. Talmage (Northwestern Mutual). 


Fraternal Ins. Counselor Ass'n: Gordon 
S. Summers, St. Louis general agent for 
Lutheran Brotherhood, was elected presi- 
dent. 


General Agents & Life Managers Ass'n 
of Boston: New officers are: President, 
John P. Meehan, CLU, (Mutual of N. Y.); 
vice president, Nino Siracusa, CLU, 
(Phoenix Mutual); secretary, Paul F. Saint, 
CLU, (Home Life); and treasurer, Joseph 
C, Attaya, CLU, (Metropolitan Life). 
Institute of Home Office Undrs.: Ad- 
mitted to membership: Kennesaw Life & 
Accident Ins. Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Ins. Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; Mercantile Security Life Ins. Co., 
Dallas, Texas; and Bankers Life and 
Casualty Company, Chicago, III. 
Insurance Federation of Pa.: Officers 
elected: President, William MacLean 
(president, National Union Cos.); Ist vice 
president, Thos. A. Bradshaw (president, 
Provident Mutual Life); vice presidents— 
Harold §. Baile (dep. gen’l mgr. & gen’l 
counsel, General Accident Group); Wil- 
liam B. Corey (board chm., Provident In- 
demnity Life), Stanley Cowman (Mather & 
Co.), H. H. Gilkyson (president, Chester 
County Mutual), Fred H. Ludwig (board 
chm., Pa. Lumbermens Mutual), he 
Nelson (president, Protected Home Circle), 
J. Maxwell Smith (president, Keystone 
Ins. Co., and Clyde F. Wilmeth (secretary, 
United American Mechanics); treasurer, 
John H. Hoffman (assistant secretary, 
America Fore-Loyalty Group); secretary- 
manager & general counsel, Homer W. 
Teamer; and assistant secretary, Mrs. 
Helen M. Heckert. 

John A. Diemand, chm. of board of 
North America Cos., is chairman of execu- 
tive committee and W. H. Satterthwaite, 
vice president-counsel of Penn Mutual 
Life, is vice chairman. 


Insurance Soc. of N. Y.: Walter Klem 
(senior vice president and chief actuary, 
Equitable Life Assur.) has been elected 
chairman of the board. 


peateeky Dept. of Public Information: 
George H. Yater, associate editor of The 
Insurance Field, has joined the division of 
news services as assistant director, 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
Donald Bramley, CLU, has been named 
assistant to the managing director and an 
officer. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: Professor 
Edmond H. Curcuru, chairman of the ce- 

artment of industrial management at 

iami University, Oxford, Ohio, will join 
the LOMA this summer as director of 
education and training. James H. Kohler- 
man, now director of education, was 
named manager of educational services 
and R. Werner Lederer, associate educa- 
tional director, becomes associate manager 
of educational services. 

New members are: American Bankcrs 
Life Assurance Company of Florida, Mi- 
ami; Fidelity Union Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas; Great American Life Insur- 
ance Company, East Orange, N. J,; 
Investors Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa Cedar Rapids; Maccabees Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Detroit; Na- 
tional Accident & Health Insurance Com- 
ry of Philadelphia; National American 

ife Insurance Company, Baton Rouge, 
La.; Sentry Life Insurance Company, 
Stevens Pt., Wis.; Surety Life Insurance 
ie ae Salt Lake City; and Unity Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, Syracuse. 


Life Undrs. Ass'n of Canada: John P. 
Forbes has been appointed secretary, pub- 
lic relations, and will continue as editor 
and advertising manager of the associa- 
tion’s official journal—Life Underwriters 
NEWS. 


Life Unders.' Ass'n of City of N. Y.: 
Chairman, John H. Ames, CLU (agent, 
Mutual Benefit, Youngman); New officers: 
President, Robert I. Curran, Jr., (general 
agent, Mass. Mutual, Mallon-Curran); Ist 
vice president, Alfred S. Howes (agent, 
Conn. Mutual, Flugelman); vice presi- 
dents—Mark C. Muller, CLU, (agent, 
Phoenix Mutual, Kiely), educational, Ger- 
ard B. Tracy, CLU, (agent, National of 
Vt., Kellam), public relations, and Arthur 
H. Bikoff (general agent, Aetna Life), 
membership; and treasurer, Charles N. 
Barton, CLU, (general agent, Union Cen- 
tral, C. B. Knight). 
Life Underwriter Training Council: How- 
ard E. Nevonen, CLU, Los Angeles gen- 
eral agent for Washington National, was 
elected president succeeding Alexander 
Hutchinson, CLU, vice president and chief 
sales executive of Metropolitan. Others 
elected: Vice president, William J. Ham- 
rick, CLU, (senior vice president Gulf 
Life); treasurer, Edmund L. Zalinski, CLU, 
(executive vice president, Life of North 
America); assistant secretary, Sayre Mac- 
Leod, CLU, (vice president, Prudential); 
and assistant treasurer, George H. Shack- 
elford (vice president, Arenal ating Benja- 
min N. Woodson, CLU, president of Amer- 
ican General Life, was re-elected secretary. 
Glenn C. Tompkins, CLU, superintend- 
ent in charge of field training for Canada 
Life, has been appointed Canadian ob- 
server; his function is to provide close 
liaison between LUTC and Canadian 
companies who are licensed in the U. 8. 


Nebraska Ass'n of Health Undrs.: Off- 
cers elected: President, Terry Haney (Mu- 
tual of Omaha); Ist vice president, 
Donald Byington (Lincoln National); 2nd 
vice president, Harold J. Joyner (Mutual 
of Omaha); and secretary-treasurer, Mil- 
ford L. Bolas, CLU, (Business “Men’s). 

New York Insurance Dept.: A new ¢x- 
amination center has been established in 
a building of Broome Technical Commu- 
nity College in Binghamton. Examinations 
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for licenses for insurance agents, brokers 
and adjusters will be given at the new 
location. 


N. Y. State Ass'n of Life Undrs.: New 
officers: President, Donald E. Shopiro, 
CLU, (agent, Mass. Mutual, Syracuse); 
vice president, Robert M. Williamson 
(general agent, Conn. Mutual, Rochester); 
and secretary-treasurer, Harold Lowen- 
heim (manager, Home Life, Madison 
Ave.). 


Pennsylvania Insurance Dept.: Charles V. 
Walsh has been appointed deputy insur- 
ance commissioner and will be in charge 
of the Bureau of Rate Regulation, 


Special Libraries Ass'n: Elizabeth Fer- 
guson, librarian of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, was elected 1961-62 chairman 
of the insurance div.; vice chairman and 
chairman-elect is R. Evan Johnson, Farm 
Bureau Mutual Ins. Co., Manhattan, Kan., 
and Kathleen S. Edwards, Farmers Ins. 
Group, Los Angeles, was re-elected secre- 
(ary-treasurer. 


Twin City Home Office Life Undrs.: 
Newly-elected officers: President, Robert 
D. Heacock (underwriting secretary, 
Northwestern National); vice president- 
program chairman, Frank Somers (associ- 
ate underwriting officer, Minn. Mutual); 
and secretary-treasurer, Ann Lofgren (un- 
derwriter, North American Life & Cas.). 


Wisconsin Insurance Dept.: S. C. Du Rose 
has been appointed to newly-created posi- 
tion of assistant deputy commissioner of 
insurance. 


Sales 


American Family: Reported life insurance 
in force of $57,717,0 4 at year-end 1960 
and new business sales of $16,849,458 dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1961. Three-month 
new business premiums increased 34%, 
from 1960, with renewal premiums up 
64%. 

Bankers Life (lowa): New business for 
May reached a total of $27,516,435, of 
which $21,549,358 was ordinary and $5,- 
966,577 represented group business. For 
the first five months of the year, new 
business totalled $149,067,525, with ordi- 
nary at $107,015,515, and group $42,052,- 
010. Total life insurance in force reached 
a new high of $3,781,267,990 at the end 
of the month ($2,106,591,209 ordinary, 
$1,674,676,781 group). 


Eastern Life Ins.: Actual new business in 
first quarter of 1961 showed a 44.7% in- 
crease over same period of 1960. Insurance 
in force at end of first quarter rose 23.6% 
with a total of $182,068,609 as compared 
a $147,262,748 a year ago at the same 
ate. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Ordinary sales re- 
corded their best month in this company’s 
history, with a paid volume of $196,947,- 
723, a 9.2% increase over May 1960. 


Funded Security: Reported a record $1,- 
044,916 in new business written during 
May, 1961, the first time that monthly 
production exceeded the $1 million mark. 


General American: Individual life sales 
were up 13% from last year; increase 
reflects year-to-date figures through May. 
For same 5-month period, health sales 
were up 112%. Health insurance sales for 
May were up 155% over May, 1960. 


Ga, International: Established a new 
monthly production record in May with 
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paid ordinary life volume of $6,125,000. 
This is the first month the $6 million 
mark has been exceeded since first begin- 
ning to write business in September, 1959. 


Great National: Gained insurance in 
force at an annual rate of better than 9% 
during first 4 months of 1961. Total in- 
surance in force as of April 30 exceeded 
$222 million. 


Homesteaders Life: Issued and paid busi- 
ness during May showed an increase of 
6.5% over last May. The gain for the 
first 5 months of 1961 is 46.5%. 


Indianapolis Life: Paid volume for May 
exceeded the President’s Month quota of 
$13,000,000 by a wide margin, reaching a 
record total for a comparable period. New 
business showed an 8.4% gain over May 
of last year. 


Investors Syndicate: Passed the $400 
million mark in insurance in force in 
May, 29 months after commencing full- 
scale operation. This shows a rise of $100 
million since January 1, 1961. All the in- 
surance is in individual policies. 


Kansas City Life: A May volume of $18,- 
758,307 broke all records and was nearly 
10% ahead of last May’s $17,230,864. 


Lincoin Liberty: May represented the best 
single month’s operation in this company’s 
42 years, with premium dollars realized up 
45%, from May 1960. Other advances over 
the comparable period last year were: 
17.5% more lives covered, 39% more pro- 
tection provided, and an average premium 
increase of 4%. 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Insurance issued 
-and paid-for in May totaled $21,570,561, 
an 18% increase or an advance of nearly 
$3,300,000 over May, 1960. Business for 
the first 5 months totaled $98,250,499, an 
increase of more than $6 million (6.9%) 
over a similar period last year. 


MFA Ins. Cos.: Prepaid business recorded 
during the May sales contest was a record 
$5,640,425, with life production at the 
close of the contest up 125% over sales at 
this time last year. 


Michigan Life: Has topped the half-billion 
dollar mark of life insurance in force, less 
than 18 months after achieving the $400 
million mark. 


Mutual Trust: Sales during May were the 
highest of any month in history and co- 
incided with the company’s 56th anniver- 
sary. The amount of new business sold 
January through May was 30% higher 
than same period in 1960. 


National Travelers: Reported the largest 
volume of business ever written during 
any one-month period during May ($9,- 
273,207). 


North American of Illinois has reached 
a total of insurance in force of $400,- 
000,000. 


Northwestern National: Chalked up the 
best May in history with ordinary sales of 
$20,414,297, 40% ahead of same month 
1960 and $4,000,000 better than best pre- 
vious May in 1958. Total ordinary sales 
for first 5 months are $92,920,693 as com- 
pared with $70,246,561 a year ago or an 
increase of 32% for year-to-date. 


Ohio National: Business written during 
May, the annual President's Month con- 
test was $24,502,426. 


Philadelphia Life: Insurance in force for 
the first five months of the year showed 
an increase in the rate of gain of 71% 
compared to a comparable period last 
year. New business for May was up 31% 
from last May, and was up 46% over the 
first five months of last year. 


State Mutual Life: Total life sales dur- 
ing first 5 months were 30% ahead of 
comparable 1960 results. The end of May 
new life sales of $220,219,000 were reported 
compared to $168,948,000 in same | ey 
a year ago. The gain was mainly due to 
group life sales which totaled more than 
$134 million. Individual life sales set a 
company record for May, the third new 
monthly record established during first 
5 months of 1961. 


Union Mutual Life: Paid-for business in 
May represented a new high for this com- 
pany, with life premiums up 31% and 
non-can up 46% over May 1960. 


United American Life (Colo.): Total 
submitted business for May was $11 mil- 
lion, breaking the previous highest month 
last year which was $8,400,000; submitted 
business for year to June Ist is 31% ahead 
of last year as of same date. Business in 
force as of June Ist exceeds $160 million. 


United Life and Acc.: With new business 
written in May totalling more than $13,- 
600,000, this company achieved the highest 
production month in its history. 


Western ‘Life (Minn.): Life insurance in 
force at end of April totaled $606,572,727 
($514,283,396 ordinary and $92,289,331 
group). Year-to-date production figures 
show a 10.1% gain over 1960 in new life 
insurance paid-for during first third of 
year. 


Policy Changes 


The American Casualty Company of 
Reading, Pa. has introduced a new acci- 
dental death indemnity policy which is 
written on a family basis at a single pre- 
mium. 


American Life of New York has a new 
major medical policy, guaranteed renew- 
able. 


Massachusetts Indemnity and Life will 
issue up to $500 per month income with 
an overall of $1,200 monthly for all com- 
panies. Participating limit for long-term 
sickness plans is $900 monthly. 


Metropolitan has announced a new series 
of meodical care policies providing broader 
coverage for those aged 65 and older. The 
contracts provide benefits for hospital 
treatment and for convalescent care in a 
nursing home following hospital confine- 
ment as well as professional services pro- 
viding benefits for surgical operations and 
for professional services of physicians and 

rivate nurses during confinement in a 
frcepital or nursing home. The policies 
are offered separately or in combination, 
and are guaranteed renewable for the 
lifetime of the covered person, subject to 
the right of the company to change pre- 
miums on a class basis. Metropolitan has 
been issuing hospital and surgical ex- 
pense policies to people over 65 since 1956. 


Nationwide has introduced a family non- 
occupational accident policy that will be 
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NEW COMMISSIONERS 


Witut1Am D. Pace, Huntsville at- 
torney, who has been chairman of 
appeals for the State’s department 
of industrial relations, has become 
Superintendent of Insurance of 
Alabama, replacing Edmon L. Rine- 
hart, who has retired to enter private 
law practice. 

Mrs. Virginia Mae Brown, who 
has been serving as assistant at- 
torney general, has been named In- 
surance Commissioner of West 
Virginia, She succeeds Hugh N. 
Mills who resigned to affiliate him- 
self with the state highway depart- 
ment. 


CONNECTICUT HEALTH 
PLAN 


A PLAN TO provide major medical 
insurance for senior citizens in Con- 
necticut was brought closer to frui- 
tion when executives of ten Con- 
necticut companies ratified the 
subscription agreement of the As- 
sociated Connecticut Health Insur- 
ance companies. At the ratifying 
meeting, William N. Seery, vice- 
president of Travelers, was named 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the new organization, highest 
position of the firm. 

Executives signing the ratifica- 
tion represented Aetna Insurance 
Company, Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies, Connecticut Commercial 
Travelers, Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Company, Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Company, 
Phoenix of Hartford Insurance 


Company, Safeguard Insurance 
Company, Security Insurance Com- 
pany of Connecticut, and the 


Travelers Insurance Companies. The 
organization, embodying close co- 
operation among a number of com- 
panies in the state, was made possi- 
ble by an act of the legislature. It is 
hoped that sales of policies can start 
in late summer. 


MAN OF THE YEAR 


Rosert R. NEAL, general manager 
of the Health Insurance Association 
of America, was the recipient of the 
Harold R. Gordon Memorial award 
as health insurance man of the year 
at the annual meeting of the Inter- 


national Association of Health Un- 
derwriters. Named in honor of the 
late Harold Gordon, the award rec- 
ognizes service to the health insur- 
ance industry during the past year 
and for sustained and meritorious 
service over a period of time. Mr. 
Neal is the fifteenth individual to be 
so honored. 





SALES AID 


Tus BUSINESS-GETTER, the Midget 
Memo, is an attractive little booklet 
with many perforated sheets for 
quick notes, a yearly calendar, and 
a handy street guide. Available with 
company name and appropriate ad- 
vertising copy, these memorandum 
booklets tend to be a constant re- 
minder of a company’s products or 
services. 

Midget Memos are manufactured 
by the Sun Press, Inc., in several 
colors and designs. They can be 
carried by salesmen and distributed 
as business cards, used as statement 
“stuffers” or serve as key pieces in 
a mailing campaign. 


FATAL FARM ACCIDENTS 


FATAL ACCIDENTS among our farm 
population have decreased in the last 
decade, but still are responsible for 
about 11,700 deaths annually, it is 
reported by statisticians of the Met- 
ropolitan. This number includes 
fatal injuries suffered by farm resi- 
dents both on and off the farm. It is 
equivalent to a death rate of 55 per 
100,000, compared with 52 for the 
whole population of the continental 
United States. Motor vehicle acci- 
dents account for about 45% of the 
total accident mortality among farm 
residents. 


ANNUITY HEARING 


HEARINGS HAVE BEGUN in Wash- 
ington on the application of the 
Prudential to be exempted from 
certain provisions of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 which con- 
flict with requirements of state 
supervision of life insurance. ‘The 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion hearings opened with denial of 
a request of the National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers and the 
National Association of Investment 
Companies that they be given 
“party” status. These organizations, 
however, were allowed to take part 
as opponents of the Prudential re- 
quest for exemption. 


LARGER TEEN-AGERS 


EVER WONDER WHERE all the big 
kids come from? It’s simple, accord- 
ing to statisticians of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company. Teen- 
agers are bigger than they used to 
be. Insurance figures show that 
among boys 15-16 years of age, 
there has been an average increase 
of 1.3 inches in height and ten 
pounds in weight over a period of 
some 40 years and for boys 17-19 
the gain was 1.6 inches and about 
ten pounds. Among 15-16 year old 
girls the gain in average height 
was 0.6 of an inch, and in weight 
only a little over 14% pounds, while 
at 17-19 the girls gained on the 
average only 0.4 of an inch in height 
and actually showed a weight de- 
crease of about three pounds. The 
facts are derived from a comparison 
of insured teen-agers in the Build 
and Blood Pressure Study, 1959, 
conducted by the Society of Ac- 
tuaries, with teen-agers in an earlier 
study. 


CANCER GAINS 


THE HEAVY DEATH TOLL from cancer 
has tended to cause people to over- 
look encouraging gains made in con- 
trol of the disease, according to 
Metropolitan statisticians. Much 
progress has been made in lengthen 
ing the life of cancer patients, and 
the American Cancer Society esti- 
mates that if all patients receive: 
early and adequate treatment, one- 
half would survive at least five years 
after diagnosis of the disease. 
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JOHN P. WHITE 
Director, Marketing and Advertising 
The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


NSTEAD OF DISCUSSING the tech- 
lz. of advertising—how to 
write a better headline, lay out a 
better ad, etc—I would like to ex- 
press some of the advertising prin- 
ciples or basic beliefs which have 
meaning for me. I do not ask you 
to join me in my beliefs; but if they 
should strike a spark which will 
cause you to think further on the 
subject, then I have served my pur- 
pose. 


Basic Principles 


The first belief that I would like 
to express is related to life insurance 
advertising indirectly rather than 
directly. I believe that life should be 
lived, based upon as few rules and 
as many principles as possible. A 
principle is a universal truth, an end 
in itself. A rule is merely one way, 
perhaps the best, but still only one, 
of making the principle a reality. 
Rules are made to be broken by 
people who know when and how they 
should be broken. But principles are 
sacred. And so I feel that anybody 
working in any area—and this is 
especially true in advertising—will 
do a better job if he builds a founda- 
tion of principles and basic beliefs 
under the structure of his work. 

I have a lot of respect for carpen- 
ters, They can do many things I can- 
ot do. And so I am not being disre- 
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ADVERTISING 


spectful of them when I point out 
that a carpenter automatically knows 
that he cannot saw with a hammer 
or pound with a saw. That is an 
obvious principle that applies to his 
work. In advertising, however, few 
principles are this obvious. We must 
seek them out, and unless we do, 
we may find ourselves making no 
trivial errors as we sweep along to 
the great mistake. 


Indirect Selling 


For so long that we cannot remem- 
ber when it was not so, it has been 
said that “advertising is selling” 
and the statement has been swal- 
lowed whole without proper chew- 
ing or evaluation. In my opin- 
ion, that statement is a_ partial 
truth. It is true as far as it goes, 
but it does not go far enough. I 
prefer to say that advertising is 
selling but by remote control and by 
invitation only. Advertising is sell- 
ing by remote control as to ability to 
choose the subject, the circumstances, 
the place, the timing. It is selling by 
remote control as to the ability to 
stay put when the prospect tires of 
the subject or to change the subject 
when that seems to be indicated. It 
is selling by remote control in its 
ability to ask for the order, to pick 
up the signed application, and to ask 
for and receive the money. Adver- 
tising is selling by invitation only 
when it comes to getting and holding 
attention, because the prospect can 
end the interview by turning a page 
or flicking a switch. 


The sales process has been defined 
in many ways, one of which is: 
(1) Get Attention. (2) Create In- 
terest. (3) Build Desire. (4) Get 
Action. 

I believe that because life insurance 
advertising is selling by remote con- 
trol and by invitation only, that it can 
do its work most effectively in the 
first three areas (getting attention, 
creating interest and building desire ) 
but that when it comes to getting ac- 
tion, the agent in a personal interview 
has great advantages over the adver- 
tising man. That is why we are will- 
ing to pay $5 or $10 for a salesman’s 
call when we could make an advertis- 
ing call for % cent. That is also why 
an advertising call cannot replace a 
call by a salesman. If anybody ever 
finds a way to make the % cent call 
do what the $5 or $10 call will do, 
he can get rich very quickly and a 
lot of salesmen will be out of work. 


Unique Function 


I believe that life insurance ad- 
vertising goals and uses must neces- 
sarily differ from those in certain 
other kinds of advertising because I 
also believe that our product differs 
in many important ways from most 
other products, Let’s place on the 
right hand side of an imaginary scale 
some impulse-purchase items : break- 
fast food, toothpaste, soap, etc. Ad- 
vertising seems to play a relatively 
large role in the entire sale of these 
products—and the retail salesman is 
far less important. Then come over 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Advertising—Continued 


through the scale through the more 
considered purchases such as appli- 
ances and other similar items and 
move all the way over to the more 
expensive considered-purchases such 
as automobiles. All the way from the 
right to the left side of this scale, 
advertising plays some part in the 
final sales picture but generally 
speaking, as the product becomes 
more expensive and the purchase of 
it becomes more involved, the role 
of the personal salesman becomes 
more important and the role of ad- 
vertising becomes more supplemen- 
tary to that of the salesman. 

Way over on the left side, we have 
life insurance—an expensive, con- 
sidered-purchase. For all the other 
considered-purchase products, the 
purchasing atmosphere is one of “Fly 
now, pay later.” These are all things 
people want because they immedi- 
ately enhance one’s standard of living 
in a very tangible and understand- 
able way. But with life insurance, 
the sales atmosphere is one of “Pay 
now, fly later.” And if the prospect 
jumps this rather sizable emotional 





hurdle he still needs the salesman to 
provide professional service in the 
area of working out a planned pro- 
tection and investment program. 
And so we come to the indisputable 
fact that just as nothing can take the 
place of life insurance, nothing can 
take the place of the life insurance 
salesman. 

I believe, however, that life in- 
surance advertising has important 
uses in three great areas—in addition 
to many other supplemental ones. 
Life insurance advertising makes im- 
portant contributions—(1) Through 
its effect upon the public, (2) 
Through its effect upon the agents, 
and (3) Through the direct sales 
help it can give agents who use sales 
tools built from advertising. 


Public Effect 


Even if life insurance advertising 
cannot effectively sell life insurance 
by itself, I do feel that it can do these 
things: serve as the advance agent 
for the agent; humanize the agent 
and his company in the eyes of the 
prospect; familiarize the prospect 
with the company the agent repre- 





sents; nourish in the prospect a de- 
sire for the product the agent sells; 
sell the agent and his company as 
good people to do business with 
when asked; remove some normal 
objections; save time and effort for 
the salesman by partially pre-selling 
the prospect; help re-sell customers 
—in addition to helping make a more 
effective salesman out of the agent 
who understands how his advertis- 
ing helps him; and providing the 
agent with some actual sales tools 
for the use-in.the sales situation. 
Advertising can enrich the soil in 
which the agent grows his crop of 
sales—by planting ideas in the minds 
of the public. When he is supported 
by good advertising, the agent may 
have more interviews per call, more 
believability per sales statement and 
more and perhaps larger sales per 
interview—without ever knowing it. 
The effect of life insurance adver- 
tising on the public is important also 
because there is a need. As people 
move up in the economic scale, re- 
search indicates that they do not 
systematically acquire the buying 
patterns of the new income group 
into which they move—especially as 
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regards life insurance. In addition, 
there is a vast difference in the life 
insurance purchasing habits of those 
in the top 20% of each income group 
and those of the next to the bottom 
20% of that same group. Those 
in the top 20% spend from 5 to 10 
times as much on life insurance as 
do those in the next to the bottom 
20% and this ratio exists in every 
income group. These facts indicate 
large scale problems which must be 
attacked on a broad front and on 
a continuing, long-term basis. This 
job is too big for the agent alone in 
his person-to-person selling. We 
need a low-cost method of mass com- 
munication—and that’s exactly what 
advertising is. If we did not have 
advertising, we would need to in- 
vent it for this purpose. But we 
do have it and we should use it, being 
glad of the good work it does. 
There is value in planting ideas 
in the minds of the public because, 
as the Agency Management Associa- 
tion stated sometime ago after sum- 
marizing a number of public rela- 
tions surveys, “There seems to be 
ample evidence that people who are 
informed about life insurance con- 
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stitute the best market and the most 
favorable opinion atmosphere for 
more business. The implication is 
clear. Our investment in teaching 
people what life insurance is and 
how it works should be highly profi- 
table.” 


Mass Communication 


There is effectiveness in mass 
communication—often greater than 
we realize. A good advertisement 
leaves a good after-image, a sub- 
conscious impression of leadership, 
integrity, service and value. It leaves 
impressions that help make sales 
(when the salesman calls) after the 
ad itself may be forgotten. It is sort 
of like a popular song. The melody 
runs through your mind and pops 
up later. You cannot recall the 
words, but the melody lingers on. 
People may forget what you say, 
but they remember how you make 
them feel. And so the wise agent 
taps into that good will by using 
his company’s advertising, knowing 
that this advertising is like the back- 
ground music that influences the 
viewer of a movie or television show 


even though the viewer may not be 
consciously aware that the music is 
being played. Much the same thing 
happens to a _ reader thumbing 
through a magazine. Many ads he 
does not even stop to read, leave a 
fleeting subconscious impression in 
that man’s mind, an impression 
which can later throw a down-field 
block to help the salesman make the 
sale. 

The effect on the public is impor- 
tant too, because the familarity prin- 
ciple works on all of us whether we 
know it or not. This means merely 
that if something is known, it in- 
spires more confidence than some- 
thing that is not known. Thus the 
consumer confronted with two pro- 
ducts and having no knowledge of 
the physical characteristics of either 
one will almost certainly choose the 
one whose brand name is familiar to 
him. Even if we cannot relate a 
specific sale to a specific advertise- 
ment, the relationship nevertheless 
often exists. 

Advertising’s effect on the public 
is significant because it is so wide- 
spread. Life insurance advertising 
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Insurance Advertising—Continued 


reaches more people more often than 
anything else all the life insurance 
companies combined do. By itself, 
the advertising may strike a glancing 
blow compared to the direct impact 
of a personal call by a salesman, 
but the weight of many drops of 
water can wear away even stone. 
What advertising may lack in in- 
dividual impact, it makes up in total 
impact because of the millions of 
exposures it provides. What it may 
lack in immediate action, it can make 
up in long-lasting after-images and 
effects. Life insurance has more 
prestige among the people today than 
it had 30 years ago. Since the calls 
made by life insurance advertising 
messages far and away outnumber 
all the calls of all the life insurance 
agents and all the other actions of all 
the companies combined, much of 
this must surely have resulted from 
advertising. 


Agent Effect 


While the agent deserves full credit 
for being the salesmaker,. let him 
realize to his advantage that adver- 
tising is a want maker. While he is 
selling the product, advertising is 
selling the salability of the product. 
Let him realize then that advertising 
works for him before he makes his 
calls, at the time he approaches his 
prospect, and throughout the inter- 
views that follow, as well as between 
interviews. When the final interview 
is over, the advertising is still work- 
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ing for the salesman—re-selling the 


_man who bought and raising doubts 


in the mind of the man who did not 
buy. 

The agent should realize also that 
advertising can actually add value 
to a product or service by making it 
more wanted and more trusted. Just 
as you can take a piece of leather and 
put it through a shoe factory and by 
the manufacturing process add value 
to it, so can you add value to a pro- 
duct by advertising it. If you do not 
believe that statement, ask yourself 
this question: Which would you buy 
as a present for your wife or sweet- 
heart—name brand perfume or a 
bottle of some unnamed fluid which 
you know nothing about? 


Subconscious Impression 


The agent can well remember that 
advertising leaves a subconscious 
impression of leadership, integrity, 
service and value. When the agent 
realizes all these things, he can get 
another benefit from his company’s 
advertising—the effect the advertis- 
ing has on him, improving his con- 
fidence, his enthusiasm, and his 
work habits. 

A third major benefit of life in- 
surance advertising is the one that 
results from sales aids and tools that 
can be built from advertising and 
can become part of the work habits 
of the well informed agent. 


Advertising Reprints 


Chief among these are the adver- 
tising reprints or pre-prints in what- 
ever form they may be. I have had 
alert agents say to me: “Get me the 
names of the people in my commu- 
nity who subscribe to the magazines 
we advertise in and [| will try to 
concentrate my direct mail efforts 
and much of my prospecting among 
these people.” Of course these agents 
should be congratulated for their 
wide-awake attitude. But unfortu- 
nately their suggestion cannot be 
followed. The magazines’ responsi- 
bility to their subscribers is such that 
they cannot divulge these names. 
However, the wise agent using ad- 
vertising reprints can gain a similar 
and even greater benefit because by 
using these reprints he can make 
certain that the right advertisement 
comes to the attention of the right 





prospect at the right time and in 
the right way. And in the proces: 
he can make certain that the effec- 
tiveness of a particular ad can be 
made to last indefinitely. 


Ideas thet Work 


Here are some of the ideas our 
agents tell us work. Mail reprints 
regularly to people with whom you 
wish to establish contact, adding 
your card or personal note. Include 
reprints with mailings to policyhold- 
ers. Mail them to specific prospects 
as pre-approach pieces. Send them 
to people on various civic club and 
church lists, with a business card 
attached. Mail them with a note or 
business card to confirm appoint- 
ments made over the phone. Present 
the reprint at the opening of an 
interview to establish the identity 
of yourself and your company. Place 
the reprint best suited to the pros- 
pect’s needs on his desk during the 
interview and leave it there as a 
subconscious continuing reminder 
of what is being talked about. Refer 
to a point in the ad to help make a 
point during the interview. Figure 
rates and benefits on the back of an 
ad, leaving these notes along with a 
built-in sales talk on the other side 
after the interview ends. Leave the 
reprint with the prospect at the close 
of the interview to interrupt the 
natural process of forgetting that 
begins when the salesman leaves. 
Mail ad reprints as follow-ups after 
the interview. 

While I do not believe that life 
insurance advertising by itself can 
effectively complete the sale of life 
insurance, I do believe that life in- 
surance advertising can sell wants, 
sell the salability of the product, 
improve the climate in which the 
agent works, and actually help the 
salesman in his specific sales efforts. 

I also believe that if we are to do 
our job best, we must start with a 
foundation of basic beliefs and un- 
derstandings regarding our work. 
With such beliefs, we can do a better 
job, which means that we can have a 
great influence among many people 
regarding our unique and valuable 
product, we can help our agents sell, 
and we can have that wonderful feel- 
ing that always comes following good 
work well done. 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 

Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 

Dallas, Texas 


Word "Household" Appearing in Life 
Policy Defined y& ennessee Supreme 


urt 

Prior to October of 1958 the Boyd 
family had applied for and received 
a life insurance policy issued by the 
Peoples Protective Life Insurance 
Company. The policy included life 
insurance upon the husband, his wife 
and nine children including Roy 
Boyd, age about 15. In October of 
1958 and while the policy was in 
force and effect, Roy was declared 
a delinquent juvenile and committed 
to Jordonia, which is the State Cor- 
rection School for boys. Less than 
a year after he was interned in the 
school he tried to escape and was 
killed by a bullet fired by a guard 
at the school. The Grand Jury did 
not indict the guard for the homi- 
cide. 


The policy provided, among other 
things, that in the event of accidental 
death double the face amount of the 
policy would be paid. The policy also 
had the following language therein : 
“Eligible Family Members—Mem- 
bers of insured’s family who are in- 
sured under this policy are his wife 
and unmarried children (including 
stepchildren and legally adopted 
children) under 19 years of age who 
live in his household. 

“The insurance on the wife applies 
to the insured’s legal wife. If in- 
sured becomes divorced the insur- 
ance on the divorced wife will cease. 
lf a child becomes married, reaches 
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his or her 19th birthday, or moves 
away from the insured’s household, 
the insurance on that child will 
cease.” 


The company, feeling that the boy 
was not a member of the household, 
denied liability and suit was filed 
resulting in a jury verdict in favor 
of the insured for the face amount 
of the policy, plus an amount for the 
double indemnity feature. The in- 
surance company moved for a new 
trial and a directed verdict which 
was sustained by the trial judge and 
despite the jury verdict a judgment 
for the insurance company was 
rendered. However, upon appeal to 
the intermediary Court of Appeals, 
the case was reversed and remanded 
for a new trial. Each litigant then 
asked for certiorari to the Tennessee 
Supreme Court, which finally ruled 
in favor of the insurance company. 

Justice Tomlinson wrote the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court. The Court 
found “household” defined in Bou- 
vier’s Law Dictionary as follows: 
“Household. Those who dwell un- 
der the same roof and constitutes 
[sic] a family. Webst. But it is 
not necessary that they should be 
under a roof, or that the father of the 
family be with it, if the mother and 
children keep together so as to con- 
stitute a family; 18 Johns. 402” 

The court then quoted another 
definition from the case of /sland v. 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co. 
(Calif.) 173 ALR 896. This case 
says that the word household has 
different meanings under different 
circumstances, but that the word 
household : 
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“is variously used to designate peo- 
ple generally who live together in 
the same house including the family, 
servants, and boarders; or it may 
be used as including only members 
of the family relation. It is probable 
that the two terms are coupled to- 
gether in this statute to indicate that 
they are used synonymously, the 
‘family’ to include only those of the 
household who are thus intimately 
associated, the ‘household’ to ex- 
clude those of the family not living 
in the house.” 

The court concluded in that case 
that a son away in the army was 
not a member of the father’s house- 
hold. 

The great weight of authority 
seems to be to the effect that a 
household means those living to- 
gether under one roof under one 
head and under the common control 
of one person. An Alabama case 
appearing at 114 So, 2nd 324, styled 
McGrady v. Liberty National Life 
Ins. Co., held that a retarded child 
living in a school for retarded chil- 
dren located 100 miles from the In- 
sured’s home was not a member of 
the household. 

The plaintiff argued that to so 
construe the expression “living in 
the household” would be to exclude 
children who are away at summer 
camp or away at school. A child, 
however, at summer camp or in 
some private school, the court rules, 
is only temporarily away from home 
and is still under the domination and 
control of the head of the house. He 
may be brought home at any time. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


The difference in this case, of 
course, being that the child is absent 
by virtue of the action of the authori- 
ties in placing him in the correc- 
tional institution. 

From a practical sense standpoint 
it is not apparent as to how this boy 
can be regarded other than excluded 
from the benefits of the contract. 
The policy first limits the coverage 
to those who live in his household 
and in the next paragraph excludes 
those who “move away” from. the 
insured’s household. In-the court’s 
opinion, if the man on the street 
were asked what that meant, he 
would say it meant that a child, as 
in Roy’s position here, would not be 
covered by the insurance policy. 

Hence, the judgment of the Court 
of Appeals was reversed and that of 
the Circuit Court affirmed in favor 
of the insurance company. 

Boyd v. Peoples Protective Life Ins. 
Co. Tennessee Supreme Court, 
April 5, 1961. 4 CCH Life Cases 
2d, 1515. 

Charles Galbreath, Stahlman Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. for petitioner. 
William D. Hagewood, Crownover, 
Branstetter & Folk, 216 Third Ave- 
nue, Nashville 3, Tenn. for re- 
spondent. 


Facts Held By South Carolina Su- 

preme Court To Be Conclusive That 

Insured Died As Result Of Suicide 
And Not Accident 


On February 21, 1960, the in- 
sured, a young woman about twenty 
years of age and having been mar- 
ried for about two years, died as a 
result of gunshot wound. She and 
her husband were living in an apart- 
ment adjoining that of her mother- 
in-law. The two apartments con- 
nected by a door between the 
bedrooms and the couple shared a 
common bath with his mother. On 
the evening of her death the hus- 
band came home from work and 
changed clothes and left to go to 
the home of another woman to “play 
the guitar.” Shortly after he left, 
the insured went into the apartment 
of her mother-in-law to take a bath 
and the mother-in-law went to her 
own living room to watch television, 
The mother-in-law heard the water 
running in the bathtub and later 
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heard the insured go back into her 
own apartment. A few minutes later 
the mother-in-law heard a noise as 
though a heavy object had fallen, 
but heard no gun shot. Upon going 
to the insured’s apartment, she 
found her lying on her. back with a 
bullet wound in her chest and a .32 
automatic pistol lying just to the 
right of her right foot. A flower pot 
on a stand had been broken, but 
nothing else had been disturbed, The 
insured was dressed in pajamas. The 
bullet pentrated the chest just to 
the right of the midline of the breast- 
bone, passed through the body rang- 
ing downward and struck a small 
flower pot on a stand. There was a 
hole in the back of the pajamas 
where the bullet left the body, but 
no hole in the front. Powder burns 
were around the wound, indicating 
that the gun was fired at very close 
range. The pistol was equipped with 
a squeezing device on the rear of 
the butt, so that it would not fire un- 
less this device was pushed in. 

A policy of insurance with the 
Atlantic Coast Life Insurance Co. 
had previously been issued to the 
insured on December 7, 1959, which 
provided that the company would 
only be liable for return of premiums 
if insured shall die by his or her own 
hands, whether sane or insane, for 
the first two years after this policy 
is in force. Claim was made by the 
husband, who was beneficiary, for 
the proceeds of the policy, but the 
insurance company stated that it was 
not liable except for return of pre- 
miums as, in their opinion, it was 
clearly a suicide. Suit was filed and 
a jury trial resulted in a verdict for 
the beneficiary husband for the face 
amount of the policy. An appeal was 
lodged in the South Carolina 
Supreme Court where Justice Taylor 
rendered the opinion reversing the 
verdict of the jury. 


Additional testimony at the time 
of trial disclosed that the insured 
and her husband did have domestic 
difficulties despite contrary testi- 
mony from the beneficiary and his 
mother. The record shows that three 
days before her death the insured 
packed and left for two days and 
nights to stay with her sister. It was 
further disclosed that she was wor- 
ried as to whether or not her hus- 
band was “two-timing” her. 

The Court holds that the only rea- 





sonable inference to be drawn froin 
the circumstances is that the insured 
committed suicide. The physical 
facts surrounding the wound indi- 
cate that the muzzle of the pistol at 
the time of discharge was beneath 
the pajamas in close contact with 
the body as to not only leave powder 
burns, but also muffle the sound of 
the shot. The safety device required 
pressure before it would fire. The 
range downward of the bullet ne- 
gates any theory that the weapon 
was fired by being dropped. These 
circumstances do not indicate acci- 
dent, but on the contrary all the 
facts and circumstances lead to but 
one reasonable conclusion—that the 
insured came to her death by her 
own hands. Surmise and speculation 
might suggest other theories as to 
the cause of death, but the courts 
have repeatedly held that verdicts 
cannot be predicated upon such 
basis. The Court, therefore, reverses 
the case with instructions to enter 
judgment in favor of the insurance 
company, and that the premiums be 
returned to the beneficiary. 
Strawhorne, respondent, v. Atlantic 
Coast Life Ins. Co., appellant. South 
Carolina Supreme Court, March 24, 
1961. 4 CCH Life Cases 2d, 1531. 
Rodney & Sumwalt, Robert R. Car- 
penter, Rock Hill National Bank 
Bidg., Rock Hill, S. C., for appel- 
lant. 

Hayes & Hayes, Peoples National 
Bank Bldg., Rock Hill, S. C., for 
respondent. 





Policy Changes—from page 79 


marketed for a $15 annual premium. The 
policy provides a maximum accidental 
death or dismemberment benefit of $5,000 
for the insured, $2,000 for his (or her) 
spouse, and $1,000 for each child. Hospital 
benefit is $50 per week up to five weeks 
for any single accident. 


State Mutual, Mass. has announced that 
henceforth, when its policyholders reach 
age 65, the company will automatically 
drop any extra premium it may have been 
charging for an occupational hazard. This 
benefit will be extended to old and new 
policyholders alike. 


Union Trust Life, Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced increased non-medical limits. 
Maximum amount is now $30,000 
(through age 34). The company also has 
a guaranteed purchase option. 


Wisconsin National has a family or in- 
dividual “custom coverage” policy.of acci- 
dent and sickness insurance. It provides 
income for accidents, sickness, hospital, 
surgical, major medical expenses, and pay- 
ments for accidental death and dismem- 
berment, etc. 
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CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 





STRIBLING & 
TES, INC. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 38-7771 








ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


$42 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








BOWLES, —" & TOWNE, 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


5002 Dodge St. 
Omaha 32, Neb. 


2801 North Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. 





CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 


CONSULTANTS 
Box 56 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Winthrop Harbor Chicago rs 
Illinois Illinois 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


139 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STate 2-1335 


E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


BOURSE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 
10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








A. MAXWELL KUNIS, F-.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
SPECIALIZING IN 


LIFE INSURANCE AND PENSION 
PROBLEMS 
11 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








WOODWARD a7 FONDILLER, 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
NEW YORK DALLAS’~ LOS ANGELES 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 














THE HOWARD E. NYHART 


COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WaAlnut 6-2485 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 








Telephone Hanover 2-5840 





INSURANCE DOLLARS 


ROADS, WATER WORKS, schools, 
public buildings and a long addi- 
tional list of state, county and mu- 
nicipal projects in every state in the 
country are financed by life insur- 
ance dollars in an aggregate of more 
than $3 billion, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. The total of 
state, county and municipal bonds 
held by U. S. life companies at the 
start of last year was $3,173,600,000. 
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On the basis of a recent survey, 
over 30 per cent of these state, 
county and municipal bonds cover 
roads, bridges and tunnels, repre- 
senting nearly $1 billion financing 
transportation facilities. Nearly one- 
fourth of these bonds cover water 
and sewage facilities. The balance, 
nearly half of the total, covers a 
wide range of local facilities, in- 
cluding schools, colleges, parks, 
playgrounds, town halls, libraries, 
hospitals, among other things. 


AUTO DEATH CLAIMS 


Moror VEHICLE fatalities in the first 
quarter of 1961 resulted in 10,000 
death claims for a total of $31 mil- 
lion, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. While the dollar 
amount of payment was the same as 
in the first quarter of last year, the 
number of claims was 1,000 fewer, 
reflecting a slight improvement in 
highway toll, but a larger average 
size of policy affected. 
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Emotional Factors—from page 77 


he had successfully appealed to what 
was a strong buying motive in that 
particular case—the desire to win the 
admiration of others.’ 

Since winning the admiration of 
others satisfied a genuine desire on 
the part of Mr. Prospect, the result 
was a sale. 

The creative persuader should be 
able to see a variety of motive, ap- 
peal and emotional response oppor- 
tunities in every sales effort. Most 
family men have a real concern for 
themselves, their wives, children, 
homes, automobiles, earning power 
and anything else of value to them. 
Here is the motive area which may 
be classified as a desire to protect 
what is valued. After selecting those 
basic motives which seem to be most 


10 Horvath, Walter, How to Use Your Selling 
Power (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951), 
pp. 34-35. 
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important and offer the best persua- 
sive opportunity, the underwriter 
should show through vivid narration 
how these cherished things are 
threatened. He should, by voicing 
these threats, establish an unpleasant 
tension within the client, and then 
show him how this tension can be 
relieved by adoption of the proposals 
which he sets forth. There are three 
things necessary to produce an emo- 
tional experience. The first of these 
is a happening, an event; the second 
is a personal concern about the con- 
sequence of the event; the third is 
a feeling of bodily changes incurred 
inside us by our concern with what 
is happening (or is about to hap- 
pen)? 

Sales personnel often fall into the 
trap of recounting features of a prod- 
uct. The observant reader at once 
recognizes that the reciting of fea- 
tures alone cannot amply demon- 
strate to the listener how his tensions 
can be relieved. If the underwriter 
must cite features, then he should 
accompany each with one or more 
benefits.1* The features of a policy 
are important to the client only in 
terms of promised benefits. A few 
examples may help clarify this point. 
1. To say, “This policy is a twenty 
year annual premium deferred an- 
nuity,” merely points out a major 
feature. How much more effective 
it is to say, “Pay an annual premium 
on this policy for only twenty years 
and then stop. You then receive 
$300 a month for the rest of your 
life.” 

2. The auto salesman who declares, 
“This car has a six cylinder engine,” 
loses a persuasive advantage. He 
should say, “This small six cylinder 
engine will give you twenty-five 
miles to the gallon.” (Assuming, of 
course, that gas mileage is important 
to this prospect.) 

3. The clothing salesman, instead of 
stating, “This suit is made from 
eight ounce garbardine,” should say, 
“This eight ounce gabardine will 
wear for years, keep its shape, be 
comfortable to you in all seasons, 
and be in style at least for the next 
five years!” 


11 Minnick, op. cit., p. 223. 


12 The word “benefit” is used in this context 
in its English language sense to refer to the 
way in which the particular policy provision or 
payment will be of value to the insured. It is 
not used here in the technical insurance sense 
of referring to a particular feature of the policy. 





Taking into consideration all the 
foregoing, the inventive underwriter 
will make it his responsibility to 
select important features in his offer- 
ing, and then convert these features 
into benefits which he will narrate 
to his client in vivid, expansive and 
concrete language. The persuader 
cannot assume that his listener has 
the ability or the inclination to vis- 
ualize the ultimate benefits arising 
out of the features presented to him 
during the selling situation. 


Kinds of Responses 


Although it is impossible to clas- 
sify emotional responses to the satis- 
faction of all students of human be- 
havior, here is a list of a few of the 
more obvious emotions to. indicate 
the kinds of responses which an in- 
surance persuader might seek to 
elicit. Some of these are: 
anger 
apathy 
boldness 
contempt 
emulation 
envy 
fear 
friendship 
grief 
happiness 
hatred 
joy 
kindness 
mildness 
peace 
pity 
pride 
shame 
shamelessness 
unhappiness 
unkindness 8 

The use of emotional appeals in 
persuasion raises a question of ethics 
or morality. Is emotional persuasion 
ethical? The consensus among most 
writers is that it is not only ethical, 
but necessary. There are limits, how- 
ever, beyond which one should not 
go. Each person has within him a 
frustration tolerance elation level.’ 
At this level, the listener has been 
so stimulated emotionally that he 
loses his ability to reason. The dem 


‘18 Many writers feel that Aristotle’s analysis of 
emotions is one of the finest ever done. The 
Rhetoric of Aristotle, op. cit., pp. 90-131. 


14 For a treatment of this idea see: Young, 
Paul Thomas, Emotion in Man and Animal 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943) and 
Allport, Floyd, Social Psychology (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924). - 
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agogue, propagandist and the high 
pressure salesman attempt to excite 
the emotions of the listener to this 
point. Here the listener becomes so 
involved with the speaker that he 
generally responds to almost any 
suggestion given to him by the per- 
suader; he is in a_ semi-hypnotic 
state, In this highly suggestive state, 
le is almost completely at the mercy 
of the persuader who has raised him 
to this dangerous emotional level. 
This explains how seemingly rational 
people can be induced to take violent 
action while they are caught up in 
a mob. The listener has been robbed 
of his rational faculties. 

Since the frustration tolerance ela- 
tion level differs for each listener, 
the persuader has the responsibility 
for deciding where this level is in 
his client and he is bound, ethically 
and morally, to prevent his client 
from exceeding it. So long as the 
client can be assisted by the per- 
suader in coming to a conclusion 
while he, the client, is capable of 
functioning rationally as well as emo- 
tionally, then the persuasion can be 
deemed to be exercised in an ethical 
manner. This, of course, assumes 
that the objective of the persuader 
falls within moral, ethical and legal 
limits. 


Combination of Appeals 


It is seen, then, that emotional 
appeals must be combined with ra- 
tional appeals, but the ratio of emo- 
tional to rational appeals should be 
heavily in favor of the former. One 
should stimulate the listener so that 
he approaches but remains well be- 
low his frustration tolerance elation 
level. The decisions which he makes 
should be the result of his emotional 
responses tempered by his critical 
faculties. 

Many persuasive marketing people 
are intuitively capable of eliciting 
favorable emotional responses from 
their clients. Often they lead clients 
to desire goods and services which 
they sell, yet they do not make sales. 
Why? In most cases the answer is 
the same. 

Many persuaders fail to recognize 
that strong desire in the client is only 
a part of the total persuasion. The 
prospect is faced with a problem of 
allocating his economic resources. 
He recognizes full well that if he 
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buys insurance today, he may have 
to give up that box of cigars he 
planned to buy tomorrow. The un- 
derwriter works to place insurance 
in a higher position on the prospect’s 
priority list of things to buy than 
the cigars, or anything else which 
might cause a loss of sale. The goal 
is to manipulate insurance into this 
priority list somewhere above the 
point where the client runs out of 
financial resources. 


Ask Him to Buy 


The second step, then, is to ask the 
client to buy the policy. Through 
his persuasive selling efforts, the un- 
derwriter has placed the insurance 
in its proper perspective in the buy- 
er’s priority list and now he needs 
the prospect’s signature on the con- 
tract. Less experienced marketing 
men often are squeamish about ask- 
ing clients to buy, yet their more 
practiced colleagues know that this 
is an absolutely necessary function 
in effective persuasion. If one has 
done a satisfactory job of emotional 
conditioning, then he is doing his 
client a service in asking him to buy. 


* The art of closing is a simple one 


and it is adequately treated in many 
good salesmanship texts.’° The lack 
of techniques for closing a sale, al- 
though they are simple to master, 
often stand as the principal cause 
for a poor selling record. No matter 
how effective one may become in 
influencing emotional responses, he 
will remain a weak producer until 
he gains some mastery over the basic 
closing techniques. 


Recommendations 


The insurance underwriter has to 
depend on the art of persuasion in 
order to carry on with his work ef- 
fectively. The tools of his trade are 
words and a deep insight into the 
nature of the human being. The in- 
surance marketing man who knows 
his company, his product or service 
and his competition, is only partially 
prepared to produce. To round him- 
self out into a full-blown producer, 
he must develop his ability to analyze 


15 See: Gross, Alfred, Salesmanship, 2nd ed. 
(New York: Ronald Press, 1959), pp. 340-405; 
Smith, Abbot P., How to Sell Intangibles (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958), pp. 
84-94; Grief, E. C., Modern Salesmanship 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 


t Inc., 
1958), pp. 272-319; and others, 


his client’s wants, needs, desires, 
likes and dislikes; he must develop 
his verbal and other persuasive abili- 
ties, including closing techniques. 

Each insurance marketing trainee 
should receive a full measure of 
applied psychology and much train- 
ing designed to enhance written and 
oral communication abilities, and 
certainly he should acquire a deep 
insight into the art of persuasion. 
This is a big order. It may take a 
life time to accomplish these goals, 
but improvement does not come all 
at once like the burst of a starshell. 
It comes gradually, and as it comes, 
the insurance marketing man enjoys 
greater and greater rewards: the re- 
wards which come from making use 
of ethical emotional appeals to meet 
the wants and needs of his client. 


Reprinted from the June 1961 issue of The 
Journal of Insurance published by the American 
Risk and Insurance Association, 





HEALTH INSURANCE 


REASONS FOR COMPANIES to have 
business life insurance are also rea- 
sons for having business health in- 
surance, William Harmelin, New 
York City associate general agent, 
Continental Assurance Company, 
told the Health Insurance Meeting 
of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

Key Man insurance is accepted by 
business because agents have pointed 
out the need for such insurance, “It 
is the responsibility of the life under- 
writer to carry a similar message to 
the business man regarding the need 
for disability insurance, because the 
need for such insurance parallels the 
need for life insurance.” The loss 
of a key man creates a multitude of 
costly problems for a business, Mr. 
Harmelin said. The loss of his serv- 
ices can mean lost production, sales 
and profit. 

Discontinuing a key man’s salary 
may seem economical, but, when he 
recovers, it may cause him to seek 
employment elsewhere. Also, a 
morale problem is caused with other 
key personnel who feel that their 
employer should take care of them 
if they were disabled. Mr. Harmelin 
said, “The prolonged or permanent 
disability of key men can be far 
more costly to a business than the 
death of those key men.” 
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Grass is always supposed to be greener in the next pasture. That’s why they 
have fences for cows. And that, too, is why there are globe-trotters, and 
divorce courts, and dissatisfied life insurance salesmen. 





But Franklin salesmen don’t bother looking over fences with that day- 
dreaming light in their eyes. They know that the grass is greenest right where 
they are. Last year the hundred leading Franklin field associates—the leading 
money-makers—averaged $42,702.59. The 100th man earned $22,914.48. 
The 200th man earned $15,597.29. And the 300th received $11,767.25. 


(Figures as reported to Internal Revenue Service.) 


That's lots of alfalfa! 


So if you are suffering from wallet-anemia, and have developed a roving 
eye for the fields beyond the fence, take a look at a Franklin Agency contract. 
It assures contentment, with an ample supply of “long green.” 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 








CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 










Over Four Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Aetna Life: Rudolph C. Larson has been 
advanced to assistant vice president, ac- 
cident-health dept. 

Rodney M. Harpster has been appointed 
to succeed W. Thomas Craig, retired, as 
head of the Los Angeles general agency. 


All American Life: Sid Murray of Corpus 
Christi has been appointed as a broker 
for state of Texas. 

Dean A. Briscoe, who owns and operates 
All-Risk Insurance Co. and Wisconsin 
General Agency in Hales Corners, has 
been named as agency builder for south- 
eastern Wisconsin. 


Alistate Cos.: William C. Blatchley, Jr., 
has been appointed regional sales super- 
visor, life-accident-sickness at Roanoke 
regional office. 

Chester D. Woolsey has been named life 
sales director for Allstate Life at home 
office. 


American General: Oscar L. Newton, Jr., 
formerly with Bankers of Iowa, has been 
appointed director of group sales. 


American Life (Del.): Richard M. Horn- 
gold, formerly supervisor of group pension 
actuarial statistics for Conn. General, was 
elected assistant secretary of this company 
and American International Life Agencies, 
Inc., also of Wilmington. 


American National: Mel Polzin was 
elected assistant vice a and assist- 
ant superintendent of industrial agencies. 


American United: Ff. Alan Chab has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies at home office. 

Fred De Bartolo has been promoted to 
reinsurance actuary and will be in charge 
of all product price and design in that 
area. 

Agency managers named: Joseph F. 
Koribanick, East Orange, and Donald W. 
MacConnell, Little Silver, N.J. Raymond 
F. Ryan, Jr., has been made unit. super- 
visor at Little Silver. 


Appalachian National: J. B. Jett, previ- 
ously general agent for American Invest- 
ment Life, has been named manager of 
newly-created home office agency in Knox- 
ville (2nd). 

General agent appointments: William E. 
Wilson, Jr., Lynchburg, and Albert BP. 
Middleton, Richmond, Va.; Jerre T. Jor- 
dan, Halls, Joe W. Stout, Greenfield, and 
Wayne Handley and Gerald G. Yarber, 
Memphis, Tenn.; and E. Estill Blair, 
Whitesburg, Ky. 


Associates Life: Sol Leavitt of Hershey- 
Leavitt Associates Agency, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been appointed regional direc- 
tor for Cleveland and Cuyahoga County. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Eugene T. Severin 
has been promoted to senior account ex- 
ecutive in San Francisco group office and 
Harry A. Holland, Jr., advanced to group 
Manager there. 


Bankers Life (Neb.): Richard P. Day, 


formerly with Conn. General, has been 
“ppointed to home office position of di- 
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rector of group insurance sales. 


John 
O’Donnell, previously with N. Y. Life, has 
been made group manager for western div. 
(San Francisco). 


Beneficial Standard: Dr. Harry Brodsky 
was elected to new corporate office of 
medical director. 


Berkshire Life: Cyrus A. Henry, Jr., has 
been named senior training assistant. 

William A. Rummel has been appointed 
life dept. associate of the Smith Insurance 
Agency of New London, Groton and Nian- 
tic, Conn. 


Berkshire: Richard F. Pratt, formerly 
regional supervisor of agencies in Ohio 
and Michigan, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Chicago. Louis B. Carpen- 
ter, formerly agency manager in Chicago, 
has become associate general agent with 
responsibility for developing brokerage 
business. 


Burch Associates, Riley: This Dallas 
homebuilding and development company 
has formed a new insurance agency with 
W. Bebb Francis, Jr., as manager. It will 
be located at Burch headquarters and will 
handle general, fire, casualty, life ail 
other types of personal and commercial 
insurance. 


Calhoun Life: John R. Kelly, manager of 
the accident and health insurance depart- 
ment, has been elected assistant vice presi- 
dent. 


California Life: Larry Winsten has been 
appointed sales supervisor of military div. 
and is replaced as general agent in south- 
ern California by his brother, Robert S. 
Winsten. 


Cherokee: Crawford G. Fennell, formerly 
with General Ins. Co., has been appointed 
agency director. He replaces Stephen D. 
Potts, resigned. 


Colonial Life Ins.: Home office promo- 
tions: Albert M. Hies, Jr., chief auditor: 
Wilbur B. Mace, manager, and John J. 
Leonard, assistant manager, premium ac- 
counting dept.; and Donald J. McGuirk, 
internal auditor. 

Xen A. Stoner, formerly Minneapolis 
assistant manager for Mutual Of N. Y., has 
been appointed assistant resident superin- 
tendent and will be associated with resi- 
dent superintendent Bradford D. Finch, 
CLU, in the home office of Great Northern 
Ins. Co. in Minneapolis, which was re- 
cently acquired by Chubb & Son. 

Merwin C. Olson has been appointed 

up representative at Hartford. 

Claude J. Talbot, CLU., recently assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies-training, 
has been made director of pension and 
estate sales. James P. Marakas, formerly 
with New England Life, has been ap- 
pointed director of training in the ordi- 
nary department, replacing Mr. Talbot. 


Commonwealth Life ins.: David J. 
Matton, former group sales representative, 





was elected 2nd vice president and given 
responsibility for group sales. 

Elected assistant vice presidents: O. Tra- 
vis Combs, Charles D. Eblen, Jr., and 
Reed M. Lock, for field management; 
Robert E. Weygant, former group sales 
representative, and Marcus R. Burke, 
former administrative assistant in sales 
div. 


Conn. General: Stanley A. Ulsh has been 
named assistant group manager in Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Duane F. Haley at Hart- 
ford group office. 

Lloyd W. Thompson has been put in 
charge of the Tampa, Florida branch 
office, replacing M. Wayne Fuller, who has 
resigned. 


Conn. Mutual: Officers promoted: Daniel 
W. Eschenbrenner and G. Philip Peter- 
son, agency secretaries; and Peter P. 
McGrath, agency comptroller, Lyman R. 
Whelan was appointed to official staff as 
assistant superintendent of agencies. 


Continental American: John F. Huber, 
III has been appointed general agent in 
the Philadelphia area. The agency will 
be located at 301 East City Line Avenue, 
Bala Cynwyd, Penna. 


Continental Assurance: Robert Keith 
Cambier, previously with Conn. General 
Life, has been appointed advanced under- 
writing counsel. He will assume responsi- 
bility for advanced estate and business 
insurance counselling services. 


Employers’ Life: James P. Garritty, for- 
merly with Hartford Life, has been ap- 
pointed manager for D. of C. and Mary- 
land. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Field vice presi- 
sident Joseph H. Morrow has taken over 
agency affairs of 10-state western dept. 
succeeding Arthur P. Carroll, who re- 
cently assumed managership of company’s 
largest agency, headquartered in San 
Francisco. 

Daniel O. Roe has retired as agency 
manager in Phoenix and is replaced by 
Ernest C. Hodder, who in turn is suc- 
ceeded as agency head in Albuquerque 
by Oscar D. Mitchell, manager in Lincoln, 
Neb. The Lincoln agency will be con- 
solidated with Omaha agency now under 
Francis J. Lynch. 

Caesar Branchini has been appointed 
health education associate in this com- 
pany’s Bureau of Health Education. New 
agency managers are: William F. Pierce, 
Huntington, N. Y. (mew agency); Louis 
C. Bischoff, Babylon, N. Y.; and Ralph C. 
Grimes, C.L.U., formerly manager at 
Lubbock, Tex., has been made agency 
manager at Seattle, succeeding Richard 
W. Berlin. Frank F. Fata will become 
agency manager at Lubbock. 


Equitable Life (lowa): James E. Rourke, 

formerly with Occidental, has been named 
agency manager at Springfield, Ill. 

Carl Foss has been named general agent 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


in Albany, replacing Station L. Rice, Jr., 
who is retiring. 


Fidelity Mutual: Robert J. Kistler, CLU, 
has been appointed general agent at 700 
Two Penn Center, Philadelphia, and M. 
B, Lamar, Jr., CLU, as manager of Mr. 
Kistler’s former agency in Philadelphia 
Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Franklin Life: Donald H. Herwehe, for- 
merly supervisor of life claim div. for 
Bankers Life of Iowa, has been named 
claims director succeeding the late Don 
Bales. 

Earl J. Lambert has been appointed 
area manager in Decatur (Ill) area, a 
newly-created post. 


General American: Robert N. Stabler, 
head of group operations div., was elected 
vice president and or ee Everett 
B. Shearburn, Jr., has been promoted to 
home office agency div. position of direc- 
tor of agency services; he is succeeded as 
brokerage supervisor in St. Louis agencies 
by F. Austin Colony. Dr. William V. 
Murawsky has been named as assistant 
medical director. 

Oliver F. Siegmund, formerly manager 
of the accident and sickness development 
department, has been named Cirector of 
health insurance development. W. 
Richard Condon has been appointed di- 
rector of the life and health underwriting 
department, and Alvin H. Senter has 
been named assistant manager of this 
newly created department. 

Jack G. Mowers has been appointed a 
general agent in Los Anyeles.. Aaron E. 
Vogler has been made district group man- 
ager in Little Rock, Ark. 

Group appointments: Harold A. Doder, 
district group manager in Houston, has 
been transferred to San _ Francisco. 
Gerald E. Robinson, formerly with La- 
fayette Life, has been appointed group 
representative in Pittsburgh. 


Gore-Youngberg-Carison Co.: Harry J. 
Stemler, Jr., director of life sales, has 


been appointed manager of this Chicago 
agency's entire life dept. operations. 


Great-West: E. G. Johnson has been ad- 
vanced to an assistant treasurer. 


Guardian Life: Tittle, Iverson & Schlager 
Co. have been appointed as district agents 
in Palo Alto, Cal 

A new office has been opened in Water- 
town, N. Y., with Richard T. Weldon as 
general agent. 


Hamilton Life: Eugene T. Cullinan, for- 
merly with Patriot Life, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for Buffalo area. 

Joseph F. Laden has been appointed 
general agent for the Albany, N. Y., area. 


Harleysville Cos.: E. Ernest Johnson, 
who was a supervisor and educational 
director of Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation Institute at Life of North Amer- 
ica, has been appointed life underwriter 
manager of new life company being 
organized by this group. 


Hartford Life: Richard C. Edwards has 
been ap “sae general agent at Wood- 
side, N. Y. 
David C. Muzzall, C.L.U. has been ap- 
inted manager of life sales in Grand 
apids, Mich. 


Home Life (N. Y.): Named managers: 
Edwin F. Communale, Nassau County- 
Communale Agency, Mineola, N. Y.; Ir- 
ving M. Stone, CLU, Nassau County-Stone 
Agency, N. Y.; Richard Gastil, CLU, Los 
Angeles-Gastil Agency; Jay A. Schlaikjer, 
Boston-Northshore, Mass. (new); and 
Maurice G. Nelson, Cincinnati. 

Thomas E. Quinlan, formerly assistant 
counsel, has been advanced to the post of 
associate counsel. 


Ideal National: Wellington C. Phelps, 
formerly with Metropolitan Life, has been 
appointed general agent in Portland, Ore. 


Independence Life Ins.: Bentley Mooney, 
formerly with Bankers of Neb., has been 
named training supervisor. 









































COULD IT BE TRUE? 


A Connecticut Life Insurance Company offering up to 
103% first year commission—it sure is! We also pay an- 


other 45% in renewals over the next six years. If you 





yay want more information on how to step up to your own 
Agency, contact—David G. Hunting, C.L.U., President. 
SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
176 Whitney Avenue ¢ New Haven 5, Conn. 
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Indianapolis Life: Raymond D. Sebaugh 
has been appointed a general agent in St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Intercoast Mutual Life: George C. 
Mitchell, formerly group sales repre- 
sentative in Sacramento, Cal., has becn 
advanced to the position of district group 
manager for the San Diego-Phoenix arca. 


Investors Syndicate: Edward M. Burke 
was elected general counsel, a post he also 
holds for parent company—Investors Di- 
versified Services. 


Jefferson National: General agent ap- 
intments: James P. Simmons, Memphis, 
enn.; Leonn D. Boone, Battle Creek, 

Mich.; Sheldon Tucker, Chicago; and 

George C. Strossmeister, Indianapolis. 


John Hancock: Group policyholder serv- 
ice unit and group insurance account 
executive unit have been consolidated 
into new policyholder relations div; 
Carlton E. Bennett and Francis Johnston 
have been promoted to director and as- 
sistant director, respectively, of group in- 
surance policyholder relations and Ronald 
W. Heckbert, Jr., advanced to senior 
group insurance service analyst. 

Kenneth F. Maclver, assistant secretary 
and secretary of finance committee, and 
Robert W. Carey, director of personal 
health insurance, were elected 2nd_ vice 
presidents. 


Kansas City Life: Horace W. Kimbrell, 
former assistant U.S. attorney for west- 
ern dist. of Missouri and first assistant 
since 1957, has been appointed assistant 
counsel. 

Morton D. Adelson, CLU, has been 
named general agent at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Lowell A. Pearson at San Diego, Cal. 

Gordon Hancock has been appointed 
supervisor of the policyholders service 
department, replacing William G. Dibos, 
who has been transferred to the ficld 
training division. 

Thomas M. Bergeson has been ap- 
pointed general agent for six counties in 
the Detroit area. 


Kennesaw Life: Wallace A. Wisner, for- 
merly with American Federal Life, has 
been appointed agency secretary. 


Kentucky Central: David H. Taber has 
been appointed manager of new general 
agency in Miami, first in Florida. 

D. M. Dinich and Earl Stoker have 
been advanced to managers of district 
offices at Fort Wayne and Dayton (Ohio), 
respectively, succeeding W. C. Meglemry 
transferred to Hamilton, Ohio, (new) and 
manager J. G. Johnston moved to Pitts- 
burgh to replace George Hervey, resigned. 

Promoted to staff managers: Joseph 
Louden, Indianapolis, Loren Sewell and 
Cecil Carper, Dayton; and P. J. Johnson, 
Fort Wayne. 


Knights Life: George Leigh has been ap- 
pointed state director in Virginia. 


Life and Casualty (Tenn.): Promoted to 
district manager: J. P. Henderson, f{or- 
merly sales director of northeast division, 
to Alexandria, Va., district; and A. R. 
Johnson, from staff manager in Durhain, 
N. C., to new Kinston, N. C., district. 


Life of Virginia: William R. Shands, Jr. 

was elected as counsel. 
Max E. Wilson has been 

manager of Dayton (Ohio), 
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and Lewis R, Sucher advanced to succeed 
him as field training supervisor. Kenneth 
\foore, CLU, has been appointed manager 
of Lubbock (Texas), ordinary agency. 


Lincoln Liberty: Donald W. Hermanson 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
agencies in Lincoln (Neb.) div. 

Robert D. Bradshaw has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Fort Worth. 
John R. Gossin, who was honored in 
feb. for writing at least | app. a week 
for 5 consecutive years, has become the 
first general agent in Lincoln. 

William E. Young, recent graduate of 
the company’s training course for career 
underwriters, has been appointed man- 
ager Of a new agency in Kansas City, Mo. 


Lincoln National (Ind.): Francis M. 
Sharkey has been appointed general 
agent of new agency in Washington, 
D. C., and J. R. O’Neal made general 
agent in Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Walter P. Kilkenny has been named 
regional group manager in Montclair, 
N. J., succeeding’ Thomas Quick, who 
joined Lincoln National of N. Y 


Lincoln National (N. Y.): Robert G. 
Molloy, formerly district agent in New 
York City for Northwestern Mutual, has 
been appointed agency manager in West- 
chester County (Scarsdale). 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Jerome M. 
Reinan has been named director of edu- 
cation succeeding D. E. Lommen, recently 
named assistant director of agencies. 
Herbert Mohr has been appointed assist- 
ant vice president in investment dept. 


Mass. Mutual: A new agency has opened 
in Clayton, Mo., with Charles A. Rahm- 
berg, CLU, as general agent. 


Metropolitan Life: H. Powell Yates has 
been appointed 3rd vice president in in- 
surance relations. 


Midland Mutual: §. Lee Brannock, for- 
merly with Prudential, has been named 
general agent in Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Midland National: General agent ap- 
pointments: Talmage E. Bly, Edmunds, 
Wash.; Chester J. Francis, Woodland, 
Cal.; Gerald F. Flynn and A. Larry Hag- 
gerty, Fairmont, and Ray Jackson, 
Mankato, Minn.; David Larson and Lin- 
dell Turner, Alameda, and John Penrod, 
Pocatello, Idaho—all three are with In- 
surance Service, Inc. 


Modern Woodmen: State agent Jack L. 
Bunnell has been transferred to Colorado 
and southeast Wyoming area. 


Monumental Life: Victor L. Grigal, 
C.L.U., formerly with State Mutual Life, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
general agencies. 


Mutual Benefit Life: John T. Flanagan, 
Jr, CLU, formerly Philadelphia agency 
manager for Fidelity Mutual Life, has 
been appointed general agent there to 
succeed Edward L, Reiley, CLU, retired. 
William H. Carson has been named 
group insurance representative in Los 
Angeles. 
_Peter M. Thexton, formerly with Na- 
lionwide Cos., has been appointed as- 
sistant group actuary. 
Harold E, Levine has been named 
general agent in Providence, R. I., re- 
placing Robert E. Olmsted, CLU, retired. 
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dustrial investments succeeding Jay 
Jackson advanced to director. 

J. W. Urey has been elevated to man- 
ager of one of Detroit agencies replacing 
the late Bernard V. Cole. Warren E. 
Blankley has been promoted to assistant 
director for opinion research in the pub- 
lic relations department. 


Ww. 


Mutual Trust: Meuche & Hickman with 
L. Theodore Meuche Jr., as general agent 
and William G. Metcalf as manager will 
represent the company in Dayton. 

A new office has been opened in Fargo, 
N. D., under the management of Duluth 
district sales manager Raymond T. Simon- 
son and supervision of Patrick G. Degnan. 


National Fidelity: B. N. Joyner, formerly 
with American General, has been ap- 
pointed actuary. 


National Travelers: Paul R. Raines has 
been named Des Moines general agent. 


New England Life: Jerome Barsky has 
been appointed director of sales for Hal- 
berstadt agency in Philadelphia. 

Upon retirement of general agent C. 
Vernon Bowes the Newark (N. J.) agency 
was split into four general agencies: Harry 
W. Berger, Asbury Park; Alden R. Sar- 
gent, Hackensack; and Max Rosenbach, 
CLU, Plainfield. A successor in Newark 
will be announced later. 

Promoted: Robert H. Curran, group 
pension sales manager; Harold L. Arm- 
strong, William T. Dacey and Thomas J. 
Finn to newly-created position of group 
marketing supervisor; Arthur J. Brockel- 
man, Jr., assistant manager, group pension 
administration; and Frank I. Knippenberg, 
assistant manager, group pension account- 
ing and benefits. 

Ronald R. Craven has been named man- 
ager of Davenport (Iowa) agency. Named 
group representatives: Forbes Durey and 
Lawrence A. Young, New York City; Em- 
mett F, Beaulaurier, Seattle; Arthur W. 
Mitchell, Los Angeles; Robert T. Shanks, 
Pittsburgh; and Rodney F, Thompson, 
Minneapolis. 


Gnsurance Company 


Mutual of N. Y.: Charles E. Gelardi has 
been promoted to assistant director of in- 





N. Y. Life: John J. Meaney has been ap- 
pointed group manager and Rodman U. 
Smith and Raymond K. Levins, assistant 
group managers of New York City down- 
town group office. 


Northwestern Mutual: The Los Angeles 
general agency, which was headed by 
John R. Mage, has been split to form 
two new agencies with Charles P. Carey 
(727 W. 7th St.) and William R. Ohland 
(3921 Wilshire Blvd.) as general agents. 
Mr. Mage has been named to newly- 
created post of California regional gen- 
eral agent and will assist in the develop- 
ment of the new general agencies. A 
policyowners service office has also been 
opened at W. 7th St. address with Edward 
R. Ames in charge. 

Hulburt W. Bardenwerper, M.D., has 
been appointed an officer with the title 
of assistant medical director. 


Northwestern National: Larry G. Hee- 
sacker has been appointed group field 
representative at Cleveland. 

The Corpus Christi and San Antonio, 
Texas, agencies are being combined under 
Robert L. Mickey formerly branch man- 
ager at Corpus Christi, who will transfer 
headquarters to San Antonio. Warren S. 
Hewitt, CLU, relinquished managerial du- 
ties at San Antonio to devote full time 
to personal clientele; he will be a unit 
manager in the agency. H. Earl Talbert, 
unit manager in Corpus Christi, will 
continue in that same capacity in the 
Corpus Christi district of the San Antonio 
agency. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): James W. Rush, 
assistant vice president of controller's div., 
has been appointed assistant div. head 
with general supervision over the purchas- 
ing, personnel and salary administration 
depts. Thomas F. DeVore has been ad- 
vanced to Mr. Rush's former post of salary 
administration manager and is succeeded 
as assistant manager of employment and 
placement by Robert M. Peters. 

Robert H. Brown has been named re- 
gional group manager at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
succeeding William H. Barrows, who was 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


appointed assistant director of group serv- 
ice in home office. 

Raymond R. Caffarelli, Chicago, and 
Noel Highfill, Sacramento, Cal., have been 
made assistant regional group managers. 
Promoted to group sales representatives: 
Donald T. Knap, Chicago; Thomas H. 
Crews, New Orleans; and Richard J. Lake, 
Los Angeles. 

Paul E. Krewer has been elevated to 
senior group service representative at 
Chicago and Robert D. Davis to group 
service representative in Los Angeles. 

William D. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed administrative assistant in La- 
Salle St. branch office in Chicago. John 
H. Korcal has been named an assistant 
branch manager in Detroit. 

Sidney G. Toews, formerly with Canada 
Life, has been appointed manager of 
newly-established Winnipeg, Man., branch 
office. New England operations have been 
expanded with establishment of a general 
agency in Woonsocket, R. I., where Paul 
C. Fay has been named general agent. 

Carl E. Beckman has been appointed 

manager of the Davenport, Ia., branch 
office. Edward R. Burke, formerly asst. 
manager, succeeds him as brokerage man- 
ager. : 
New brokerage managers are: Ronald 
L. Kehrli, formerly with Great Northwest 
Life, in the Spokane branch office; and 
Ralph B. Fairchild (Century Life) in San 
Antonio. —— assistant brokerage 
managers: Theodore H. Yale (Manufac- 
turers Life) in Pasadena; John C, Prost 
(Northwestern Mutual) in Detroit; Walter 
S. Cook (Mutual of New York) in Colum- 
bus, O.; and William M. Dudley (John 
Hancock) in Washington, D. C. 


Ohio National: James B. Parten, formerly 
with United American, has been appointed 
first general agent in Georgia (Adanta). 

Nicholas I. Kent has been promoted and 
transferred to home office as manager, 
group-pension sales. 


Old Equity Life: New district managers 
are: George H. Cassidy, southeastern Pa.; 
Glen A. McKee, Arkansas; and Robert R. 
Sauer, former Kentucky district manager, 
northwestern Pa. 


Old Republic: F. Vernon Rosenthal, for- 
merly assistant director of insurance for 
Illinois State Insurance Dept., has been 
appointed as director of research and sta- 
tistical analysis. 

Appointed agents: Murray Roter, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Raylan Life Ins. Agency, Valley 
Stream); Harold P. Beilstein, Chicago 
(Beilstein & Associates); and William Al- 
bino, Huntington Station, L. I, N. Y. 
(Maxwell Koch Ins. Agency). 


Pacific Fidelity: Waller 4. Borg has been 
appointed manager of Van Nuys agency. 


Pacific Mutual: Daniel L. Smith has been 
named assistant manager of Kansas City 
agency. ‘geiicy managers appointed: 
Francis hh. McGovern, Newark; John W. 
Peterson, CLU, Tulsa; and William E. 
Postma, Richmond. 

New assistant agency supervisors: Doyne 
S. Basye, Santa Barbara, Cal.; Charles W. 
DeFrees, Detroit; Sherman E. Hill, Santa 
Ana; Miles L. Metcalfe, Columbus, Ohio; 
and Fred A. Smith, Pasadena. 

John T. Chapple has been named dis- 
trict manager of the mortgage operation 
in Houston, Texas. 

Bud H. Robinson, group representative 
in Portland, Ore., has been named man- 
ager of the Portland group office. 


Pan-American: Alan D. Pinkus has been 
named district group manager in Tampa, 
Fla. 


Peoples-Home: James V. Anderson has 
been appointed brokerage manager in 
Baltimore, Md., and Allen Dillard has 
been appointed to a similar post in 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Pilot Life: Arthur W. Starratt has been 


appointed management assistant in the 
management development program. 
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General agent appointments: R. 7. 
Moore, Shreveport, La.; and Donald M, 
Nelson, Odessa, Texas. Gus T. Petro, for- 
merly with Commonwealth Life, has been 
appointed general agent in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Postal Life: E. Thomas Higgs, formerly 
tabulating supervisor in the IBM de- 
partment, has been appointed assistant 
secretary for data processing. 

Lester D. Reich, former general agent 
for the Maccabees, has been named gen- 
eral agent in Jamaica, N. Y. 


Protective Life (Ala.): Robert J. Fisher, 
formerly with Equitable Life of Iowa, has 
been named manager of sales training. 

K. E, Bailey, Jr., CLU, former vice presi- 
dent and agency director for Lee National 
Life, will head a new general agency in 
Shreveport, La. John R. Holbrook, for- 
merly with American Investment Life, has 
been appointed to head a new general 
agency in Canton, Ga. 


Provident Mutual: Robert H. Carey, for- 
merly with State Mutual Life, was elected 
assistant underwriting officer. 

Hugh L. Smith, Jr., has been appointed 
regional manager of the Miami group of- 
fice. 

Craig A. Turner, assistant manager of 
the accounting department, has retired. 


Prudential: Donald S. Fuerth has been 
promoted to associate solicitor in law 
dept. and James E. Rutter advanced to 
general manager in mortgage loan-real 
estate investment dept. (effective Sept. 1). 

William Manthey-Zorn has been named 
head of Mid-Atlantic mortgage loan of- 
fice in Philadelphia replacing Theodore 
A, Sedam, who was made associate general 
manager of mortgage loan and real es- 
tate investment in Mid-America home of- 
fice. 

Charles A. Waters, CLU, has been 
named executive director of agencies of 
western home office. 


Republic National; Albert B. Peterson has 
been named superintendent of agencies- 
midwestern territory. Jimmy H. Jones has 
been advanced to regional group manager 
in Tampa, Fla. 

James B. Roddie, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed branch manager in Austin, Texas. 
S. H. Rosenblatt has been made general 
agent in Norfolk, Va. 

Lyle Hilton has been named general 
agent in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Retail Credit Co.: New branch offices: 
Arvada, Colo—Richard H. McGrath; 
Houston F & C, Texas—Darius Leslie; 
and Gadsden, Ala—W. T. Graham. 


Rives, Massey & Hedges: This Atlania 
firm of managing general agents is now 
located at 992 W. Peachtree St. 


Seaboard Life: Robert E. Curtis, Jr. 
Arthur F. Law, Theodore D. Mann (pres- 
ident, Theodore D. Mann & Co., Boston 
insurance brokerage), and Elliott Rose 
have been appointed general agents. The 
four will be associated with the new 
Custom Insurance Agency, Inc., Boston, 
which will represent the company 
throughout Massachusetts, 


Security Benefit: Home office staff pro- 
motions: Harry McDonald and Hen y 
Wanke, assistant vice presidents; Dr. //. 
E. Roberts, associate medical director; .!. 
F. Triska, comptroller; Donald E. James, 
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auditor; and Roland Parmley, reinsurance 
secretary. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): James G. Gray, 
Jr, formerly with Metropolitan Life, has 
becn appointed assistant actuary, Robert 
L. Knopick named manager, group sales, 
and Robert E. Cook made an officer and 
superintendent of agencies, all at home 
office. 

Leonard W. Smith has been appointed 
general agent in charge of new Silver 
Springs (Md.) agency. 


Self Help Mutual: George C. Logie has 
becn appointed agency secretary, a new 
post. 


Southland Security: Carlos F. Baker has 
been appointed agency director of Louisi- 
ana div. 


Southwestern Life: Jo/in Skelton has been 
appointed assistant director of public re- 
lations. 


Standard Ins.: William Parnicky, CLU, 
previously El Centro agency manager for 
Cal-Farm, has been appointed field under- 
writer for southern Oregon. 

Earl R. Rogness has been made group 
representative for Utah-Idaho area. Mt- 
chael R, Hayden has been appointed a 
field representative for Medford agency 
(Klamath Falls). 


Standard Security: Holof-Kirshner 
Agency, Inc., has been appointed general 
agent in New York City. 


State Mutual Life: Donald FE. Treadwell, 
has been promoted from asst. manager of 
the underwriting he to under- 
writing manager. Ralph W. Ellis, Jr., Al- 
bert L. Johnson, and Herbert A. Saari, 
previously senior life underwriters, were 
all advanced to the position of life under- 
writing assistant. 

Manager Allin B. Turner has been 
transferred to group office in Tampa, Fla., 
and is replaced at New York City group 
office by Gerald H. Bushey, advanced to 
manager. 

Walter F. Sacko has been promoted to 
manager at Washington, D. C., agency. 
Ray S. Wood has been appointed manager 
at Los Angeles. 


Sun Life of America: General agent 
appointments: Hoecht-Schoenfeld _ Ins. 
Agency, Baltimore (Alan Hecht, CLU, and 
Henry Schoenfeld, CLU); and Frank F. 
Lederman, Union City, N. J. 

Field managers Edward Spielman, Phil- 
adelphia, and Mauri Kemp, Chicago, have 
been promoted to training supervisors at 
home office. 


Sun Life of Canada: A third United 
States division, central, has been created 
and D, E. Hart has been appointed super- 
intendent of agencies. 

D. Rutgers has been made inspector of 
agencies, central Canadian. Named as- 
sistant superintendents; D. S. A. Bell, cen- 
tral U. S.; W. H. Reynolds, eastern U. S.; 
K. G. Lawrence, western U. S.; F. H. Friz- 
zell, eastern Canadian; and C. M. Root, 
western Canadian. 


Teachers Ins, & Annuity: Robert J. Sin- 
nenberg, formerly with Mutual Benefit 
Life, has been appointed assistant mort- 
gage officer. 


Travelers: Life-accident-health agency 
dept: Dudley §. Field, regional director 
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of agencies-midwest region; W. Wesley 
Niles and Glen Allen, assistant superin- 
tendents of agencies at home office. 


United of Omaha: Carl J. Rummel 
has been named general agent in Evans- 
ville, Ind., and Joseph B. Lockman ap- 
pointed manager of Canal Zone and 
Panama div. officers; both appointments 
are for this company and Mutual of 
Omaha, 

Dennis Eischeid has been promoted to 
assistant regional director working on 
management training and development, 
and William Dawson advanced to senior 
training consultant. 


United Fidelity Life ins.: Henry J. 
Knapek has been elected assistant treas- 
urer, Miss Renee Butler has been ap- 
pointed assistant underwriter. 


United Founders: Thomas E. Shaver has 
been named educational director. 


United States Life: Promoted: Warren 
V. Smith, sales manager-group, to assistant 
vice president; Theodore J. Kowalchuk to 
group actuary; Ralph E. Pierce, manager- 
group claims, to assistant secretary; and 
Jack Mannion to group regional manager, 
New England area. 

Pacific region office is now at 500 S. 
Virgil Ave., Los Angeles. 

Eriksen & Eriksen Agency, Inc. (Morten 
Eriksen and Trygve Eriksen) has been 
appointed general agency in Bayshore, 
L. L, N. Y. The Eriksens came to this 
country from Kopernik, Norway. 

The Kassan-DuBow sd (David Kas- 
san, Harold L. DuBow) has been appointed 
general agency in Franklin Square, N. Y. 
The agency formerly served the Maccabees. 


Valley Forge Life: Alvin L. Miller was 
elected vice president; he was also elected 
assistant vice president of American Cas- 
ualty and Valley Forge Insurance Cos. 
He is over-all chief of the life operations. 
Daniel DeWald was elected assistant vice 


president; also assistant secretary of the 
casualty company. He continues in charge 
of group credit and mortgage life-health 
dept. of both companies. 


Volunteer State: §. Connie Odom has 
been named general agent in Anderson, 
S. C. Also — general agent was 
Stephen M. Osborne, who has been named 
to the Winston-Salem, N. C. area. 


Washington National: Ralph J]. Robeck, 
formerly with American Life and Casu 
alty, has been appointed general agent in 
Des Moines, la. Jean Guse has been 
general agent in Sioux Falls, S. D., fol- 
lowing the retirement of C. C, Scott. 


Western Travelers: Walter S. Long has 
been appointed general agent in San 
Francisco and Marin County. 


Zurich-American Cos.: George D. Wenke, 
formerly with Travelers, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for health in 
surance dept. at Philadelphia. 

Zurich American Life has opened a unit 
in Grand Rapids branch office and ap- 
pointed Robert L. Drew as superintendent 
of life sales. 





NINE CASE HISTORIES 


NINE CASE HISTORIES in the fields of 
advertising research, sales promo- 
tion and public relations have 
recently been sent to members of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion. The reports are designed as 
supplements for basic handbooks on 
sales promotion, advertising, and 
public relations produced by the 


L.LA.A, 
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Ripe Old Age—from page 18 


Another part-time sailor, who 
didn’t know how to swim, was out 
in a boat alone—without a life 
jacket—cleaning the bottom of a 
pond, The boat capsized, and by the 
time anyone could get to him, it was 
too late, 

A man, cleaning drapes for his 
wife, used gasoline as the cleaning 
fluid. This in itself was bad enough 

but he was working less than 10 
feet away from a hot water heater. 
There was an explosion—and that 
was the end of the garage, the 
drapes, and the policyholder. 

Still another explosion was caused 
by something as harmless-looking as 
a pressurized shaving-lather can. 
One man evidently neglected to read 
the instructions on the can when dis- 
posing of it. He threw it into a fire 
with the rest of the trash he was 
burning, and it did exactly what the 
label said it would do. It exploded, 
putting him in a hospital for two 
weeks, 

And finally, a businessman had 
problems with his cuff links. He for- 
got to remove them from his shirt. 
When he tried to take off his shirt, 
it slipped down off his shoulders 
and dropped behind him—still se- 
curely attached to his wrists. In the 
ensuing battle with the cuff links, 
he tripped over the tail of the shirt 
and hit his head against a chair. 

“Lack of thought—sometimes de- 
liberate lack of thought—is the 
major reason* why so many people 
never reach their retirement age,” 
MONY says. “Surviving is not an 
automatic thing. If you feel bad, 
survival requires finding out why. 
And it requires just enough thinking 
to try to avoid the accidents you'll 
have if you stop thinking.” 


Note the Moral 


Pay attention to the moral of this 
story: One afternoon, a stranger in 
town was astonished to see a gray- 
haired, decrepit old man valiantly 
competing with some youngsters in 
a grueling game of tackle football. 
His curiosity was such that he ap- 
proached the old fellow to find out 
the secret of his long life. 

“I drink two quarts of liquor a 
day, smoke five packs of cigarettes, 
eat anything I can lay my hands on, 
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and never see a doctor,” the old man 
gasped. “Amazing!” cried the 
stranger. “And yet, at your age, you 
play football!” The oldster’s blood- 
shot eyes showed that he was 
offended. “Gee whiz, mister,” he 
said, “I’m only 16.” 





LOANS TO SMALL 
BUSINESS 


FUNDS OF LIFE insurance policy- 
holders provided more than $5 bil- 
lion in direct loans to small business 
throughout the United States dur- 
ing the past decade. Loans from life 
insurance companies are becoming 
an increasingly important source of 
working capital for small firms and 
in recent years have enabled many 
thousands of businesses to get 
started, expand their products and 
services, grow into new territories, 
consolidate debts, ease debt pay- 
ments, open new plants, stores, 
and offices or modernize old ones. 

Besides the more than $5 billion 
of life insurance funds loaned di- 
rectly to small business firms, at 
least $2 billion is channeled indi- 
rectly through commercial credit 
companies and industrial develop- 
ment bonds of states, counties and 
municipalities. Many thousands of 
small businessmen have also ob- 
tained working capital by borrowing 
on the cash values of their own life 
insurance policies. Estimates of the 
aid that has been extended to small 
businesses in this way over the 
last ten years range from $2 billion 
to $2,500,000,000. 


RECRUITMENT FILM 


A HARD-HITTING, comprehensive re- 
cruiting film, “Your Future in Life,” 
designed to help busy branch man- 
agers, has been released by Sell and 
Train, Inc., specialists in insurance 
slidefilms, This full-color presenta- 
tion outlines the “pros and cons” of 
insurance sales in a frank, forth- 
right manner. By pointing out, in 
advance, some of the early pitfalls 
in an agent’s career, the film helps 
reduce first-year turnover caused by 
faulty recruitment practices. This 
budget-priced film helps you size up 
applicants quickly . . . and accurately. 
It helps prospective agents decide 
whether or not they really want a 
career in insurance, 


$5 BILLION IN FORCE 


How mucH Is five billion dollars? 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company raised this question re- 





cently on passing an historic com- 
pany milestone—$5 billion of ordi- 
nary life insurance in force. 

Recognizing that huge sums of 
money like this are almost impossi- 
ble to comprehend, the Newark, 
New Jersey company asked its em- 
ployees for suggestions illustrating 
the enormous size and value of five 
billion dollars. In answer to the 
company’s five-billion-dollar ques- 
tion, one person pointed out that $5 
billion would buy all the land of 
Manhattan Island (value—about 
$4,101,000,000, an astronomical fig- 
ure compared with the $24 in trin- 
kets paid to the Indians in 1626 by 
Peter Minuit). There would be 
millions to spare—in fact, enough to 
operate all the schools on the island 
for several years. 

A stenographer conjured up vi- 
sions of more than 1800 solid gold 
cadillacs—manufactured from the 4,- 
898 tons of gold five billion dollars 
would buy. The company learned 
from one executive that space travel 
at the rate of one dollar per mile 
would take a passenger to the sun 
and back 26 times, An actuarial 
student calculated that end-to-end, 
five billion one-dollar bills would 
circle the earth 19 times. 

More earth-bound _ individuals 
estimated that $5 billion would be 
enough to pay for luncheon milk for 
all the school children in the United 
States for the next 14 years, Or it 
would enable 126,400 65-year-old 
men to retire with a guaranteed in- 
come of $250 a month for life. It 
would also buy a_ three-bed- 
room house, plus one year’s food 
and clothing for 250,000 American 
families. Only thirteen other Amcer- 
ican life insurance companies have 
$5 billion or more of ordinary insur- 
ance in force according to the most 
recent figures available from the 
Institute of Life Insurance. The 
Mutual Benefit Life was founded 
in 1845 and reached its first billion 
in force in 1919, after 74 years of 
service, The company achieved its 
second billion of ordinary in force 
in 1926, the third in 1951, and the 
fourth in 1957. The fifth billion was 
achieved in less than four years. 
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Obituaries 


Cecil: Robert E. Cecil, CLU, president of 
Continental Life and Accident Company, 
Boise, was killed with his wife in an auto 
accident on June 17, He was 54 years old. 
Mr. Cecil became president of Continental 
on Feb. 1, 1959, after nearly — years 
with West Coast Life in the Philippines 
and California. During his term as presi- 
dent, Continental more than doubled their 
insurance in force. Mr. Cecil began his in- 
surance career in. Manila in 1930, becom- 
ing Philippines manager for West Coast in 
1915, Taken prisoner by the Japanese in 
1912, he spent forty months in internment 
camps, before his liberation in 1945. After 
an extended leave for physical rehabilita- 
tion, he was appointed manager of the 
Los Angeles Branch office of West Coast 
Life in 1946, being promoted to agency 
superintendent for Southern California 
and Arizona in 1950. In 1952 he was made 
director of field training and agency 
building in the home office, serving in 
that capacity until accepting the presi- 
dency of Continental Life and Accident 
in 1959. Mr. Cecil was president of the 
Idaho Life Convention, and chairman of 
the Health Insurance Council for Idaho. 
He was also a former first vice president 
of the American Society of C.L.U., former 
president of the San Francisco Chapter 
of C.L.U., former vice president of the 
Life Insurance Managers Association of 
San Francisco and former director of the 
Life Underwriters of Los Angeles. His 
fraternal affiliations included Theta Delta 
Chi, Delta Theta Phi Legal Fraternity, 
and the Manila Masonic Lodge, Scottish 
Rite. 


Newman: Erwin H. Newman, senior vice 
president, Federal Life and Casualty Com- 
any, died June 7 at the age of 53. Mr. 

ewman had directed the group insurance 
division since he became affiliated with the 
company in 1954 to establish the division. 
He joined the Zurich Insurance Company 
in 1929, leaving in 1945 to serve Great 
West Life Assurance Company, where he 
established and organized a group divi- 
sion. 


Wommack: Winford R. Wommack, vice 
py and agency director of Century 
ife Insurance Company, Fort Worth, died 
May 21 at the age of 54. Mr. Wommack 
entered the insurance business in 1937, 
joining the Century sales department 
when that company was chartered in 1938. 
He was appointed director of sales in 
1958, and was elected vice president and 
director in 1960. 


Moore: Richard Middagh Moore, group 
vice president of Shenandoah Life Insur- 
ance Company, Roanoke, died June 18 at 
the age a 58, following an extended ill- 
ness. Mr. Moore joined Shenandoah Life 
in 1980 and four years later was placed in 
charge of the company’s Washington, D, C. 
office. In 1941, he was appointed assistant 
vice president, and in 1945, he was elected 
a vice president of the company. Mr. 
Moore returned to the home office in 
Roanoke as group vice president in 1957. 


Brown: Eric John Stanley Brown, former 
assistant general manager of Crown Life 
Insurance Company, died June 18 at the 
aye of 74. Mr. Brown joined Crown Life 
in 1924 as secretary and was a 


to his last t in 1946. Before his retire- 
ment in 1952, he had supervised Crown 
Life’s agencies in such places as China, 


India, the U. K., the U. S., the Philippines, 
and the Caribbean. 
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Bicke: James M. Blake, former manager 
of field service, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., died June 9 at the age of 
83. Mr. Blake entered the life insurance 
business in 1905, and joined the Baltimore 
agency of Mass. Mutual in 1909 as a field 
representative. Five years later, he became 
co-general agent in Philadelphia, and in 
1930 he was called to the home office to 
become manager of field service, a position 
which he held for 21 years until his re- 
tirement in 1951. Throughout his service 
in the home office, he was responsible for 
all conventions, meetings and conferences 
of the company. Mr. Blake was also re- 
sponsible for inaugurating the company’s 
irst direct mail sion, its first advertising 
campaign in national magazines, and dur- 
ing World War II he edited the company’s 
magazine “Listening Post,” which was 
sent to company personnel serving in the 
armed forces. 


Marchese: James L. Marchese, benefit 
secretary, Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., died May 31 at the age of 
64. Mr. Marchese had been associated 
with Mass. Mutual for nearly 50 years, 
having begun his employment in the fil- 
ing department in fort. He advanced 
through the mailing department, and was 
one of the first members of the benefit 
department when it was created. He was 
named assistant manager of the benefit 
department in 1924, manager in 1931, 
assistant secretary in 1939, and_ benefit 
secretary in 1956. Mr. Marchese was re- 
cently saluted in a Mass. Mutual publi- 
cation as being the member of the home 
office staff with the longest period of serv- 
ice currently with the company. He 
served in World War I. 


Halloran: Augustine J. Halloran, manager 
for Baltimore Life Insurance Company in 
Williamsport, Pa., and a trustee of The 
National Association of Life Underwriters, 
died June 5 at the age of 56. Mr. Halloran 
entered the insurance business in 1930 as 
an agent for Baltimore Life, and was pro- 
moted to assistant manager in 1938. In 
1941 he was made manager of the Wil- 
liamsport office. Under his direction, his 
district won numerous company honors 
for growth and excellence in agency de- 
velopment. He had occupied every elected 
position of the Williamsport and Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Life Under- 
writers, and was elected president of the 
state association in 1953. He was the spon- 
sor of the Halloran Cup, awarded each 
year to the local association in Pennsyl- 
vania that shows the largest membership 
increase over a previous all-time high. Mr. 
Halloran was elected to the board of 
trustees of The National Association of 
Life Underwriters in 1959. He also served 
as a director of the national organization 
of Little League baseball. 
‘ 


Ackerman: Edgar M. Ackerman, editor of 
The Weekly Underwriter, died June 1 
at the age of 66. A prominent insurance 
journalist for over 35 years, he wrote a 
weekly column for ‘The Weekly Under- 
writer called “From The ‘Senator's’ Desk.” 
In the twenties, Mr. Ackerman joined the 
staff of The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, subsequently serving as insurance 
editor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce and then as associate editor of ‘The 
Insurance Post, before becoming secretary- 
treasurer of the Illinois Insurance Feder- 
ation in 1929. In 1933 he was appointed 
business manager of the Illinois Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents, later serving 
as associate editor of The Insurance Field 
and still later as eastern advertising man- 


ager for that publication, before joining 
The Weekly Underwriter as associate 
editor in 1941. Mr. Ackerman served as 
a pilot in the Air Service of the U.S. Army 
during World War I, attaining the rank 
of first lieutenant. He was a member of 
the Aero Club of America and the Insur- 
ance Club of Chicago. 


Sublet#: Charles Sublett, national direc- 
tor and trustee of the Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Society died sud- 
denly June 8th. He had parked his car 
and was on the way to the Los Angeles 
Park Commissioner's office on Society busi- 
ness when he collapsed and died. Mr. 
Sublett was the newest member of the 
Woodmen Board of Directors, having 
been named a director in December, 1960. 
He had been an active Woodman for more 
than 44 years. He resigned as Woodman 
state manager when he was named to the 
Board of Directors. 


Milliken: pos K. Milliken, a member of 
the board of directors of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., died May 27 
at the age of 85. Mr. Milliken had been 
a director of the company since 1912. He 
was associated with several manufacturing 
companies before joining the Mt. Hope 
Finishing Co. of North Dighton, Mass., 
which he served as treasurer and presi- 
dent, being a director of this company at 
the time of his death. He was also a di- 
rector of the Industrial Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., and the Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Mr. Milliken 
was a member of the Masons and the 
Harvard Club of Boston. 





SAFETY GRANTS 


Tue AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY FouNDA- 
TION, Washington, D. C., has an- 
nounced grants totalling $650,000 to 
23 organizations and universities to 
promote safe and efficient highway 
transportation. The recipients in- 
clude the National Safety Council, 
the American Bar Association, the 
General Federation of ‘Women’s 
Clubs, the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, and 
the President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety. More than 600 firms, 
including life, casualty and fire in- 
surance companies, contribute to the 
foundation’s program. 


NEW EXAM CENTER 


Tue New York State Insurance 
Department has established a new 
examination center in Binghamton 
where examinations for licenses as 
insurance agents, brokers, and ad- 
justers will be held. Broome Tech- 
nical Community College has made 
space available for this purpose in 
one of its buildings. The first ex- 
aminations were held there on July 
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_ LIFE REPORTS 


—196] EDITION 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


Everyone actively engaged in any area of the insurance 
industry, whether in the home office or in the field, can use and 
should have BEST'S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized 
final authority on legal reserve life companies operating in the 
United States. 


Here, under one cover, are complete reports on 
company financial resources and responsibility . . . 
virtually no questions left unanswered! Both for 
your own information, and to fully serve and advise 
your clients, this is reference material you should 
never be without! 


Includes Best's famous summary opinions and recommendations for those 
companies that qualify after a thorough going-over by our insurance company experts. 


This unique reference work, now in its second half-century, is priced at $30.00, sup- 
plemented each month by the Life Edition of BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS. 


Order Today! Immediate Delivery 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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APPALACHIAN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Knoxville, Tennessee 
New Vice-President and Agency Director 


Robert W. Hinton, formerly superintendent of 
agencies with Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has been named vice-president and agency director of 
this company. 


BANKERS HEALTH AND LIFE Insurance 
Company, Macon, Georgia 


Stock Split 


In May of this year this company’s stock was split 
40-for-1 by a reduction in the par value from $100 to 
$2.50 per share. Present outstanding capital is $1,500,- 
000, comprising 600,000 shares. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE Society of 
the U. S., New York, New York 


Executive Appointments 


Effective September 1, Joseph L. Beesley, will be 
senior vice-president and assistant to the president of 
this company. Samuel A. Burgess will be senior agency 
vice-president and Roy G. Eklund will move up to 
agency vice-president. Horace H. Wilson will become 
senior vice-president-group sales. Edward J. Skou has 
been appointed field vice-president for agency affairs in 
the 10-state northeastern department, and Frank W. 
Hill has been given a similar post in the New York 
metropolitan department. 


EQUITABLE LIFE Insurance Company of 


lowa, Des Moines, lowa 
Executive Promotions 


James W. Hubbell, Jr., assistant financial vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected treasurer, and Riley H. Richards, 
financial vice-president, was advanced to vice-president- 
finance and named head of the finance department. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Treasurer 
Harry L. Pyle will be treasurer of this company effec- 
tive September 1. 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


New Vice-President and Group Actuary 


Robert N. Stabler, formerly assistant vice-president 
and group actuary, has been elected vice-president and 
group actuary of this company. 


GLOBE ASSURANCE Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
New Vice-President & Agency Director 


William Quinn has recently been named 
president and agency director of this company. 


GREAT EASTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
Providence, Rhode Island 


New Vice-President 


vice- 


Paul Haberbush, formerly associated with the Con- 
federation Life Association of Canada, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of this company. 


INTERSTATE LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Stock Dividend 


This company has declared a 334%4% stock dividend 
increasing the capital to $4,000,000. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Superintendent of Agencies 


Thomas W. Wolfe, formerly assistant superintendent 
of agencies, has been promoted to superintendent of 
agencies. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama 


Senior Vice-President 


Alvin A. Biggio has been made a senior vice- 
president of this company. 


MAMMOTH LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


DETROIT METROPOLITAN MUTUAL Assurance 
Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Merged 


Merger of the Detroit Metropolitan Mutual Assurance 
Company into the Mammoth Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company, effective July 1, 1961, has been approved 
by the directors of both companies subject to ratification 
by the policyholders. Under the terms of the merger 
agreement the Detroit company’s business will be oper- 
ated as a separate division under the management of 
its former president, Charles C. Diggs, Sr., who is 
now vice-president and director of Mammoth. The 
present surplus and the future earnings of the mutual 
company’s business will accrue to the benefit of its 
policyholders. 











These outstanding 
Insurance 
Companies 

know the ABC’s 
(and NOP’s) 

of building better 
meetings ... 


National Life Insurance Company of Vermont 
(NN New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 

New York Life Insurance Company 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Oo Ohio National Insurance Company 


Pan American Life Insurance Company 
Peninsular Life Insurance Company 

Penn Mutual Life Company 

Phoenix Insurance Company 

Pilot Life Insurance Company 

Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. of America 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 
Prudential Insurance Company of America 


... and they meet regularly at the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel/Golf Club. 


The Hollywood Beach Hotel appeal ranges 
from the Acme of facilities to the Zenith of 
service, and proudly serves the eminent insur- 
ance firms of America from A through Z. 


We'll be glad to send you our complete con- 
vention kit, detailing facilities and features, spe- 
cial convention rates and available dates. 





HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD BEACH/FLORIDA 
Insurance Convention Center of America 
BEN TOBIN, President « JOHN W. BRAUN, Vice Pres. é Gen’l. Mgr. 
“ROBBIE” ROBINSON, Vice Pres. & Gen’l. Sales Mgr. 
HOWARD L. GANEK, Director of Sales 
ROBERT HENDERSON, Convention Sales Mgr. 
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MIDWESTERN UNITED LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Executive Promotions 


Charles A. Lord, treasurer since 1955, has been 
elected vice-president and treasurer. Robert L. Mc- 
Connell, formerly director of personnel, has been elected 
assistant vice-president, 


NATIONAL EMPIRE LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 


SPARTAN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Dallas, Texas 
Merger and Name Change 


These two companies have merged, with the charter 
of the National Empire Life Insurance Company being 
cancelled effective May 10. Concurrently the name of 
the Spartan National Life was changed to National 
Empire Life Insurance Company. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE Assurance 


Company, San Francisco, California 
Sale of Head Office Buildings 


This company has announced the sale of its head 
operating building in Salt Lake City, Utah. Plans have 
been completed for the transfer of 90 employees to the 
company’s home office in San Francisco by August 7. 
The building was sold for an undisclosed amount to 
LDS Business College, which is affiliated with the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. This 
move will complete the consolidation of Pacific National 
Life’s ordinary division in San Francisco, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New President 


Charles R. Tyson, executive vice-president since 
1959, has been elected president and chief executive 
officer of this company succeeding Malcolm Adam, who 
was elevated to chairman of the board. 


PEOPLES HOME LIFE Insurance Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 
Director of Agencies 


Timothy M. Smith, who is director of agencies o! 
this company, was inadvertently omitted from the lis! 
of officers in the current edition of Best's Life Insuranc: 
Reports. 
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PETROLEUM LIFE Insurance Company 
Midland, Texas 


UNITED WESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Consolidation 


These two companies have consolidated to form a 
new company with $250,000 capital and $580,954 sur- 
plus. The new company, whose license was issued May 
31, will be known as the Petroleum Life Insurance 
Company, Midland, Texas. The charters of the old 
Petroleum Life and United Western Life have been 
cancelled, 


PIONEER LIFE Insurance Company 


Rockford, Illinois 


Acquires Business 


Pioneer Life has acquired the entire life insurance 
business of Centralia Mutual, Centralia, Illinois. Ac- 
quisition was made for a contract of reinsurance and 


involved $25,000,000 of life insurance. 


SECURITY AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 


Company of Tennessee, Memphis, Tennessee 


UNIVERSITY NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Norman, Oklahoma 


Merger Proposed 


The consolidation of these two companies has been 
tentatively approved by the Insurance Departments of 
both Tennessee and Oklahoma. Stockholders of these 
two companies will meet in the near future to vote upon 
the merger proposal. The consolidated corporation will 
be a Tennessee corporation with the name University 
National Life Insurance Company, with home offices 
in Memphis and a regional administrative office in 
Norman. 

The officers of the proposed consolidated corporation 
will be: Chairman of the board, Wayne Wallace; presi- 
dent and treasurer, Marshall P. Scott; vice presidents, 
John R, C. Elder, Albert M. Scruggs, Clifford C. 
Thomas ; secretary, John Costen. 

The consolidated total insurance in force will be in 
excess of $80,000,000, with combined assets of over 
$5,000,000. The University National is presently 
licensed in 21 states, while Security American is ad- 
mitted in 9, The combined capital and surplus will 


exceed $3,500,000. 
SECURITY UNION LIFE Insurance Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Executive Appointments 
Robert L. Sandberg, formerly general agent for 
Bankers Life Insurance Company of Nebraska, has 


been named director of agencies, and Walter L. Dennis 
lias been named director of public relations. 


For August, 1961 





The Best Policy .. . 


There’s quite a lot of discussion 
going on nowadays about the 
kind of life insurance people 
ought to buy. 

We are inclined to agree with 
Hal Nutt that the best kind of 
policy is one that will be in force 


when the insured person dies. 
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DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A General Agency 
of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A | NEW ORLEANS, A. | 
General Agent's Challenging Du- 
ties, Want to Make MONEY? 
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| HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE TO 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 
P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

























SOUTHLAND LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


CAROLINA LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Merger 
Officers Promoted 


Effective July 1, 1961, Carolina Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was consolidated with Southland Life Insurance 
Company, which now has assets in excess of $300,000,- 
000 and insurance in force of more than $1,800,000,000. 
The business of the absorbed company will be operated 
as the Carolina Life Division of Southland Life under 
the direction of A. Hart Kohn, Jr., as vice-president. 
Mr. Kohn previously had been president of Carolina 
Life. Measured by assets, Southland Life now ranks 
45th among the 1,455 United States life insurance com- 
panies. 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


ATLANTIC LIFE Insurance Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Merger Completed 
New Officers Named 


Effective June 30, 1961 the Southwestern Life Insur- 
ance Company absorbed by merger the Atlantic Life 


Modern Luxury in 
Downtown Chicago 
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Quality Courts ‘All major credit cards accepted. . 
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Insurance Company, which was purchased earlier this 
year from Life Companies, Incorporated. With the con- 
solidation, Atlantic Life becomes the Atlantic division 
of Southwestern Life. The division headquarters it 
Richmond will serve eight states and Washington, D. C. 
into which Southwestern Life expands with the con- 
solidation. The consolidated company now has assets 
in excess of $600,000,000 and insurance in force of 
$2,700,000,000. 

All officers and employees of Atlantic Life will re- 
main as officers and employees of Southwestern_Liie’s 
Atlantic division, with four changes in official titles. 
Robert V. Hatcher will serve as executive vice-president, 
A. Coleman Hunter as vice-president, H. Kendall 
Bache, Jr. as administrative secretary, and H. Ernest 
Owen as assistant vice-president and controller. 

R. R. Davenport, vice-president and agency director 
since 1951, has been named senior vice-president and 
will remain in over-all charge of the sales and agency 
operations. A. B. Harder, vice-president and treasurer 
since 1954, has been elevated to senior vice-president 
and treasurer and will continue to head all operations 
of the company’s investment department. Jeff Nickel- 
son, formerly second vice-president and assistant agency 
director, has been named vice-president and agency 
director, and Ora W. Walk, previously second vice- 
president and agency director, has been advanced to 
vice-president in charge of agency administration. 


STATE FARM LIFE Insurance Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 
New President 


Morris G. Fuller, president since 1951, has been 
elected vice-chairman of the board of directors, and 
Edward B. Rust succeeds him as president. Mr, Rust 
is also president of the State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company, parent company of the State Farm 
Group. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Vice-President Omitted 
Michael J. Denda, who has served as a vice-president 
of this company for many years, was inadvertently 


omitted as vice-president (Metropolitan New York) 
from the 1961 edition of Best’s Life Insurance Reports. 


UNION TRUST LIFE Insurance Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Reinsures Business 

The Union Trust Life has acquired all the outstan‘- 
ing policies and agency force of Federal Mutual Casualty 


Company, an accident and health company of 
Milwaukee. The 55,000 policyholders will be converted 
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er thiqto Union Trust Life policies. Federal Mutual had 
1e confoperated in 4 midwestern states. 

ivision| 
ers in)VARIABLE ANNUITY LIFE Insurance Company 
D.CJof America, Washington, D. C. 


e con- . . 
Receives Immunity 


we THOUGHTS 
ree Of This company has been granted immunity from cer- § di 


il tain provisions of the Investment Company Act by the 
ad Securities and Exchange Commission. The matters 
vei covered are mainly of a technical and financial nature, 


titles. relating to loans and treatment of liabilities. 


a : The best sales advice ever given 
vendall 7 
Erneai{ WASHINGTON NATIONAL Insurance Fe . . . know the benefits of what you 
Company, Evanston, Illinois have to sell. Then go out and make 
. calls consistently each day. Remem- 
sam Stockholders Approve Capital Increase ne: “Strangers are friends that 
at an a se 3 a s ms . 
he The stockholders, at a special meeting held July 18, you don't know yet. 
asurerf approved the increase of this company’s capital from [im a a ae eee in ie 
-sident{f $20,000,000 to $25,000,000, This will pave the way for fe Beneficial advice for those of us in 


rations# a 25% stock dividend to be distributed in the future. the life insurance business. 
Vickel- 
agency] WOODMEN ACCIDENT & LIFE Company 


wencyt Lincoln, Nebraska 
| vice- Dye = BENEFICIAL LIFE 
ced tof New Vice-President and Agency Director ‘s A ee 

C. W. Faulkner, who has been associated with the 3 Viegil 1. Senich, Pres. Salt Lake City, Utah 
company since 1938, has been promoted to vice-presi- [Rassias massac nates ar ieenmaiaam 
dent and director of agencies to succeed Leonard J. ~ sins 1 a 
Melby, who has realized his long time ambition to re- 
turn to active field management, accepting appointment 


n. 








as the company’s agency manager in Southern : by 
Minnesota. Ht nee 
H ‘ 
Shee epee Binders for your BEST’S NEWS 
3, and 
” Rust Sales by States 
mobile 
Farm esata SHOWED THE GREATEST rate of increase in Immediate a 2 
ordinary life insurance sales in May with Ar- Delivery on 


2 tones of rich 
maroon: sturdy 
leatheretic; 
BVA"x12Va"x2%"; ° 
holds 12 issues 


kansas second and South Dakota third, it is reported 
by the Life Insurance Agency Management Association, 
ny which has analyzed sales by states for May. Country- 

wide, ordinary business increased 4% in May, com- 
pared with May 1960, while Alaska sales gained 51%. 
In Arkansas, May sales were 30% over a year ago and 
in South Dakota 26%. 


sident For the first five months, Alaska led, up 30%, with These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
‘tently South Dakota second, up 18%. supply of The News in one convenient place 
York) 


—making a dignified display and a useful 


$3.00 each, 
postpaid 


























ports. reference in your office. 
+ “eee Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
New York Life (N. Y.): J. Harris Ward, president of Com- 75 Pine Swen, Now: York 3, N. Y. 
monwealth Edison Company of Chicago. Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 

Convenient 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Life (Pa.}: Edward F. McGinley, president of Coupon Please send ........... Best’s News 
the Beneficial Mutual Savings Bank in Philadelphia. TODAY! Binders at $3.00 each. 

stan«|- Name 

sualty | Western Travelers Life (Cal.): Edwin S. Bingham, Jr., vice- Company 

y of || president Ralph C. Sutro Company and Affiliates, Los — asenriertt ge ee Nasa 

verted J Angeles. 
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(Offers to Purchase) ....... ---.dan. 97 
(Approve Merger) ...........-++++ : May 108 
Rastern Life, New York 
Hens 5 RMAVIGOIED “icdsecsenccroves Apr. 119 
Empire Life,Greenwood , 
(Mei DP eheasrcacwbine ves terse so08 Jan. 98 
Me ee Cann Nat'l. Life, Daiias 
Co: 7 gf shade ce cneee June 109 
pauitable Life, Des Moines 
(Executive Promotions) .........- ug. 99 
Be Life Assurance, New York 
(Assets Now = — chwka opwd Feb. 115 
(New Vice. Presi MP Dcandocres Apr. 119 
(iixeeutive Ap re ak haaeees ug. 99 
Equity National Life, 
Becomes Running Mate) ........ Mar, 122 
Farmers and Traders Life, Syracuse 
(Executive Changes) ............- yl 
aaenhbetacsbed sheds June 109 
Mercer Island 
baka naedaws ses Feb. 115 
inks et Apr. 119 
= a = Richmond a 
(To MADART) . 2c ccvecevcecs ay 
iNew Vice ye RebOe series June 109 
(Offering for eakite aide 60 ithe -July 89 
ae 4 ane fe Phtiadeiphia | 
(Vice-President and Manager) ..-May 108 
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(New Treasurer) ........csceceees Aug. 99 
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(Executive Vice President) ....... July 89 
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(New Vice-Pres. & Grp. P= oll Aug. 99 
General Fidelity Life, Richmond 

(New Vice-President) ............ May 109 
General Reinsurance Life, New York 

(New or ned Senbaweeheccease Apr. 119 

(Life Reimsurer) .............+.. ay 100 
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CHIOW PPORIGORE)  ooccc cccccvcccccs July 90 
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(Some Business Reinsured) ...... June 114 
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ges Address) ........ weeeeesFeb, 116 
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(TREE SOUNIOIED nescence sctcccccsce July 90 
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( ee en ee awe FERS n. 
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Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis 
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(New Vice-President) ............ y 110 
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(Vice President) ..........+.++++- July 90 
Jefferson National Life, Indiana me 
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(New Supt. of Agencies) .......... Aug. 99 
John Alden Life, Chicago 
CEPOee COMING osc cbcbcsccccesens May 110 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Vice Presidents) ..ccccccccccecces June 110 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., ne 
(Offers to Purchase) ...... Jan 
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(Executive lm apne 
(Approve Merger) ..... 
(Executive Elections) ........... 
Kentucky Home Mutual, Louisville 
(New Vice-President) ............ Feb. 116 
7 hts Life, Pittsburgh 
ew Vice-President) ............ Feb. 116 
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(New Vice-President) ............. Jan. 99 
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(Stock Dividend) ................ Mar. 122 
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Life oy Co. of North America, Philadelphia 


TOW PremGeRt) 2000 ccsccscceses May 110 
Life Ins. Co. of the South 





(New ae eee 116 

CTUNEDOTND « ccc ceracssseccescceseee Feb. 116 
Life _ Co. of South Carolina, Columbia 

SEED: bu dadbGanbodascocevececese Jan. 98 
Life Ins. Co. of Virginia, Richmond 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ...... Apr. 120 

(Executive Changes) ............. pr. 120 
Lincoln Life & Cas., Lincoln 

(Bxecutive Vice-President) ...... Apr. 121 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 

(Executive Changes) ............. ay 111 
Lincoln National Life, Fort are 

(Stock Split and Dividend eee 

ines Pro D--eecteusscse tony “198 
London Life, London 

(Campbell Retires) ................ Jan. 99 
Letheren Mutual Life, Waverly 

(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 116 
The Macabees, Detroit 

(To Operate eS ere May 111 

RUPEE BEE bn cbendscassccccccecss May 111 
Macabees § Mutual Life, Detroit 

CRUSE ROUNOD  pacceccdcceeesrccccres May 111 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 

(Offer to Purchase) ............+- Apr. 122 
Mammoth Life & Accident, Louisville 

RR ee ea Saar Aug. 99 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 

(Stock Dividend) ............... June 110 
Mercantile Life dl Birmingham 

(Merger Comple ted) ES OE EAS: May 111 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Revises Advertising) he seketseum June 110 

(Chief Medical Director) ........ June 111 
Michigan Life, Royal Oak 

(New Vice-President) ........... May 112 
Mid-Texas Life, Forth Worth 

CPUIUMOERD cdc ebe bos cccvcieccccsee Jan. 100 
—— Life. Linco 

(Stock Split and Dividen _ Pee Apr. 121 
Midwestern — Life, Fort Wayne 

(Control A a eee Feb. 115 

(Stock Dividend) ................ May 112 

(Executive Promotions) bits nre Saote ug. 1 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 

(Stock Dividend) ................ June 111 
Municipal of America, Chicago 

(Stock Dividend) ................. July 90 

(New Vice-President) ............ July 90 
National ——— Life, Dallas 

(Merges with Spartan National) .Aug. 100 

National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 

(Bxecutive Changes) ............ Apr. 121 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 

(Vice-Pres. & General Counsel) ..Apr. 121 


National Public Service, Seattle 


(Authorized Capital Increased) ..May 112 
National Security, Birmingham 

(Merger Completed) ............ May 111 
New England Mutua! Life, Boston 

(Executive Changes) ............ May 112 
ae. York Life, New York 

(New Vice President) ............ July 91 


New York Mutual Benefit Society, New York 
(Liquidation Confirmed) ......... Jan. 100 
North American Bquitable, Columbus 


(Executive Promotions) ........ June 111 
North American Life, Chicago 

(Stock Dividend Prapesel) Hiedea Jan. 100 

(Executive oa seaite heen 420 pr. 121 
North American Life, Minneapolis 

(iMxecutive Changes) .............4 July 91 
North American Reinsurance, New York 

(New Vice-President) ............ Jan. 100 

(Executive Appointments) ...... June 111 
North Central e, St. Paul 

(Fund Package) .............+.++ Mar. 123 

(Offer to Purchase) .............-- Apr. 122 
Northeastern Life, Mt. Vernon 

(New President) ............+++. Mar, 123 

(To Be Purchased) ............... May 108 

(New Vice President) ........... June i111 

(Stock Offering) .......ccccccccces July 
Northern Founders, Bismark 

(RIOW PROSIGORE) occ cccccsscceses une 111 
Northwestern National Minneapolis 

(New Investment Officer) pevanaese July 91 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 

(Executive Elections) .......... June 111 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(New Vice- President mt) Seer Feb. 116 

(Contests Name Similarity) ......May 112 
Ohio Life Insurance, Hamilton 

(Contests Name Similarity) ...... May 112 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 

errr Mar. 123 
Old American — » eae 

(Merger Completed) ............ Feb. 117 
Old Line Life RES 

(New President) ..............+. Apr. 122 


Old National Insurance, Houston 


(Exchange Offer Cleared) ....... Jan. 97 
Old Republic Life, Chicago 

New Comptroller) ............. Feb. 117 
Oxford Life, Scottsdale 

(Merger Planned) .............. Apr. 122 

(Acquisition Approved) .......... July 92 


Pacific National Life, San Francisco 
(To Consolidate) A 





ce erearrrr rrr. ug. 100 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(New President) ....cecsccccccce ar. 123 

oe Vice-President) ........... Apr. 122 

New Vice-President) ............ ay 112 

Participating nm Life, Fayetteville 

(Control A Bea July 89 
Penn Mutual ite, Philadelphia 

(New PresiGemt) .ccccccccccccvecd Aug. 100 
Peerless Life, Chicago 

SIR tins tices i0ensoe00000 July 91 
Peoples Home Life, Frankfort 

(Director of Agencies) ........../ Aug. 100 
Perpetual National, Rapid City 

(Agency Vice President) eee July 91 
Petroleum Insurance Co., Tulsa 

CREED: dowoccndececcccccccceces June 114 
Petroleum Life, Midland 

(¢ ‘onsolidation) Sadia bthltiene aan eh Aug. 101 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Stock Dividend) ................ Apr. 122 

(New Vice-President) ........... Apr. 122 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford 

WOW: PUOMGERE) scccccccecseccce May 112 
Piedmont Southern Life, Atlanta ° 

(Dividends To Stockholders) ...Apr. 122 
Pioneer Life, Rockford 

(Acquires Business) .............4 Aug. 101 
Pioneer Life, and Casualty, Gadsden 

(Affiliation Proposed) ............ 109 
Pioneer Western Life, Little Roc 

CARE BOE) © Kccccccdcccccccveccccccee Jan. 97 

(Title Fg ee slebenhaes6sves« Jan. 97 
Postal as., Kansas City 

Chew Vice President) easbecesoces May 112 
Praetorian Mutual Life, Dallas 

(Executive Changes) ............) y 112 
a and Business Men’s, Dallas 

CREED  cadedeoedsesdccccssoes June 111 
Professional and Business Men’s, Denver 

CHAE co ccccccnccesccccsccces June 111 
Pro renive Life, Red Bank 

(New Vice President) Satine ec hides July 92 
Protective Life, Birmingham 

(Stock Dividend) ............... Mar, 124 

(Stock Dividend) ..............+. Ape. 2 

(New Veep-Tatapnent) Liehasbises ay 113 
Protective Life, Kansas City 

(Acquires Control) .......+..+... Ap 
Protective Security Life, Beverly iis 

(Merger) .crccccccccccsccsssveses Apr. 122 

(Acquisition Approved) .......... July 92 


Provident Indemnity, Norristown 
(New President) .............-.+. 


Mar. 124 
Provident Life & Accident, Chisitanooga 


New Vice-President) ........... 124 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Executive Changes) S660 ecanetes Feb. 117 
(New Vice-President) ........... Apr. 121 
105 





Prudential Ins. Co. of America, vents 
(New Vice-President) 


To i 


(New Vice-President) : ay 113 


Puritan Life, hee ay 
(Bruce Resi 
{New Vice- 

Pyramid Life, Charlotte 
(Agency Vice President) 


bait City Life, Philadelphia 
Dividend to Stockholders) 


May 113 
June 114 


...Apr. 123 
June 114 


{ Acquires Business) 
Republic National Life, Dallas 
(Three Billion in Force) e 
(Executive Appointments) June 114 
San Francisco Life, San Francisco 
(Premium Loan Arrangement) ..June 114 
Seaboard Life, a 

(New Presiden Feb. 118 
Security- Seaton Life, Memphis 

(New President) . 118 

(Agency Director) 

(Merger Proposed) ............++4 A ug. 101 
eS ee Life, New saves 

(New President ay 113 
Security Mutual Ins. Co. of 5 

York, Binghamton 

(Executive Changes) 
Security Union Life, Oklahoma City 

(Executive Appointments) Aug. 101 
ome tate, “geass 

(Name Feb. 115 
suasentonh L ~~ "hiauehe 

(New President) Feb. 118 
Southern Christian Life, Oklahoma City 

(Merged) July 90 
Southern do 

(Name Changed) 


Southland Life, Dallas 
(Purchases Control) 
(Executive Promotions) 
Southwest American Life, Houston 
(Merger) 
(Merger) 
Southwest Indemnity & Life, tot gy 
{Completes Stock Offering) 
New Aesing President) 
(Share Reclassification) 
(New President) 


Affiliated National Hotels, Galveston, Texas 


America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N. Y. 


American General Life, Houston, Texas 
American Health Insurance Corp., Baltimore, 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Avenue Motel, Chicago, Il. 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass 

Bowles, Andrews & T 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill. 
Cadillac Associates, Inc., Chicago, Il. 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Il. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Sprin dale, Conn. 


Dukane Corporation, St. Charles, Il. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Th. 
Equitable Life, New York, z=, 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
First Boston Cor New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

Friden, ies San Leandro, Calif. 
Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
General American Life, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Govt. Personnel Mutual Life, San’ Antonio, Texas 


Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. 
Haight, Davis & Haigh t, Ine., 
Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Mich. 
eweten _ Honolulu, es i 
Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, ay, Ange Fla. 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla 
International Business Machines Corp., 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N.C 
Knights Life, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kunis, Maxwell A., New York, N. Y. 
Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Md. 


owne, Inec., Richmond, Va. 
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Southwestern Life, D; 

(Offer For Atlantic Life) 

(Merger eee 

(New Officers Named) 
Spartan National ‘Life, Dallas 

(Merged) Jan. 100 

(Merges with National Empire) . . 100 

(Changes Name) ‘Aug. 100 
Standard 1 Life, Indianapolis 

(Increased Dividend) Mar. 124 
Standard Life and Accident, Oklahoma 

(Reinsures Peerless) July 91 
Standard Security, New York 

(Executive Promotions) 
State Farm Life, Bloomington 

New President) 


July 92 
Aug. 102 


(Executive Changes) . Mar. 124 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(New Vi ice-President Feb. 118 
State National, St. Louis 

(Control Acquired) ............. --July 92 
Sun_Life, Baltimore 

(Executive Elections) June 114 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Executive Promotions) 
Sun National — Boise 

(Sells a 
Sunset Life 

iprente 1 iene 


(New Tit 

Surety Life, “Salt Lake City 
(New Vice-President- ~heveary) eC 
(Brocutive Promotions) 


Suwanee Life, Jacksonville 
Ceasersty Interest pogeiveds . 

Syringa Life, Twin 
(Purchases Sun National Assets).May 113 

Teachers Ins & Annuity Assn. Amer., N.Y 
(Executive Changes) 

Texas Life, Waco 
(Stock Dividend 

Texas Reserve Li “San samen 
(New Secretary and MEET) 

Thurston Nat’! Life, Tulsa 
(Merger) 

Travelers Life, Hartford 
(Increased Dividend) 


.. June 


May 114 
--Jan. 100 
..June 114 


Union Bankers Ins., pele 
(Merger Say og 

Union Mutual Life, adh nag 
(Executive Promoti 
(Vice President) 

Union Reserve Life, Minot 
(Absorbs Parent Company) . 

Union Trust Life, Milwaukee 
(Reinsurance Business) 

bee ae Life, Atlanta 

United “Buuliy Lite, Chicago 
(Company For Heart Suffers) . 

United lusurance, Chicago 
Aces Declared 

acorns & Majorit 

Unite Security Life, 
(New Comp pany) 

United Services Life, Washington 
(Stock Dividend Ll’roposed) 
(Dividends to Stockholders) 

United States Life, New York 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 

United Western Life, Fort Worth 
(Consolidates with 

Petroleum Life) 

University National Life, 

(Proposed Merger) 


Variable Annuity Life, Washington 
(Receives Immunity) 

Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 
(New Officers) 

Vulcan Life, Birmingham 
(Stock Dividend) 


Wabash Life, Indianapolis 
(Stock Dividend ) 
(New Vice President) 
Washington National, Evanston 
(Capital Increase) 
Wayne National, Detroit 
(New Company) 
Western States Life, Fargo 
(Stock Dividend) Jul 
Western Travelers Life, Los Angeles 
(Vice President) u 
Woodmen Accident & Life, Lincoln 
(New V. P. & Agency Director) ..Aug. 108 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 
(Rivers Retires) 


Zurich-American Life, Chicago 
(New Company) 
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Norman 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 


Massachusetts Casualt 
Massachusetts Indemn 
Metropolitan Life, New 


& Life, Boston, 
fork, N. Y. 


Mass, 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
National Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. 


National Life, Mont 


lier, ve 
National Life & Acc dent, Nashville, 
Nelson & Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
New England Life, Boston, Mass. 
North American Reassurance, 


Tenn. 
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Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Occidental Life of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ohio National Life, gy be Ohio 


Pan American Life, 


New Orleans, La. 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, MUMOT” i. 60 0d0actad jeagice Feaceseen 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Rs a. 


Photostat Corp., R 


ochester 


Pick Hotels Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort oe Texas 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, 

Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 


Sheridan Co., L. J 


Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, 
Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, a Haven, Conn. 
hicago, Til 


Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. Y 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 


Tiffan, 


Whiting-Plover Paper Co., 


& Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 
Travelers Insurance, Baxttord, Conn. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry 8 
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Chicago, Ill. 87 
United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. 4 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 4 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 37 


Stevens Point, Wis. 58 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 
Xerox Corporation, Rochester, N. Y. 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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